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1 Year $5, 2 Years $8 


Second Vitamin-Like 


Factor Reported in 
Distillers Dried Feed 


By DON E. ROGERS 


Feedstuffs Staff 


CINCINNATI—Dr. J. R. Couch of 
Texas A&M College, who last year 
announced the discovery and isolation 
of a previously unknown vitamin-like 
factor, this week told a_ scientific 
gathering here that further experi- 
mentation indicates not one but two 
unknown organic factors are found in 
the residue of grain beverage distil- 
lation. 

Being organic, these are considered 
to be vitamins, in contrast with min- 
erals which are also found in distil- 
lers dried feeds as well as other ma- 
terials. They also have qualities 
which are not identifiable with other 
known vitamins. 

The last vitamin 
Bs in 1948. Science now knows of 
14 vitamins, which include nine B- 
vitamins. The others are vitamins A, 
D, E and K. 

Dr. Couch spoke at the 16th annual 
conference of the Distillers Feed Re- 
search Council, which has headquar- 
ters in Cincinnati. Many of the na- 
tion’s leading nutritionists were 
among the large registered attend- 
ance of some 330 persons at the con- 
ference at the Sheraton Gibson Hotel. 

(Also see story on page 6 reviewing 
reports by Dr. Couch and others.) 

Experiments on isolation and iden- 
tification of the vitamin-like sub- 
stance discovered last year are now 
being extended. Further experimen- 
tation on the identification of the sec- 
ond factor in distillers feeds is also 
being conducted. 

The unknown factors, Dr. Couch 
said, have beneficial growth effects 
for young chickens and turkeys. He 
described feeding experiments con- 
ducted at Texas A&M. 

Corn distillers dried solubles, he 

(Turn to FACTORS, page 


discovered was 


97) 


Industry Awaits 
FDA Decision on 


Concentrate Question 


CHICAGO—The feed industry is 
now awaiting a decision by the Food 
and Drug Administration which is 
expected to indicate whether mixers 
using feed concentrates containing 
new drugs will have to have FDA 
clearance. 

A decision on specific action which 
is currently being taken by industry 
is expected within the next two or 
three weeks. And this decision pre- 
sumably will set a precedent which 
would cover other situations where 
new drug-concentrates are used. 

A meeting between the feed indus- 
try liaison committee—made up of 

(Turn to CONCENTRATE, page 93) 


Over-Expansion in all 
Poultry Now Indicated 


CHICAGO—“An overexpansion in 
all types of poultry production—eggs, 
turkeys and broilers—and resulting 


sharp drops in 
are indicated by 
underway.” 

So stated the Poultry Survey Com- 


prices and earnings 


developments now 


mittee at the conclusion of a two-day | 


meeting here. 

The committee statement con- 
tinued, ‘‘No foreseeable actions which 
might be used to strengthen demand 
would be strong enough to complete- 
ly offset these price and income re- 
sults if current producti 
carried out. We urge 


mm plans are 
all segments of 


Congress May Push Through 
Administration Grain Measure 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Early next week 
Congress will have completed favor- 
able action on the 
feed grain bill containing the per- 
nicious proposal to sell back Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks of corn 
in the market. 

Earlier this week, the House, un- 
der the whip lash of administration 
pressure, got a razor-thin 


administration | 


majority | 


vote approving the House version of | 


the administration’s original pro- 


posal. This to a minor degree modi- | 


fied the administration proposal in 
regard to sales of CCC corn by re- 
quiring sales be made at the mar- 
ket but not less than $1 bu. 

Even this provision the Senate is 
unwilling to accept unless it is forced 


upon it by a conference committee | 


vote. 
The Senate—preparing to debate 


‘Patterns for Leadership’ to 
Be AFMA Meeting Theme 


CHICAGO—‘“Patterns for Leader- 
ship” will be the theme of the 53rd 
annual convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., May 8-10, 
1961, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. The 7th National Feed Show 
will be held in conjunction with the 
AFMA meeting, and the two events 
are expected to attract a crowd of 
over 3,000 persons. 

So stated Dean McNeal, AFMA 
chairman of the board and executive 
vice president, The Pillsbury Co., in 
announcing features of the conven- 
tion program. 

Two of the speakers are of inter- 
national renown. Cameron Hawley, 
author of Executive Suite and other 
best-sellers, has the distinction of 
having his work translated and pub- 
lished in 14 languages. Dr. H. V. Kal- 
tenborn has been heard throughout 
the world in radio news commentary 
spanning more than three decades. 
Both men will appear on the second 
morning speaking program, May 10. 

The three-day convention will con- 


sist of committee meetings on the 

first day, and speaking programs on 

the mornings of the two following 

days. A big social reception, “The 
(Turn to AFMA, page 96) 


| 
| 


its version of the bill, which makes 


no mention of Section 3 in regard 
to CCC sales of corn at the market 
place—will reject floor amendments 
in line with the House bill and send 


its bill as an amendment to the 
» FEED GRAIN, pag: 7) 


(Turn 


‘Prospects Dim for 


Dealers Operating 
In Same Old Way’ 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Feedstuffs Staff 
BUFFALO—Prospects are dim for 
feed dealers who insist on operating 


the same old way as in the past 
That bit of advice was contained 
in an address made by Dr. L. C. 


Cunningham of Cornell 
before the winter convention of the 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn 
held at the Statler- Hilton Hotel 
March 8. 

The title of Dr. Cunningham’s ad- 
dress was “Changes in Commercial 
Feed Distribution,” and before tell- 
ing the assembled millers and feed 
dealers that “The Old Order Chang- 
eth,” Dr. Cunningham briefly dis- 
cussed the changes that have come 
about, including: A reduction in the 


number of farms, but an increase 
in the average size of farm, more 
(Turn to PROSPECTS, page 93) 
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the poultry industry to appraise care- 
fully this action in light of the over- 
all situation.” 

Highlights of the committee’s re- 
port are: 
@ “Egg prices for the laying year be- 
ginning Oct. 1, may be 5 to 7¢ lower 
compared to the current laying year. 
This assumes an increase of at least 
15% in the hatch of egg-type chicks 
during the first half of 1961, com- 
pared to a year earlier, stimulated by 
current egg prices. 
“Turkey farm prices, August 
through December, will average 4 to 
5¢ below the 25-26¢ national average 
of the same period in 1960. This is 
based upon an expected increase of 
at least 15% in production in 1961, 
compared to last year. 
@ “U.S. farm broiler prices may av- 
erage 1-1%¢ lower during the months 
April through December, 1961, as 
compared to the same period in 1960. 
Prices during the last three months 
of 1961 may be sharply lower than 
the 15.9¢ average of the same period 
last year.” 

Members of the Poultry Survey 
Committee are: Dr. Ralph L. Baker, 
Pennsylvania State University; Dr. 
William R. Henry, North Carolina 
State College; Dr. Richard L. Kohls, 
Purdue University, and Dr. Henry E. 
Larzelere, Michigan State University. 
Serving in an ex-officio capacity are 
several additional economists from 
industry and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The committee’s co- 
sponsors are American Feed Manu- 


facturers Assn., National Turkey 
(Turn to POULTRY, page 96) 


Predict Stable Cattle 
Prices in ’61; Hogs to 
Rise Until Midyear 


WASHINGTON Stable cattle 
prices during 1961, and a continued 
increase in hog prices from now until 
midyear, are predicted by the US. 


Department of Agriculture in its 
latest report on the livestock and 
meat situation. 


The makeup of the January cattle 
inventory indicates that, barring 
drouth or other conditions that would 
lead to heavy marketings, cattle 
slaughter will increase moderately in 
1961 over 1960, with much of the 
gain in fed cattle. If slaughter in 
1961 is in the range of 2614-27 mil- 
lion head, prices for cattle probably 
throughout the year will not average 
greatly different from 1960. 

The cattle herd in 1960, despite the 
downward revision in_ inventories, 
was large enough to provide for a 
record output of beef plus an in- 
crease in inventories. 

Prices of fed cattle have edged 
lower this winter. 

The pattern of fed cattle prices is 
expected to trace a somewhat differ- 
ent course this year than last, say 
USDA experts. It currently appears, 
states the USDA, that fed cattle 
prices will hold relatively stable for 


(Turn to PRICES, page 8) 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the southwestern states 


THE CURRENT BUSTLE in Washington to legislate more controls on 
agriculture—which many observers fear are but a small indication of what 
the administration ultimately will propose in the way of regimentation of 
farm production—suggests a look at some comments by the sage economist 
and agricultural advisor, Dr. Julius Hendel. 

Dr. Hendel, a retired Cargill, Inc., vice president, who in the past few 
years has traveled extensively on government feed grain missions, told a 
Minneapolis group recently that other countries tend to copy the U.S. and 
then outdo us in the level of supports. “We should be showing the world a 
free agricultural policy that helps nature, instead of hurting it,” he said. 
In Japan, for example, a sudden surplus of rice, barley and wheat has oc- 
curred because growers took acres out of root crops and vegetables to obtain 
supported prices on the grains. 

Dr. Hende! urged a shift of emphasis in U.S. farm programs from price 
support to development of markets. “The Kennedy administration has youth 
and vigor to attack the farm surplus problem in a fresh way,” he said, “and 
it is in a prime position to get at the problem of market development instead 
of going along in the old way.” 

Increased meat consumption of less than one pound per person per 
year around the world would eliminate grain surpluses and create a de- 
ficiency, he observed. 

v 

READERS HAVE A FEW days left to shoot their questions on Food 
and Drug Administration regulations into E. G. Cherbonnier, feed advisor 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Selected questions will be 
directed to FDA officials who will appear on a panel at the GFDNA conven- 
tion March 23. 

“We are not soliciting ‘loaded’ questions, but inquiries as to how feed 
men can bring modern health protection to herds and flocks without viola- 
ting recent FDA regulations,” Mr. Cherbonnier says. However, he suggests 
that if feed men feel they will be hindered in this respect they should say 
so in their questions. Mr. Cherbonnier would like to receive these by March 
15 at 3615 Olive St., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


v v 
A COUPLE OF FEED CREDIT men nodded in agreement with this 
observation of another on slow payers: “Almost every time, you can watch 
the names listed in the 60-day overdue category move on into the 90-day 
list next time around.” The trick, it would seem, is to keep customers from 
getting into the 60-day danger zone in the first place. 


v 
SOME FEED MEN DISCOUNT the farm mixing trend, at least on a 
“from-the-ground-up” basis, but it continues to receive attention at college 
events and in the farm press, as well as in the field. Now it is reported that 
the American Society of Agricultural Engineers has scheduled for the first 
time a session on feed processing at its annual meeting next December. 


~ 

ONE OF THE BEST WAYS to show farmers how feed manufacturing 
on the farm can be economically unsound is to use case histories of feeders 
who have tried it and then dropped the practice, in spite of their investment 
in feed processing facilities. It is sometimes said that more farmers who 
have gone into feed mixing would abandon it were it not simply a matter 
of pride. One feed man is said to be offering special programs which will get 
feeders away from their own mixing and back to greater use of commercial 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 93) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Weather was a major factor in the formula feed business this week. 
Demand was off some places due to mild weather. In the Ohio Valley flood- 
ing held production to slightly below the anticipated tonnage, and in the 
Northwest three snowstorms affected business adversely during the first 
of the week. Business in the snow area picked up toward the end of the 
week but there was some doubt that all the lost business would be regained. 

Cooler weather in the Pacific Northwest caused things to pick up there 
and in the Southwest orders were building up to fill the operating time in 


the early part of next week. 


In general, there was optimism that the month could end up stronger 


than March of 1960. 


Broiler and turkey feeds moved well, with hog and cattle feeds doing 
well in some areas. However, a drop of 1'4¢ in broiler prices caused concern 


in the Southeast. 


Ingredient prices changed somewhat according to the political winds out 


of Washington. 


Prices were unchanged to slightly higher in some cases. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index edged up to 84.0 this week from 
83.8 last week and 78.4 a year ago. The feed-grain index went up 1.0 point 
to 63.7 compared with 64.8 a year earlier. 

The corn-hog ratio slipped to 15.9 from 16.1 a week before. A year ago 


it stood at 12.9. 


(Feed markets in detail on pages 94-96.) 


Northwest 


Three snowstorms played havoc 
with the formula feed business in 
the Northwest during the week. Mills 
reported doing very limited business 
the first two days of the week. Move- 
ment of feed from the mills was up 
at week’s end, but some feared that 
the lost tonnage of the first of the 
week would not be entirely made up. 

Poultry feeds were doing well with 
turkey feeds gaining. Cattle and hog 
feeds also showed strength and the 
snow cover caused a spurt in dairy 
feed sales. 

Price trends ranged from un- 
changed to slightly higher with the 
rise an adjustment to the earlier 
erratic soybean meal market. 

Manufacturers anticipate that in 
spite of the snowstorm March may be 
a better month than it was a year 


earlier. 
Southwest 


Formula feed business in the South- 
west continues at about the same 
pace as last week with mills mostly 
reporting a good five day run. Some 
sources report that they are filling 
in the early part of next week and 
anticipate good business for that 
period. 

While major ingredient prices 
worked lower this week there will 
be no significant change in prices 
since most mills did not take the full 
advance in those ingredients last 
week. 

Starter feed business in all lines 
showed marked improvement with 
several trade sources reporting good 
pig starter business. Some of this 
business was sparked by promotions 
but others report good sales following 
their promotions. 

Cattle feed sales are still providing 
volume for those participating in 
feedlot operations. 


Northeast 


A better undertone in the formula 
feed market lifted sales and mixers’ 
running time from the previous week. 
There was nothing in the ingredient 
market to stimulate buying and the 
trade believes that the slightly im- 
proved demand came from dealers 
who had been running low on their 
inventories and had to come into the 
market to replenish their supplies. 


Dairy feeds remained tops in sales 
tonnage but because of the heavy 


accent on concentrates the trade 
thinks that some consumers are buy- 
ing carload lots of corn and oats 
elsewhere for their mixing. 

Egg mashes held up well and chick 
and turkey starting feeds are coming 
along in good shape. Broilers, how- 
ever, were slow. 

Egg prices apparently have flat- 
tened out and in some instances 
aren't too far above year-ago levels. 

Broilers retreated a little and were 
off % to 1¢ a pound in the East. The 
decline shaved profit margins to a 
fine point. 

The ingredient market ran up and 
down in sensitive response to chang- 
ing news from Washington on farm 
legislation. 

Millfeeds gave ground on reduced 
demand from medium-sized mixers 
and the country trade. 

Running time of some formula feed 
manufacturers increased to 36 hours 
last week from 32 hours in the pre- 
ceding period. 


Southeast 


Mild temperatures continue to help 
the growth of pastures in the South- 
east, which is having an effect on the 
dairy and cattle feed business which 
is reported as being on the slow side 
with no indications of improving in 
the near future. 

Broiler feed business continues 
about unchanged, due to the quantity 
of broilers which are on feed. Prices 
for broilers in north Georgia dropped 
1%¢ last week, making the f.c.b. 
price on the farm 15 to 15%¢. The 
feeling here is that at these prices 
neither the grower nor the feed man- 
ufacturer can realize a profit. 

Most of the major feed ingredient 
buyers who did not take a position 
earlier for future shipments of pro- 
teins continue to buy on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and it is reported that 
there are loaded cars of soybean meal 
on track at some of the southeastern 
producing mills, causing prices to 
drop as much as $3 per ton this 
week. Slow demand for cottonseed 
meal also caused prices to drop $1 
to $2 per ton, depending on location. 


Central States 


During the first full week in March 
there seems to have been a very 
modest falloff in demand for com- 
mercial mixed feeds; while present 
as noted, this decline in volume has 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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What's this man doing? 


HE’S WORKING! 
THE EASY, BETTER 


DODGEN way 


And saving money, too! 


Saving money on handling costs, time and 
maintenance with an all-purpose Dodgen bulk 
body ... in an easy one-man operation. 

Dodgen really does a “two-truck job”... 
and the cost is low, both when you buy it and 
in terms of upkeep. 

Ruggedly constructed of the finest heavy- 
duty steel, Dodgen bulk bodies offer selective 
unloading of all three compartments plus the 
maximum payloads that spell more profits. 

Features no other bulk bodies have include a 
unique rear partition which swings down to 
form a self-unloading funnel, ball bearing trap 
doors, and the foolproof Dodgen swivel-spout 
auger system. Truly an all-purpose bulk body 
that will pay you to own and operate! 


Bulk feed driver, Thomas McBurney of Hast- 
ings Hatchery says “This Dodgen rig is the 
best I've seen. It's easy to operate in all kinds 
of weather and works out real well for han- 
dling bulk and bags on the same trip.” 


Compare Dodgen quality, special features and 
cost with any others . . . you’ll see why Dodgen 
sales have soared as the word gets around. 


Take advantage of the five new regional Dodgen 
sales centers and mounting points. Let us show 
you all the reasons why a Dodgen bulk body 
means more profit and easier operation to you. 
Call today for free, no-obligation information 
at your nearest Dodgen office! 


Call your nearest mounting station: 
Rockford, Illinois Humboldt, lowa 
Phone WOodland 8-1966 Phone Humboldt 1357 


Excelsior Springs, Missouri 
Phone MEdford 7-2700 


Minneapolis, Minnesota Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Phone KE. 3-4333 Phone SUnset 3-3871 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES + Phone 1357 » HUMBOLDT, IOWA 
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Emphasis Placed on CRD Threat | 


At Virginia Nutrition Meeting 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 

ROANOKE, VA.—-While it is good 
that management today is paying 
more attention to improved housing 
to bring about better environment 
control, the fact remains that the 
chicken industry in order to combat 
condemnations should look at the 
over-all CRD situation. 

That was the comment of Dr. J. L. 
Milligan, broiler and roaster research 
division, Ralston Purina Co. He was 
speaking before the 1961 Virginia 
Feed Convention and Nutrition Con- 
ference here. (Also see earlier story 
on the Virginia conference in Feed- 
stuffs March 4.) 

Dr. Milligan’s talk was one of sev- 
eral on various important aspects of 
livestock and poultry nutrition and 
management. Among other subjects 
covered by VPI and guest speakers 
were calcium and phosphorus in lay- 
ing hen nutrition, energy values, tur- 
key feeding programs, dairy cow ra- 
tions, swine management and all-con- 
centrate rations for beef cattle. 

“A principal cause of condemnation 
is respiratory disease, chiefly CRD. 
We used to say ‘start with a healthy 
chick.’ Maybe we still say it, but prac- 
tically every flock put down in any 
broiler area today contains a gener- 
ous sprinkling of CRD carriers, Ty- 
phoid Marys,” Dr. Milligan added. 

So, he said, there is more to the 
problem than just good housing, of 
which much is said today. 

“Better housing requires a better 
type of grower. You can’t replace the 
good judgment of man,” he said in 
pointing out that the human element 
still exists in operating heating and 
ventilating systems and that much of 
the problem of reducing condemna- 
tions is not only in good management 
but the production of “clean’’ birds. 

“Clean” Birds 

“Work is progressing in the devel- 
opment of so-called ‘clean’ birds. Since 
most organisms are relatively slowly 
transmissible, there may in the future 
be value to such an approach. Diffi- 
culties in this approach are the many 
different serological types of pleuro- 
pneumonia-like organisms and the ex- 
istence of other associated organisms. 
It is difficult to accurately determine 
freedom from all the organisms. It is 
now estimated that there may be sev- 
eral hundred different antigenic types 
of PPLO. At any rate, now we have 
chicks carrying these organisms, 
sometimes damaged from CRD at one 
day of age although from the outside 
still vigorous chicks,” he said. 

It is still advisable, he said, that 
repetitive injection of hatchery supply 
flocks can reduce the number of such 
infected chicks. The cost may ap- 
proximate %¢ per chick if there is no 
difference in the number of chicks 
produced. 

“We are using 100 mg. of Terramy- 
cin or 200 mg. of dihydrostreptomycin, 
injecting breeder birds every three to 
six weeks. In one of our field studies, 
increased number of chicks produced 
has completely paid for the injection 
costs,” he said, qualifying his state- 
ment that much work remains to be 
done on this type of prograrn. 


Diet Plays Part 
A well-fortified diet is still one of 
the most helpful steps in controlling 
condemnation problems, he said. Ade- 
quate vitamin A is probably impor- 
tant because it has been shown that 
high levels of A are helpful during 
the recovery period in cases of capil- 
laria worms and coccidiosis outbreaks. 
Vitamins E and A are interrelated. 
Added K is helpful in treating some 
of the symptoms of field hemorrhagic 
disease, even if ineffective in directly 
fighting the basic cause. However, 
high levels of A can also be danger- 
ous. 
“In our experience, feeding continu- 


ously 100 or 200 gm. of antibiotics per 
ton of feed, unpotentiated, is of little 
if any value against CRD,” Dr. Mil- 
ligan said. 

Again touching on the housing situ- 
ation with regard to controlling CRD, 
he said: 

“We are now as an industry testing 
various methods of providing environ- 
ment and are studying remodeling 
possibilities on existing housing. The 
USDA, various states and commer- 
cial firms are working on environ- 
mental controls. It seems likely new 
farm equipment and materials will be 
developed. Results appear promising 
but not revolutionary.” 

Dr. Milligan also urged better cull- 
ing of birds before they are sent to 
processors in order to reduce throw- 
outs. The cost of moving a bird 
through a plant is estimated at 5¢ 
and this savings can be passed along 
to growers if culling is done. It has 
been proven, he said, that culls usual- 
ly weigh as much as good birds, and 
if culls are charged back to growers 
the cost is a factor. 


FDA REGULATIONS—Dr. E. M. 
Hoschall, chief chemist from the Bal- 
timore office of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, urged manufac- 
turers to assume the responsibility of 
mixing formulas that contain addi- 
tives and that farmers and feeders 
must also assume the responsibility of 
using said feeds according to the 
warning labels applied to such mix- 
tures. 

Also, he said, for the FDA rules to 
be successful there must be adequate 
levels of enforcement by federal and 
state enforcement officials. 

“We are going to have some prob- 
lems dealing with medicated feeds. 
Some are not complying,” he said. 

He also said FDA has evidence that 
some feeders are not paying attention 
to swine and poultry warnings that 
medicated feeds must not be used 
several days before slaughtering. 

Also the FDA has stepped up ac- 
tivity in searching for pesticide resi- 
dues and he urged feed people to be 
on the alert for such residues in ma- 
terials used in feed production. 

“There is no difference in the ob- 
jective of the FDA and the feed peo- 
ple. There may be a difference of 
opinion, but not in the objective to 
protect the people,” he said. 


CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS 
IN LAYING HEN NUTRITION— 
Recent work suggests that calcium 
requirements of laying hens are higher 
than that indicated by earlier work, 
said M. B. Gillis, director of research, 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. 

Some nutritionists are now recom- 
mending levels of 3% or more calcium 
in the laying ration. The average hen 
of today produces more eggs than her 
ancestors and this increased produc- 
tion has markedly increased the total 
calcium needs of laying hens, he said. 

At the same time, the nutritionist 
has created more new problems by 
formulating more efficient rations, 
he stated. The modern concept of ra- 
tion formulation involves balancing 
energy and protein while increasing 
the amount of both available. Result 
has been a decrease in total feed con- 
sumption. This decreased feed con- 
sumption serves to increase the cal- 
cium needs of laying hens per unit of 
feed. 


IMPORTANCE OF ENERGY 
VALUES OF FEEDS—FExtensive re- 
vision is needed in the feld of Fraps’ 
productive energy values, pointed out 
Dr. L. M. Potter, poultry husbandry, 
VPI, who said: 

“Because the productive energy val- 
ue of a diet is dependent upon the 
balance of the diet and the nutrient 
composition of the diet, metabolizable 
energy is believed to be a better meas- 
ure of energy input into a poultry 


VIRGINIA OFFICERS—New officers of the Virginia State Feed Assn. elected 


recently at Roanoke are shown above. From left to right, they are: E. B. 
Kaylor, Rockingham Cooperative Farm Bureau, Inc., Harrisonburg, secretary- 
treasurer; Homer R. Kline, Homer R. Kline, Inc., Harrisonburg, second vice 
president; R. L. Barnett, Cooperative Mills, Inc., Roanoke, first vice presi- 
dent, and Preston E. Moyer, Beacon Milling Co., Broadway, Va., president. 


diet. The amount of the metabolizable | 
energy used for the production of 
body gain and body maintenance is 
dependent upon the balance of the 
diet. Now that the results of a large 
number of metabolizable energy de- 
terminatons on feed ingredients are 
available, it becomes desirable to use 
metabolizable energy values of feed 
ingredients to estimate the energy 
value of poultry diets.” 


CAPILLARIA WORMS—Capillaria 
worms, it was reported at one of the 
poultry panel discussions, seem to be 
on the increase in Virginia. Growers 
wanted to know what to do to eradi- 
cate them, since experience is lacking 
inasmuch as they haven't been a 
problem in the state. 

The consensus was: isolate the 
houses, close them up and then steam 
the ground thoroughly. If that doesn’t 
work, one member suggested: “Tear 
the house down and start all over.” 


TURKEY FEEDING AND MAN- 
AGEMENT—Suggestions on turkey 
feed formulation were presented by 
Dr. J. R. Couch of Texas A&M Col- 
lege. Among the recommendations for 
feeds in a turkey rearing program 
were these: 

Prestarter—30-32% protein; high- 
er level of vitamins and antibiotics 
and increased unidentified factor for- 
tification; Calorie-protein ratio of 
about 27:1; adequate minerals. Fed 
for two to three weeks, or 1 lb. per 
poult. 

Starter—28% protein; well forti- 
fied. 

Grower—Divide the growing period 
into two 4-week intervals; the first 
might be 9-12 weeks of age, during 
which protein might be 20-24%, with 
a C-P ratio of 40 to 42:1; the second 
interval, 13-16 weeks, is a period of 
continued rapid growth, and males 
particularly require a higher level of 
protein. Separate the sexes at the 
end of the 16th week, when the fe- 
males can go on a finisher. Males 
should get a formula with 18-20% 
protein until the end of the 20th 
week, then go on the finisher. 

A complete feed system produces 
superior results as compared with 
the “cafeteria” system. 


Finisher—Use a high energy for- 
mula with low protein (15%) and 
decreased micronutrients. 

Dr. Couch noted that feeding sexes 
separately has shown improved re- 
sults. If males and females are fed 
separately, the following is sug- 
gested: Males—24% protein grower, 
9-12 weeks; 22% grower, 13-16 
weeks; 20% grower, 17-20 weeks; 
15% finisher, 21 weeks to market. 
Females—22% grower, 7-12 weeks; 
20% grower, 13-16 weeks; 17 weeks 
to market, 15% finisher. 

The Texas scientist said it is nec- 
essary to use at least two UGF 
sources in growing turkey diets. He 
described a good combination for a 


214% distillers dried solubles, dried 
whey or dried brewers yeast, and 
144% antibiotic fermentation residue. 
The level may be decreased as the 
growing period progresses. 

ALL GRAIN RATIONS FOR 
BEEF CATTLE—Dr. M. B. Wise, 
North Carolina State College, re- 
ported on studies of all-concentrate 
rations for growing beef cattle. 

He reported on the performance of 
calves fed all-concentrate diets with 
and without sodium and potassium bi- 
carbonates. The calves on the basal 
ration outperformed the others in 
average daily gain—1.89 to 0.72—and 
in feed per pound of gain—5.83 to 
12.72. 

The basal diet contained 95.1% 
ground shelled corn, 1.0% urea, 2.0% 
cottonseed oil, 0.7% limestone, 0.2% 
defluorinated phosphate, 0.1% vita- 
min A and D concentrate and 0.9% 
trace mineralized salt. Calves were 
individually fed ad libitum in concrete 
floored pens with no bedding. Treat- 
ments in the first experiment con- 
sisted of the basal ration fed unsup- 
plemented and the basal ration in 
which 11% of the ground shelled corn 
was replaced with 7% sodium bicar- 
bonate and 4% potassium bicarbon- 
ate. 

The results of the first experi- 
ment, including success with calves 
on the basal diet, according to Dr. 
Wise, prompted the second in which 
performance was measured with all- 
concentrate basal diet alone or sup- 
plemented with sodium and potassium 
acetate, ground hay or long hay. 

Best daily gain in the second test 
was registered by the calves fed the 
basal ration and ground hay—2.57 Ib. 
The weight gains registered were: 
basal, 2.50; basal with sodium and 
potassium acetate, 2.24; basal and 
ground hay, 2.57, and basal and long 
hay, 2.50. 

He noted that the gains by the 
calves fed basal ration and basal and 
hay registered similar gains. How- 
ever, the gains on the ration to which 
sodium and potassium acetate were 
added were slightly depressed. 
Growth and feed conversion values in- 
dicated no advantage for the addi- 
tion of hay or the sodium and po- 
tassium salts in this experiment, Dr. 
Wise reported. 


GRAIN RATION FOR MILK PRO- 
DUCTION—Pelleted feed or partial- 
ly pelleted feed is increasing in use 
because of automatic handling, feed- 
ing in milking parlors and reduced 

(Turn to VIRGINIA, page 8) 


prestarter as being 2%% fishmeal, 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
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These are the facts of the case. If you haven't already 
done so, give Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa a trial . . . now. 


We invite you to look at the record and judge Small’s 


Dehydrated Alfalfa on all these counts: 


PRODUCT — smalls Dehydrated Alfalfa is known for its 
high quality and uniform grade and color. Backing up the product is 


Small’s guarantee that your order will match your specifications. 


FACILITIES A:cher-Daniels-Midland Company maintains 
the most modern facilities in the industry for harvesting, dehydrating, 


analyzing, storing and shipping Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. 


EXPERIENCE smalls Dehydrated Alfalfa was first pro- 
duced in 1932. This was the beginning of the dehydrated alfalfa in- 


dustry. 


PERFORMANCE Buyers of Small’s testify to the 


unsurpassed performance in fulfillment of contracts in accordance 


with grade specified. 


ACCEPTANCE — s:nall's Dehydrated Alfalfa is the choice 
of experienced feedstuff buyers everywhere. It is used in more famous 


brands of formula feeds than any other. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


P. O. Box 356 


ALFALFA DIVISION 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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Major Nutrition Developments Discussed 
At Annual Distillers Feed Conference 


CINCINNATI — Reports on some 
of the most important topics and re- 
cent developments in poultry and 


livestock nutrition were presented at | 


the annual Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence this week. And a large crowd 
of more than 300 scientists and oth- 
ers were on hand to hear the talks by 
several college nutritionists. 

In addition to a report on the fur- 
ther work on vitamin-like unidenti- 
fied growth factors in distillers dried 
solubles (also see story on page 1), 
the conference included papers on re- 
search on such things as: 

—Processed whole soybeans as a 
feed ingredient. 

—Relation of protein and energy 
for the laying hen. 

—Growth promoting effects of fats 
and other crude nutrient sources for 
chicks. 

—Vitamin A and carotene for beef 
cattle. 

—Factors influencing amino acid 
requirements for chick growth. 

—New and prospective develop- 
ments in calf nutrition. 

—Unidentified factors in swine ra- 
tions. 

—Developments in 
managing sows. 

—vValue of distillers dried solubles 
in mink rations. 

Summaries of the reports follow: 


VITAMIN-LIKE UNIDENTIFIED 
GROWTH FACTORS FROM CORN 
DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES— 
Studies on the extraction, liberation, 
isolation and purification of the or- 
ganic growth factors in corn distillers 
dried solubles have been continued, 
it was pointed out in a paper by Dr. 
J. R. Couch and H. D. Stelzner of 
Texas A&M College. 

Dr. Couch presented data indicat- 
ing the presence of two unknown 
growth factors. These factors, which 
differ both chemically and physical- 
ly, have been isolated from corn dis- 
tillers dried solubles. One of the fac- 
tors, the isopropanol : chloroform 
concentrate, was also isolated from 
fish solubles, fish meal and fluid egg 
yolk. This factor may be the “fish 
factor.” Data presented also indicate 
that corn distillers dried  solubles 
may contain both the “whey factor” 
and the “fish factor” when consid- 
ered from the practical point of view. 

Dr. Couch reviewed some of the 
recent work on unidentified factors 
and noted that data the last three 
years indicate that more than one 
organic factor may be present in dis- 
tillers dried solubles. The organic 
growth promoting components may 


feeding and 


also exist in more than one active 
form. Studies the past year suggest 
that distillers dried solubles may con- 
tain two organic factors. His report 
at the conference concerned the 
fractionation of two organic insolu- 
ble concentrates which have been 
shown to increase growth rates of 
chicks and poults. 

He told of work with the isopro- 
panol insoluble concentrate and also 
the isopropanol : chloroform concen- 
trate may be similar to the “fish fac- 
tor” since this fraction has also been 
isolated from fish solubles and fish 
meal. Similarity of the fluid egg yolk 
activity to the “fish factor” response 
was reported by Illinois in 1956. 

It may be postulated that many of 
the unidentified factor sources may 
contain the same factor varying only 
in amount of growth factors present. 
If this postulate were true, many of 
the variations in the literature may 
be explained. 

Dr. Couch said the isopropanol: 
chloroform concentrate obtained by 
the fractionation procedure outlined 
may differ from the active compo- 
nent reported by Wiese et al. from 
fractionation studies with dried egg 
yolk. Many of the solubility and 
physical characteristics reported by 
these workers do not agree with 
those observed for isopropanol : chlor- 
oform concentrate. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING PRO- 
TEIN AND AMINO ACID RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR CHICK 
GROWTH — From a literature re- 
view, said Dr. E. L. Stephenson of 
the University of Arkansas, it is 
clear that two theories have been 
suggested relative to amino acid re- 
quirements —- (1) that requirements 
vary with amount of protein in the 
diet; (2) that the requirement for 
certain amino acids varies propor- 
tionately with amount of productive 
energy in the formula. 

Dr. Stephenson went on to review 
recent papers on this subject, includ- 
ing some Arkansas work. 

The information currently avail- 
able, he said, indicated that many 
variables had to be considered when 
computing the requirements for in- 
dividual amino acids. The require- 
ment for an amino acid was appar- 
ently governed by amounts of other 
essential amino acids (and possibly 
non-essential ones) as well as the 
energy level. To compute such a re- 
quirement, one would have to solve 
several equations simultaneously; 
thus the need for an electronic com- 


puter was apparent. 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. m. Mo. Del. Md. 
December 31 ............. 1,123 462 787 771 65 704 1,940 2,041 
January 7 ... 1,168 443 850 6% 729 1,893 2,111 
January 14 .. 1,120 466 778 644 140 756 1,886 2,204 
January 21 .. 1,125 530 586 622 5! 743 1,940 2,283 
January 28 . 1,143 468 832 59% 112 739 1,919 2,299 
February 4 1,16! 402 878 64) 98 92! 2,040 2,380 
February |! 1,133 524 897 707 106 855 2,070 2,400 
February /8 1,185 412 949 765 122 B16 2,013 2,220 
February 25 1191 402 956 743 102 767 1,939 2,427 
1,184 414 710 99 843 2,115 2,076 

Week ending Va. W.Va N.C $.c Ga Fla Ala Miss 
December 3! ............. 1,069 461 150 2990S 5,875 250 2,956 2,355 
January 7 .. 1,062 523 3,425 315 6, 286 298 3,099 2,433 
January 14 .. 1,072 516 3,475 308 5,996 264 2,474 
January 2! . 977 517 3,432 351 5.963 255 3,159 2,384 
January 28 . 406 3,479 325s «6,12 256 463,466 2,507 
February 4 1,040 375 3,659 250 6, 783 270 3,672 2,724 
February 1,199 369 3,834 4000s 7,211 260 4,032 3,020 
February . 1,195 462 9 395 7,521 2380s 4,188 2,979 
February 25 1,026 529 3,984 422 7,655 223 4,404 3,085 
973 465 3,895 480 227 4,649 2,860 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1960-6! 1959-60 
December 3! 474 2,054 260 261 1,229 32,715 31,212 
January 7 ......... 2,288 325 239 1,226 33,954 32,359 
January 14 .... 423 2,145 307 279 1,284 33,838 32,401 
January 21 .. 464 2,149 308 23! 1,224 33,499 32,615 
January 28 ... 498 2,299 289 26! 1,218 34,732 33,444 
February 4 507 2.499 345 309 «36,658 34,222 
February |! 496 2.549 359 273 1.293 38,725 34,706 
February 18 50! 2,760 373 253 1.377 39,557 34,632 
February 25 ’ 556 2,707 352 272 1,388 39,957 34,629 
‘ 521 2.816 413 305 «1,447 «39,643 «(34,769 


Dr. Stephenson noted that Dr. L. 
Michaud of Merck & Co. fed data 
from several stations into a compu- 
ter, and the machine was able to 
calculate amino acid requirements 
for diets of given energy levels. The 
various amino acids were plotted as 
percentage of total dietary protein 
and separate curves established for 
different energy levels. Various pub- 
lished formulas were then fitted to 
these curves and attempts made to 
adjust energy and amino acid balance 
through use of crystalline amino 
acids and fat. If the previous calcu- 
lations were correct, an increase in 
growth and feed efficiency should re- 
sult. This was definitely true in this 
case. The sensitivity of the relation- 
ships was illustrated by responses 
obtained when different factors were 
added individually rather than in 
combination. An increase in fat re- 
sulted in growth depression and a de- 
crease in feed efficiency. Addition of 
glycine, arginine, lysine and methio- 
nine to correct the amino acid bal- 
ance resulted in a small increase in 
growth and feed efficiency. When 
both fat and amino acids were added 
together, the resulting increases in 
both rate of gain and efficiency of 
feed utilization were much greater. 

(Also see review of Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers meet- 
ing on page 26.) 

Dr. Stephenson also referred to 
other factors affecting amino acid 
requirements. A recent Arkansas 
study suggested that the female 
chick, which grew more slowly than 
the male, had a more critical re- 

(Turn to NUTRITION, page 97) 


Distillers Feeds 
Total of 300,000 
Tons Predicted 


CINCINNATI—Production of dis- 
tillers feeds in 1961 will total more 
than 300,000 tons, C. D. McDermott, 
president, Distillers Feed Research 
Council, told persons attending the 
annual Distillers Feed Conference. 

He said that production in 1960 
was 351,700 tons compared to 348,- 
000 in 1959. 

Mr. McDermott, who is vice pres- 
ident of Grain Processing Corp., 
Muscatine, Iowa, commented that 
the council has a policy of “encour- 
aging and financially supporting re- 
search projects at colleges and uni- 
versities.” He continued, saying, 
“Workers willingly pursue projects 
that offer an opportunity to make 
new observations that become an in- 
tegral part of our over-all knowledge 
of animal nutrition. 

“As our knowledge about our feeds 
increases through this continuing 
program, other important informa- 
tion is revealed, students are trained, 
needed equipment and facilities are 
acquired and, probably most impor- 
tant, ideas are generated. 

“It was just six years ago that the 
people assembled in this room heard 
reports on the growth promoting 
properties of the mineral constituents 
in corn distillers dried solubles. This 
announcement from both the Cornell 
and Texas stations provoked new in- 
terest in the role of trace minerals 
in animal nutrition. 

“As a result, we have seen an 
abundance of literature in this sub- 
ject and a new, or at least an en- 
larged, chapter has been written in 
the textbooks. Although our industry 
encouraged the research that led to 
this important observation, it did 
not reap any benefits. 

“Last year we heard a report from 
the Texas station on the isolation of 
an organic substance from corn dis- 
tillers dried solubles which stimulat- 
ed the growth of poultry. 

(Turn to DISTILLERS, page 98) 


Nutrena Urges Feed 
Industry to Back 
Labeling Changes 


MINNEAPOLIS —A bid for feed 
industry support of proposed meas- 
ures “to simplify labeling require- 
ments” was made here this week by 
Nutrena Feeds. 

The move followed closely distribu- 
tion of an eight-item questionnaire, 
sponsored by the American Associ- 
ation of Feed Control Officials and 
prepared by John Kuzmeski, Massa- 
chusetts feed and fertilizer control 
service chemist. (Feedstuffs, March 
4.) 

The questionnaire is designed to 
sample industry reaction to the label 
revision proposals. 

AAFCO is conducting a survey to 
determine whether, with current nu- 
trition knowledge and methods of 
formulation and analysis, it is possi- 
ble and desirable to revise feed tags. 
The survey deals with such things as 
ingredient listings and quantitative 
guarantees. 

Some 200 feed manufacturers, con- 
trol officials, trade group spokesmen 
and federal officials received the Nu- 
trena mailing, including a copy of the 
firm’s two-page response to the ques- 
tionnaire, from President James C. 
North. 

The mailing covered a cross-section 
of the industry and its controlling 
agencies, Mr. North said. 

In his letter Mr. North said, “Nu- 
trena feels today as it did when we 
raised the labeling issue last fall, 
that there is a critical need for sim- 
pler, more flexible feed tag require- 
ments.” 

He urged “thoughtful considera- 
tion and an early response” to the 
Kuzmeski questionnaire. 

Mr. North referred to an address 
by Warren A. Armstrong, Nutrena 
quality control and formulation man- 
ager, before the AAFCO in October, 
1960, in which he called current la- 
beling laws “wasteful.” 

“Retard Efficiency” 

Mr. Armstrong said “present out- 
dated requirements” retard manu- 
facturing efficiency and _ increase 
farmers’ feed bills. 

As an example he cited obstacles 
faced by manufacturers computing 
feed formulas with electronic calcu- 
lators. “These firms are able to se- 
lect the one most economical blend 
from the millions of possible ingredi- 
ent combinations that meet given nu- 
tritional standards,” he said. “Fre- 
quently, however, the formula select- 
ed contains no part of some of the 
ingredients considered. 

“Since it is impossible to print la- 
bels for each of the countless num- 
ber of potential formulas, which 
change from week to week as in- 
gredient prices vary, all considered 
ingredients are listed on tags and 
bags and, to conform to present laws, 
a measurable amount of each in- 
gredient is included in the feed 

(Turn to NUTRENA, page 97) 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


At Memphis Irregular 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures prices moved irregularly on 
the Memphis Board of Trade during 
the past week. 

Actually, the market moved for- 
ward with gains of soybeans and 
dropped on days when beans suffered 
declines. 

Cash cottonseed oil meal business 
was reported to be fair and soybean 
oil meal slow. 

Dealers said that broiler feed de- 
mand was good, although dairy feed 
business was light. 

Eastern Trunk Line soybean oil 
meal closed March 7 $1.50 per ton 
higher than on Feb. 28, unrestricted 
soybean oil meal $1.50 lower to 15¢ 
higher, and bulk solvent cottonseed 
oil meal $1 to $2.50 lower. 
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Broiler Prices Drop 


l/2c; Egg Set Up 3% 


fell nearly 14%¢ lb. last week in the 
Delmarva area, according to thé 
Maryland Crop Reporting Service. 
The average price paid per pound 
was 17.42¢, compared to 18.81¢ the 
week before. A year ago the price 
was 19.98¢. 


Nationwide, for 22 important broil- 
er producing states, the egg set last 
week was 58,696,000. This was 3% 
above the previous week and 18% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Settings were up from the pre- 


International Milling 


Buys Overseas Firm 
MINNEAPOLIS — International 


| Milling Co. of Minneapolis has ex- 
SALISBURY, MD.—Broiler prices | 


vious week in 18 of 22 states. States | 


reporting sizeable increases include 
Virginia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Alabama and Georgia. 


Placements in the 22 states to- 
taled 39,643,000 chicks. This was 1% 
below the previous week but 13% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Decreases were reported for 10 
states compared to the previous week. 


include Maryland, Pennsylvania, Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas. 


Vern Lundin Named to 
New Hubbard Post 


MANKATO, MINN.—Appointment 
of Vernard E. Lundin to the newly 
created position of director of pub- 
lic and employee 

relations for Hub- 
| bard Milling Co. 
has been an- 
nounced by Ogden 
P. Confer, presi- 
dent. 

In the new posi- 
tion, Mr. Lundin 
will handle all 
public relations 
for the company, 
prepare and edit 
company publica- 
tions and institutional literature, and 
serve as direct contact man for the 
company with all its employees in 
all branches. This will involve orien- 
tation of new employees and direc- 
tion of employee training. 

“Our company has grown to the 
point where it is necessary to con- 
centrate public and employee rela- 
tions into one department,” said Mr. 
Confer. “Mr. Lundin now will be able 
to devote his entire time to activities 
which will further the best interests 
of the company with the general pub- 
lic and with all its employees in 
Mankato, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Springfield, Ill.; Marion, Ind., and 
Omaha.” 

Mr. Lundin attended Mankato 
State College and for 13 years was 
on the editorial staff of the Mankato 
Free Press. He joined Hubbard in 
1942, and has worked in sales, adver- 
tising, sales promotion and public re- 
lations. 


Vernard Lundin 


Utah Firm Undertakes 


Major Expansion Work 


MORONI, UTAH — The Moroni 
(Utah) Feed Co. has announced a 
$500,000 remodeling and building im- 
provement program for its turkey 
processing and feed plants here. 


The announcement, by J. Howard 
Blackham, president, was approved 
by company directors at their annual 
meeting here. Mr. Blackham said 
construction plans would be drawn 
up immediately. 

The processing plant handles 90- 
95% of the turkeys produced in 
Utah’s Sanpete County, one of the 
nation’s top  turkey-producing re- 
gions. 

Mr. Blackham told members of the 
Moroni firm that the company did 
$10,859,000 worth of business during 
the calendar year ending Jan. 31, 
1960. 


panded its operations in South Amer- 
ica with the acquisition of a formula 
feed business headquartered at Guay- 
aquil, a seaport city of 500,000 in 
Ecuador. 

“Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., In- 
ternational’s Canadian affiliate, pur- 
chased the fixed assets of Fabrica de 
Alimentos Balanceados Champion 
and will begin producing formula 
feeds for poultry and cattle,” said 
John B. Bean, vice president in 
charge of the firm’s overseas division. 

The new company will be known 
as Molinos Champion, S.A. It is In- 
ternational’s second expansion into 
an overseas country in the past three 
years. The company has two flour 
mills in Venezuela where milling op- 
erations began in July, 1958. 

Managing director of the new feed 
business in Ecuador will be Dean H. 
Ellett, who has been plant manager 
of the firm’s Supersweet Feeds plant 


| at New Ulm, Minn., since 1958. He 
States showing appreciable decreases | 


has been in the feed business since 
1938. 

F. A. Gaitan, a native of Colombia, 
who has been with International 
since October, 1959, will be assistant 
managing director. 

This is the firm’s first formula 
feed plant overseas. International al- 
so operates 10 Supersweet Feeds 
plants in the U.S. and two feed plants 
in Canada. 


31 Counties 
To Get USDA Aid 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that 31 flood-stricken counties in Ala- 
bama have been made eligible for 
donation of government-owned feed 
grains for emergency livestock feed- 
ing. 

About 100 freight cars of Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation-owned corn 
had started to move from midwest- 
ern points toward Nashville and 
Memphis, Tenn., and as a result were 
in position for diversion immediately 
into the disaster area. 

Distribution of the free feed grain 
will be made under the direction of 
the Commissioner-of the Alabama 
Department of Agriculture and In- 
dustries and will be limited to: (1) 
Flood-stranded livestock, unidentified 
or commingled, for which feed and 
pasture is not available, and (2) live- 
stock for which producers have been 
unable to arrange feed or pasture. 

Large numbers of cattle, mainly 
beef but including some dairy cattle, 
strayed from farms in the area as 
a result of floods. Feed is not avail- 
able and pastures are not grazable 
because of heavy mud sediment. 


Iowa Association Plans 
District Grain Schools 


DES MOINES, IOWA—The West- 
ern Grain & Feed Assn. of Iowa will 
hold two district meetings next week, 
according to Bob Skinner, executive 
secretary. 

The first meeting will be held 
Tuesday, March 14, at the Chamber 
of Commerce building in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa and a dinner and eve- 
ning program will follow at the 
Sheraton-Montrose Hotel. The second 
meeting will be held Thursday, March 
16, at the Country Club, Atlantic, 
Iowa. 

At each meeting there will be a 
grain grading school held in the 
afternoon followed by a dinner and 
an evening program. 

A representative of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s office in Evans- 
ton, Ill. will discuss topics of interest 
to the grain trade. 

President Bud Swanson will dis- 
cuss a very important and timely 
subject, “How to Manage Your Credit 
Problems in 1961.” 

A representative of the Federated 
Insurance Co. will discuss Western’s 
new group insurance program. 
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COLORADO DIRECTORS—Members of the Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Assn. reelected their five directors at the association’s 36th annual 
convention held in Denver recently. They are, first row, left to right, Del Ellis, 
for a one year term, and Terry Hall, Ken Lloyd, and standing, Floyd Borders 
and Jack Malo, all for three-year terms. 


Colorado Speakers Paint Optimistic 
Picture for Feed Industry Growth 


By BOB WEIR 


Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers Assn. 


DENVER—Del Ellis 


head of the | 


grain department of the Colorado | 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, was 
elected president of the Colorado 


Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. 
at its 36th annual convention, held 
recently in the Denver Hilton Hotel 
Robert Davis of Simpson & Co., Colo- 
rado Springs, was elected vice presi- 
dent. 


bright and optimistic picture for the 
future of the feed industry, particu- 
larly in the West. He said that be- 
cause of increases in population and 
the shift of people from the East 
to the Midwest and West, feed deal- 
ers will have more volume to meet 
the increased consumption of meat, 
milk and eggs. He also said that 
feeding will be done in the future 


| closer to where consumption is. 


Reelected to the board of directors | 


were Mr. Ellis for one year, and 
Floyd Borders of Snell Grain Co., 
Stratton; Terry Hall of Hall Grain 
Co., Akron; Ken Lloyd of Walston 
& Co., Denver, and Jack Malo of In- 
termountain Elevator Co., Denver, 
all for three-year terms 

As president, Mr. £llis will act as 
host for the Colorado association at 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. convention to be held at the 
Denver Hilton in March, 1962 

More than 550 persons attended 
the 36th annual convention, described 
by the board of directors as “the 
most successful in the history of the 
association.” For many years the 
convention had been held in the Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel in Denver. 

The convention opened on Sunday 
night with a buffet-smoker for 300 of 
the men delegates, sponsored by the 
Denver Feed & Grain Club, and near- 
ly 250 of their wives attended a din- 
ner and comedy hat show entertain- 
ment, sponsored by the Evans Grain 
Co., of Salina, Kansas. Mrs. Robert 
Harrison of Wheatridge, known as 
“The Mad Hatter,” staged the hat 
show with silly hats from all over 
the world. 

Gov. Stephen L. R. MecNichols 
opened the Monday morning meeting 
with a welcoming address in which 
he described his recent trip with oth- 
er governors to South America. 

D. L. Chase of Denver, sales mana- 
ger for the Ranchway Feeds Co., and 
chairman of the association’s feed 
committee, presided at the feed meet- 
ing, which this year was an inno- 
vation for the association. It was the 
first time that the Monday morning 
session was devoted exclusively to 
the feed industry. The meeting room 
was completely full and the dealers 
stayed for the entire program. The 
theme of the meeting was “How to 
Survive in the Feed Business.” 

Wayne Oxley of Wiley, Colo., a 
national director of the American De- 
hydrators Assn., presented a film on 
alfalfa dehydrating called “The 12- 
Month Summer.” 


Optimistic Future 


Dr. Raymond J. Doll, agricultural 
economist for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City, painted a 


George Reynolds of Longmont, 
president of the Colorado Cattle 
Feeders Assn., told the crowd that 
cattle feeders want to deal with feed 
dealers of integrity. Cattle feeding is 
big business and feeders don’t have 
time to shop around to get the best 
prices. He also recommended that 
dealers get into the bulk feed busi- 
ness or the feeders will be tempted 
to install their own feed mixing 
equipment. 


25% Increase 


Oakley Ray, economist with the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago, drew an optimistic picture 
for the feed industry. He said that 
population increases in the next 10 
years will require a 25% increase in 
commercial feeds. He also outlined 
how feedmen should make a market 
survey of their trade area to deter- 
mine possible needs for expansion. 

Richard Colvin of the Butler Man- 
ufacturing Co., Kansas City, ex- 
plained to the dealers what they 
might need in the way of bulk mix- 
ing equipment and its probable cost. 

At the Monday noon luncheon, 
Hirsch Harrison of the Snell Grain 
Co. was presented the association’s 
annual service award plaque “for 
outstanding service last year to this 
association.” He was chairman of the 
transportation committee. 


Urged to Cooperate 

William F. Brooks, president of 
the National Grain Trade Council, 
Washington, D.C., explained the Ken- 
nedy feed grain program as intro- 
duced in Congress, but he predicted 
that it wouldn’t pass in time to af- 
fect the 1961 grain crop. He urged 
the industry to cooperate with the 
administration and Congress leading 
toward a better break for agricul- 
ture. 

Ted H. Anderson, deputy director 
of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice of Kansas City, warned the mem- 
bers that America’s surplus problem 
must be solved, but not at the ex- 
pense of the farm communities. He 
said that agriculture today is so effi- 
cient that it is difficult to enjoy peace 
with other nations and have a bal- 
anced agricultural situation. 

Richard Schmidt, Denver attorney 
and former counsel for the Syming- 

(Turn to COLORADO, page 99) 
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PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


some weeks. Prices will probably 
hold up better this spring, and the 
last half of the year will depend 
largely on market receipts at that 
time, but there is a good chance that 
summer prices will average above, 
and fall prices below, a year earlier. 

Stocker and feeder cattle prices 
are currently close to those of a 
year ago. A seasonal price rise is 
likely for these cattle and for cows 


this spring with the beginning of | 


new pasture growth. 
Hog Prices 

The USDA reports that hog prices 
are now well above last year’s prices 
and will continue at a higher level 
until about midyear. This summer 
they may average close to last sum- 
mer. During the fall price decline, 
which this year is not expected to be 
large, prices are expected to drop 
below last fall. 

The hog inventory indicates that, 
until marketings of spring pigs begin 
this summer, hog slaughter in 1961 
will be smaller than it was last year. 
Slaughter in federally inspected 
plants in January was down 12% 
from a year earlier. 

The reductions in the next few 
months may not be as great, but 
pork output will continue below last 
year. Marketings this spring and 
early summer will be closer to last 
year because the late fall crop was 
about as large as a year earlier. When 
hogs from the spring pig crop come 
to market in volume, hog slaughter 
will rise above a year earlier. 


Soy Meal F utures 
Volume Picks Up 


By F. C. BISSON 
Feedstuffs Speciel Correspondent 

CHICAGO — After having tapered 
off for a few days during the fore 
part of the week ending March 7, 
there was an appreciable pickup in 
the volume of soybean oil meal fu- 
tures activity on the Chicago Board 
of Trade the past two sessions, With 
better than 2,500 lots of 100 tons 
each traded both March 6 and 7. 

Tenders on open March futures 
contracts, after having been on the 
liberal side the first notice day, have 
fallen off to some extent with only 
125 lots involved during the past 
four days as compared with 205 
March 1 alone. 

The open commitment in the ma- 
turing delivery is being cut into rath- 
er consistently; ten days ago, it 
amounted to better than 1,400 lots 
but as of the close of business March 
7, it was whittled down to 542 lots of 
100 tons each. Currently, the lion’s 
share of the trade is going into May 
and July with the open interest in 
the latter delivery amounting now to 
over 4,000 lots. 

Prices have shown some signs of 
easing off in line with the recent 
heaviness that has been noted in the 
raw commodity. Compared with the 
season's highs, they are down about 
$2 per ton but when matched up 
against the year ago price levels, cur- 
rent ones are from $13 to $14 per 
ton higher. 


Puerto Rico Confirms 


Prices on Molasses 


NEW ORLEANS — Puerto Rican 
producers have now confirmed prices 
of several sales of feeding cane mo- 
lasses during February, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The confirmed prices were for con- 
tracts ‘amounting to 8.2 million gal- 
lons, minimum 86 degrees Brix and 
50-52% total sugars. Prices ranged 
from 10.75¢ plus a “profit sharing” 
clause to a high of 12.25¢ per gal- 
ion with no payment for sugars above 
percentages stated, f.ob. Puerto 
Rican ports. 


Merger of Canadian 
Feed Companies Told 


TORONTO—Merger of two Cana- 
dian companies which produce formu- 
la feed was approved here March 7 
by stockholders in special meetings. 

Approving the merger were the 
stockholders of Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., and Toronto Elevators Ltd. 
The new firm, which is expected to be 
first in feed volume in the country, 
will be known as Maple Leaf Mills, 


| Ltd. 


Toronto Elevators formula feeds 
are sold under the name “Master 
Feeds” and dog food under the name 
“Master.” Its feeds are produced in 
plants at Toronto, Baden, Prescott, 
Chatham and Owen Sounds, Ontario. 

Maple Leaf Milling feeds are sold 
under the name “Pioneer-Cafeteria.” 
Its plants are at Montreal, Toronto, 
St. Boniface, Calgary and New West- 
minster. It leases a plant at Goderich. 
These facilities have a 780 ton capac- 
ity per eight hour day. A new plant 
is under construction at Ste. Foye, 
Quebec, Maple Leaf said. 

Toronto Elevators is a leading firm 
in the grain industry and Maple 
Leaf’s principal business is flour mill- 
ing. 

Announcement of the amalgama- 
tion said it was to achieve economies, 
to increase efficiency in operations, 
administration and sales and to pro- 
vide improved customer service. 

Officers of the new firm are: J. D. 
Leitch, chairman and executive offi- 
cer; C. E. Soward, president; G. M. 
MacLachlan, executive vice presi- 
dent; F. T. Carnegie, secretary, and 
G. A. Scrimger, treasurer. 


IMC Officials, Feed 


Industry Agents Meet 


SKOKIE, ILL.—International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. reports suc- 
cess in its recent marketing venture 
to cut red tape in tough questions 
posed to sales managers by custom- 
ers and field sales agents. 

To eliminate the tendency to fall 
back on the statement, “I'll check 
with production when I get back 
home,” IMC held a top level tour of 
face-to-face meetings of management 
of the firm and feed industry agents 
across the U.S. and Canada. 

With the thought that the “best 
informed sales agents are able to 
serve feed manufacturers best,” the 
executives briefed 20 sales agents 
and their staffs at 10 meetings in as 
many cities, IMC says. 

They went into such topics as com- 
pany policy, production status of all 
present and proposed products, mar- 
keting programs in support of the 
agents, research on various projects 
and long-range planning. 

Making presentations were the vice 
presidents of marketing, production 
and sales as well as the sales mana- 
ger for feed ingredients. 

A principal result of this exchange 
of views was confirmation of an IMC 
plan for a sales agents advisory pan- 
el March 13-15 at its headquarters 
here. 

The 11-member panel drawn from 
across the country and Canada will 
inaugurate what IMC envisions as an 
annual event that will explore in- 
dustry trends, business outlook, sales 
and production developments and 
other matters pertinent to the feed 
business. 

“The two-day seminar is expected 
to benefit sales agents, the feed in- 
dustry and IMC by developing the 
latest, most useful economic and 
technical information and by bring- 
ing together the customer viewpoint 
with that of a supplier of raw ma- 
terials and additives to feed manu- 
facturers,” the announcement said. 


475 ATTEND OPEN HOUSE 

MORRISTOWN, MINN.—An esti- 
mated 475 persons attended the Mor- 
ristown Feed Mill’s annual open 
house held here. The mill is operated 
by the Schroeder brothers. 


Negotiations Over 
Enzyme Break Off 


SHELDON, IOWA—Elliott Roose- 
velt said late this week that negotia- 
tions for sale of the enzyme prod- 
uct marketed by the bankrupt North- 
ern Biochemical Co. have broken 
down, halting organization of a 
planned successor firm. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that he and 
Harold Kistner, Sr., father of the 
former Northern Biochemical Co. 
president and head of Bio-Zyme, Inc., 
Hospers, Iowa, manufacturer of Acta- 
ferm, have broken off talks. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that he planned 
to spend the weekend in Minneapolis 
talking with possible financial back- 
ers over future moves. 

He had indicated in a statement 
earlier in the week that other means 
of continuing the livestock feed addi- 
tive business would be sought. 

Mr. Roosevelt became chief operat- 
ing officer of the now bankrupt firm 
after Harold Kistner, Jr., president, 
was fired following the $2 million 
Sheldon National Bank embezzle- 
ment. Authorities have indicated that 
over $900,000 of the money taken by 
Mrs. Burnice Geiger was traced to 
Northern Biochemical Co. in which 
she was the largest stockholder. 


Bank Broiler Credit 
Up; Trade Credit Off 


ATLANTA—Bank credit for broil- 
er production increased during Janu- 
ary while trade credit outstanding 
declined, according to survey results 
reported by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. 

Bank credit outstanding at the end 
of January increased slightly from 
a month earlier but was still sharply 
below the total of a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Bank. 
The report noted that while new 
loans increased sharply from Decem- 
ber to January, the gains were vir- 
tually offset by repayments. New 
loans increased, month to month, in 
dealer accounts but they declined in 
producer accounts, the bank stated. 
Repayments by both dealers and 
producers rose from December to 
January. 

The report indicated that the Janu- 
ary, 1961 trade credit outstanding for 
broiler production declined at sample 
feed manufacturing firms in the Sixth 
Federal Reserve District. These firms 
said that dealer accounts were re- 
duced more than producer accounts. 
Trade credit outstanding with deal- 
ers at the firm’s reporting was re- 
duced considerably from the total a 
year earlier, but producer accounts 
were larger. 


Program for Poultry 
Research Meeting Told 


WASHINGTON — Program details 
for the March 20-22 research confer- 
ence on disease, environmental, and 
management factors related to poul- 
try health, have been announced by 
the Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Topics to be covered by USDA, agri- 
cultural college and industry speak- 
ers include the role of USDA, other 
public agencies, and industry in pro- 
ducing wholesome poultry. 

Among the topics will be broiler 
condemnations, respiratory diseases, 
salmonella infections, the role of im- 
munization procedures used to curb 
air-sac infection and disease trans- 
mission in broilers, genetic control of 
poultry disease and environment. 

Sponsored by the Agricultural Re- 
search Service and the University of 
Georgia, the conference will be held 
in Jefferson Auditorium, USDA, with 
registration beginning at 8:30 a.m. 
March 20. 

The conference is planned primarily 
for research scientists in public 
agencies and industry concerned with 
poultry health problems. But others 
interested in this field are invited. 


VIRGINIA 


(Continued from page 4) 


dust and increased palatability of 
some mixtures, said Paul M. Reaves, 
VPI dairy science department, who 
also pointed out that cows eat pellets 
faster than meal. 

Many good herds are fed more pro- 
tein than is necessary. This has come 
about through good feeders improv- 
ing the quality and amount of forage 
without reducing the percent of pro- 
tein in grain mixtures fed along with 
it. 

“Much emphasis has been placed on 
the use of conditioning feeds, as 
wheat bran, ground oats, beet pulp, 
linseed oil meal, for dry cows. Recent 
experimental results have indicated 
that with good roughages the type of 
grain mixture is not of too much 
concern. There were no significant 
differences in udder edema between 
groups receiving different amounts of 
teed or different kinds of feeds,” he 
said. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE MEAT 
TYPE HOG—Feed people can en- 
courage producers to market their 
hogs at lighter weights in order to 
help packers meet the requirements 
of customers for leaner pork. The 
most desired cuts are obtained from 
hogs weighing less than 210 Ib. In re- 
search, it is found that feed require- 
ment per 100 Ib. gain is less for hogs 
200 Ib. down. The average daily gain 
is almost as great at 170 Ib. as at 
200 lb. liveweight. Heavier hogs are 
also discounted in price at markets. 

So advised A. T. Lassiter, Gwalt- 
ney Packing Co., Smithfield, Va., in 
an address on the economy of the 
meat type hog. 

SWINE HEALTH—The cycle of 
more hogs, more likelihood of dis- 
eases and parasite infection and more 
loss as they strike is one that must 
be broken if swine raisers are to stay 
in business, Dr. W. R. Van Dresser, 
VPI veterinary science, said. 

Many of the most known practices 
for prevention of disease have been 
forgotten or discarded because of a 
feeling that feeding antibiotics would 
overcome poor management practices, 
he said. An educational program, 
based on good sanitation, preventive 
measures, must be initiated. Provid- 
ing a healthy environment is prob- 
ably the most important factor in 
maintaining health of hogs. 


Purina Plans New 


Plant in Colombia 


BUGA, COLOMBIA — A $300,000 
Ralston Purina Co. feed plant will 
be built here in the near future, ac- 
cording to Eduardo de la Espriella 
Pombo, general manager of Purina 
in Colombia. 

Initially, the plant is to produce 
2,000 tons of poultry, dairy and hog 
feed per month, he said. 

Purina began its operations in Co- 
lombia in 1957. Since that time, the 
firm has operated a plant in Carta- 
gena where it has an investment of 
approximately $500,000, the an- 
nouncement said. 

This plant manufactures 15-20% of 
the feed in Colombia, according to 
the general manager. 

It is reported that Purina expects 
to expand its business here by moving 
into off-beat rural areas relatively 
distant from the capital, but near to 
Cartagena on the Caribbean coast or 
to the Cauca Valley, two of the coun- 
try’s most productive agricultural 
areas. 

Later, it is intended to supply the 
state of Tolima, Caldas and the pla- 
teau around Bogota. The firm re- 
portedly intends to stimulate poultry 
raising in these three areas. 

The general manager said that 
95% of Purina materials are of do- 
mestic origin, but that much of the 
equipment will be imported. The new 
plant, designed by the firm’s engin- 
eering department in St. Louis, will 
be located on a nine acre tract ac- 
quired at a cost of $25,000. 
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your customers 


ACIFERM SOL 


(VETERINARY) 


ZINC BACITRACIN 


POWDER 


Soluble-25 is recommended for use before and dur- 


This newest addition to the Baciferm 
line enables you to furnish your customers the well- 
known advantages of zinc bacitracin now in a sol- 


ing stress periods .. . for maintaining feed intake... 
and for control of such diseases as CRD, infectious 


uble form. Each pound of Baciferm Soluble-25 
contains 25 grams of bacitracin activity—and will 
medicate 150 gallons of drinking water for treat- 
ment of disease. 


For broilers, layers, turkeys and swine, Baciferm 


sinusitis, bluecomb, bacterial enteritis, etc. 


You can get Baciferm Soluble-25 in 50-pound or 
100-pound fiber drums. Write for sample and lit- 
erature that gives you detailed information that you 
can pass on to your customers. 


Soluble 


the buy is BACIFERM. J- . the reason is zine bacitracin 
ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION ¢ 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S. A., MEXICO 7, D. F. 
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Ontario Poultry Nutrition Work Outlined; 
Metabolizable Energy, Other Studies Described 


By PROF. E. C. HUNT 


Ontario Agricultural College 


GUELPH, ONTARIO—Some of the 
new poultry nutrition research con- 
ducted by staff members of Ontario 

Agricultural Col- 
lege was discussed 
recently by OAC 
staff members. 

Extensive exper- 
iments on metabo- 


lizable energy val- | 


ues and various 
turkey studies 
were among the 
research projects 
outlined. 

The occasion for 
the reports was 
the Poultry Industry School held an- 
nually at the college. The school is 
planned for sales and service per- 
sonnel as well as others interested in 
new information pertaining to the 
poultry industry. 

In addition to the nutrition reports, 
there were talks on hatchery opera- 
tion and various aspects of poultry 
management and housing. 

Reports on poultry nutrition filled 
the third and final day of the meeting. 


ASSESSING METABOLIZABLE 
ENERGY CONTENT —The first pa- 
per of the series was one presented 
by Dr. I. R. Sibbald of the depart- 
ment of nutrition, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. It reported on work 
done by Dr. Sibbald, Dr. S. J. Slinger 
and Dr. G. C. Ashton on the assess- 
ing of metabolizable energy content 
of poultry feeds. The paper included 
reports of six specific experiments. 

Experiment 1—This was a chick 
experiment, designed with two levels 
of calcium (1 and 3%), two levels 
of Aureomycin (0 and 200 ppm), four 
levels of pantothenic acid (5.6, 68, 
14.8 and 28.8 mg./lb.) and four repli- 
cates. 

From the samples of feed and ex- 
creta collected during the first and 
last week a number of statistically 
significant treatment effects on en- 
ergy availability were observed; 
these, however, were small and of 
doubtful practical significance. 

It was interesting to note that the 
M.E. value of feed containing 1% 
Ca plus Aureomycin was greater than 
that containing 3% Ca plus Aureo- 
mycin but when the Aureomycin was 
not present, calcium levels had no 
effect on M.E.; also the highest levels 
of pantothenic acid (28.8 mg./Ib.) 
appeared to depress M.E. values. 

Experiment 2—Three sources of in- 
organic phosphorus were each fed at 


Dr. 8. J. Slinger 


| four levels (dicalcium phosphate % 

| 0.150, 0.238, 0.378 and 0.600). 

In this experiment the M.E. con- 

| tent tended to increase as the phos- 

| phorus content from one source in- 
creased; however, it decreased with 

| increasing levels from the other two 
sources. 

Experiment 3—This was designed 
| particularly to measure the influence 
of dietary calcium levels (1.0, 1.5 and 
2.0%) and antibiotics (none, 200 ppm 


Aureomycin, 200 ppm Terramycin | 


and 50 ppm penicillin) on the utili- 
zation of the energy of a turkey diet. 

No statistically significant differ- 
ences in dietary M.E. values could be 


demonstrated between either calcium | 


levels or antibiotic treatments; how- 
ever, a_ significant interaction be- 
tween calcium levels within antibiotic 
treatments was observed. In the 
presence of Aureomycin or penicillin 
M.E. values increased as dietary cal- 
cium levels decreased; with Terra- 
mycin M.E. values decreased with 
calcium levels. 

It is doubtful if the small differ- 
ences in M.E. values attributed to 
the diets were of any practical im- 
portance; however, the results did 
demonstrate that M.E. values are not 
necessarily additive. Furthermore, 
these results did suggest that reduc- 
ing dietary calcium levels in the pres- 
ence of Aureomycin may allow in- 
creased utilization of dietary energy; 
this is suggestive of antibiotic poten- 
tiation but further studies are indi- 
cated. 

Experiment 4 — This experiment 
was designed in an attempt to deter- 
mine if diluents (advocated by many 
as a way of delaying the onset of 
maturity) would increase the utiliza- 
tion of dietary energy and if cellu- 
lose is available to the chick as a 
source of energy. 

Two diluents (Alphacel, a purified 
| form of cellulose, and kaolin, an in- 
organic material) were used. It was 
found that as the level of diluent 
added to a diet increased the M.E. 
value decreased indicating the dilu- 
ents contained much less available 
energy than did non-diluted chick 
starter diets. There was no signifi- 
eant difference between kaolin di- 
| luted diets and those diluted with 
| cellulose (Alphacel). This indicated 
that cellulose and kaolin contributed 
similar quantities of M.E. and as 
kaolin could not contain M.E. it was 
reasoned that cellulose was not avail- 
able to the chick. 

It appeared dilution slightly im- 
| proved the utilization of energy in 
| the starter diet but that the in- 


DISTILLERS MEETING—Ofiicers, 


board and committee members of the 


Distillers Feed Research Council are shown at a recent meeting at the offices 
of Distilled Spirits Institute in Washington, D.C. Seated (left to right) are: 
President C. D. McDermott, Grain Processing Corp.; Robert W. Coyne, DSI 
president; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpenter, DFRC executive director; Vice Presi- 
dent C. Paul Eberhart, Schenley Distillers; Dr. S. L. Adams, Jos. E. Seagram 
& Sons. Standing (left to right) are: Secretary B. J. O'Callaghan of DSI; 
Dr. Frank Krause, Barton Distilling; George M. Brinker, National Distillers; 
Dr. J. W. Spanyer, Brown-Forman; Dr. H. A. Conner, National Distillers; 


L. R. Rodenberg, National Distillers; 


Walter J. Devlin, Fleischmann Distill- 


ing; Dr. G. L. deBecze, Schenley Distillers; P. W. Luthy, Hiram Walker; 
G. W. Packowski, Jos. E. Seagram & Sons; C. C. Folzenlogen, Schenley Dis- 
tillers, and Howard T. Jones of DSL. The council announced discovery and 
isolation of a new B-vitamin, found in distillers dried feeds, in 1960. 


crease in M.E. remained relatively 
constant regardless of the nature or 
degree of the diluent added. 
Experiment 5—The M.E. content 
of two fat products (tallow, unde- 
gummed soybean oil and a 50/50 
mixture of the two) was studied. The 
interesting results showed that tal- 
low contained less M.E. than the 
undegummed soybean oil (U.D.G:S. 
O.) but the 50/50 mixture, instead of 


| having an M.E. value intermediate 


between the two fats, had a value 
not significantly different from that 
of the U.D.G.S.O., suggesting that 
in the presence of U.D.G.S.O. the uti- 


| lization of tallow is considerably in- 


creased. 

It was also found that as the pro- 
tein level of the feed increased the 
M.E. value of the fats increased. 


| Similarly, it was indicated that as 


the level of tallow in the diet was 
increased from 10 to 20% the M.E. 
value increased; however, the M.E. 
value of U.D.G.S.O. and the 50/50 
mixture decreased with increasing 
levels in the diets. 

Experiment 6—An enlargement of 
the above fat study using (1) tallow; 
(2) U.D.G.S.O.; (3) degummed soy- 
bean oil (D.G.S.O.); (4, 5, and 6) 
50/50 mixture of these three fats; 
(7, 8, and 9) tallow containing 1, 2 
or 3% dried soybean gums; (10, 11, 
and 12) tallow containing 1, 2 or 3% 
crude soybean lecithins; (13) stearic 
acid; (14) stearic acid containing 3% 
dried soybean gums, and (15) stearic 
acid containing 3% crude soybean 
lecithins. 

Here an unexplained reversal was 
noted. If there was any trend in 
M.E. values between tallow and (a) 
U.D.G.S.O. and (b) D.GS.O., it was 
for the tallow to depress the utiliza- 
tion of soybean oil. 

The addition of dried soybean gums 
to tallow at levels of 1, 2, and 3% 
served to produce a linear increase 
in the utilization of energy of the 
tallow suggesting that if the syner- 
gism observed in the previous experi- 
ment was real it was probably the 
gums in the soybean oil which aided 
in the increased utilization of the 
tallow. When soybean lecithins were 
added to tallow it was found that 
the M.E. values of the fat increased 
as the level of the lecithins increased 
from 1 to 2%; however, 3% lecithin 
appeared to depress the utilization 
of the tallow. 

It was also indicated that stearic 
acid, not normally available as a 
source of energy—though present in 
tallow—became more available in the 
presence of dried soybean gums or 
soybean lecithins. 


CALCIUM, ASCORBIC ACID, 
METHIONINE HYDROXY ANA- 
LOGUE AND PROTEIN LEVELS 
FOR LAYERS — The meeting con- 
tinued with papers presented by Dr. 
S. J. Slinger on Calcium, Ascorbic 
Acid, Methionine Hydroxy Analogue 
and Protein Levels for Laying Hens. 

Experiment 1—An experiment was 
made to determine the possible inter- 
action between calcium and ascorbic 
acid in laying hens which had been 
in production for 12 months. Groups 
of hens were fed diets containing 
1.0, 2.5 and 4.0% calcium in the ab- 
sence and presence of 15 mg. of as- 
corbic acid per pound of diet. The 
environmental temperature was 
maintained at 75-80°F. throughout 
the experiment. 

Egg production and feed efficiency 
for egg production were significantly 
improved by increasing the level of 
calcium from 1.0 to 2.5 or 4.6% in 
a wheat, soybean oil meal diet. In- 
creasing the level of calcium de- 
creased egg weight loss during a 14 
day incubation period and increased 
specific gravity in a highly significant 
manner. Haugh unit values were 
highest with the lowest level of cal- 


cium, probably because of the lower 
rate of production with these diets. 
Raising the level of calcium caused 
a linear response in plasma calcium 
level and in intestinal pH. Vitamin C 
caused no significant alteration in any 
of the response criteria studied. 
Experiment 2 — This experiment 
was designed in an attempt to im- 
prove and/or further simplify a 
wheat, soybean oil meal diet which 
has given reasonably good results in 


| the past. Groups of birds were fed 
| an “all wheat” basal diet with no pro- 


tein supplement and this diet supple- 
mented with 5, 10 or 15% of soybean 
oil meal or 2% of blood meal. For 
another treatment group 10% soy- 
bean oil meal was included and one- 
half the wheat was replaced by corn. 
All of the above diets were fed in 
the absence of amino acid supplement 
and with 1.25 or 2.5 lb. per ton of 


| methionine hydroxy analogue (90%) 
| (MHA—trademark Monsanto Chemi- 


cal Co.). The duration of the experi- 
ment was eight 28 day periods. 

Results indicate that with an “all 
wheat” basal diet a level of 15% 
soybean oil meal is somewhat super- 
ior to lower levels. The protein (N 
x 6.25) requirements for laying hens 
using a wheat, soybean oil meal diet 
were greater than 15%. For optimum 
feed per dozen eggs and body weight 
maintenance even 17% protein did 
not appear to be adequate. Replacing 
one-half the wheat by corn in a diet 
containing 10% soybean oil meal as 
the protein supplement exerted no 
significant effect on egg production, 
feed efficiency for egg production or 
egg weight. Supplementing the “all 
wheat” diet with 2% blood meal re- 
sulted in significant improvement in 
all criteria studied. MHA supplemen- 
tation caused a significant improve- 
ment in egg production only with the 
diets containing corn and blood meal. 
However, it would appear that the 
increase in egg size caused by MHA 
with the wheat, soybean oil meal 
diets may make supplementation of 
such diets economically sound. 


FEDERAL EXPERIMENTS — Dr. 
Jack Aitken of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, pre- 
sented papers on results of recent ex- 
periments in poultry nutrition con- 
ducted at various federal experimen- 
tal stations. 

Experiment 1— Designed to test 
the hypothesis that high mortality in 
meat-type birds can be attributed to 
the birds being over-fat, three pens 
of 100 birds each were fed a diet cal- 
culated to contain 880 calories of 
productive energy per pound and 
three similar pens were given a 
similar diet diluted with 20% pul- 
verized oat hulls. Mortality was high- 
er in the pens on the high energy 
diet but feed per dozen eggs pro- 
duced approximately 9% lower. Up 
to 100 days on test there was no 
difference in mortality; after 320 
test days there was a difference of 
0.4 lb. per bird in mean body weight 
between the groups. 

Experiment 2—The phosphorus re- 
quirement of laying hens in cages 
was studied with diets containing 
total phosphorus levels of 0.4, 0.5, 
0.6 and 0.7%. Birds in cages receiv- 
ing up to 0.6% phospherus showed 
increasingly better production with 
no response noticed over this level. 
Similarly, body weight improved up 
to but not over the 0.5% phosphorus 
level. 

Feed consumption paralleled egg 
production while egg weight and spe- 
cific gravity were not affected by 
the phosphorus content of the diet. 


Experiment 3—From a study con- 
cerning the calcium and phosphorus 
requirements of broilers it was noted 
that the minimum total phosphorus 
level for maximum growth was 06%. 
Similarly, results indicated no _in- 
creased growth from diets contain- 
ing over 0.6% calcium while 0.5% 
was not sufficient for maximum 
growth. 

Experiment 4—Restricted feeding 
was carried out in this study in an 
attempt to establish simple or short 
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methods of achieving the benefits of 
feed restriction. All restricted groups 
after the initial delay in the onset 
of egg production produced more 
eggs. Best results were shown by the 
pens restricted to 70% of control 
from 12-16 weeks and further re- 
stricted to 60% of control from 16-20 
weeks. 

EFFECTS OF FINENESS OF 
GRIND, PELLETING AND GRIT 
ON ENERGY VALUES OF GRAINS 
—The next paper was presented by 
J. I. McIntosh on the effect of fine- 
ness of grind, pelleting and grit on | 
the metabolizable energy values of | 
cereal grains. Three experiments | 
were conducted to study the effects | 
of grinding, pelleting and grit feed- | 
ing on the metabolizable energy 
(M.E.) content of cereal grains. The 
first experiment involved the use of | 
the “total collection” method while 
the “chronic oxide’”” method was em- 
ployed in the remaining trials. 

In experiment 1, feeding hen-size 
granite did not significantly alter the 
M.E. content of wheat or barley fed | 
whole, fine ground, pelleted or as fine 
ground pellets. The feeding of grow- 
er-size granite grit in experiment 2 | 
along with wheat and barley fed 
whole, coarse ground, medium ground 
and fine ground caused a significant | 

| 


increase in M.E. In experiment 3 
whole and medium ground wheat, 
barley and corn and whole oats were 
fed in the absence and presence of 


grower-size grit. In all cases the | 

feeding of grit increased the M.E. 
content of the grains. However, the | 


differences did not prove to be sta- 
tistically significant. While these re- | 
sults are not conclusive, it would ap- 
pear that the size of the grit may 
be a factor in influencing its effec- 
tiveness in increasing available en- | 
ergy from the cereal grains. 

No consistent increase in M.E. re- 
sulted from the grinding or pelleting 
of cereal grains. Also, the balance of 
the diet appeared to have no consist- | 
ent effect on the M.E. content of the | 
different grains in their various phys- | 
ical forms. 

In a second experiment on the ef- 
fect of physical form of wheat and 
the level of use in the diet on weight 
gain, feed efficiency and the metabo- 
lizable energy content of the diet and 
the correlation between the metabo- 
lizable energy content of the diet and 
weight gain and feed efficiency in 
chicks, white leghorn females were 
fed balanced diets in which the cereal 
grain portion was either all wheat 
or one-half wheat plus one-half corn. 
In each case the wheat was included 
in the diet in the whole form, ground 
form or pelleted form (crumbled 
wheat rather than pelleted was used 
during the 0-5 week period). In the 
“all wheat” diets the level of wheat 
used during the 0-5, 6-10 and 11-15 | 
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flavor preservative has 
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week periods was 60, 70 and 80%, 
respectively, while in the “one-half 
wheat plus one-half corn” diets the 
wheat level was 30, 34 and 38% for 
the three periods. 

The results indicated that with the 
“all wheat” diets the metabolizable 
energy (M.E.) level was slightly low- 
er in all three periods for whole 
wheat 
and pelleted wheat 
ence being apparent between these 
two latter feed forms. However, 
weight gains and feed efficiency to 
15 weeks of age were slightly superi- 
or for birds fed whole wheat than 
crumbled or pelleted wheat and 
slightly inferior in these respects as 
compared with birds fed ground 
wheat. When the different forms of 
wheat were included in the diets 
along with ground corn 
no consistent differences in the M.E. 
content of the diets or in weight 
gain or feed efficiency during any of 
the periods. The results indicate that 
a substantial quantity of whole wheat 
may be included in diets for starting 
and growing replacement pullets 
without depressing the M.E. content 
of the diet, the weight gains of the 
birds or the efficiency of feed utiliza- 
tion. 

In this experiment there was no 
correlation between the M.E. content 

(Turn to ONTARIO, 88) 
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SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS—Latest recipients of annual scholarships pro- 
vided by the Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. are pictured here with 
(standing), Dean Keith McFarland (left), director of resident instruction, 
Institute of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, and Dick Blomfield, Blom- 
Minneapolis, association president. The winners of 1960-61 
scholarships—all University of Minnesota agriculture students—are, from 
left: Darrel L. Peterson, Fairmont, Minn., animal husbandry; Melvin R. 
Neyers, Gibbon, Minn., animal husbandry; Paul Randolph Henry, Jr., Sedg- 
wick, Kansas, animal husbandry; Owen W. Sivertson, Dalton, Minn., dairy 
husbandry, and Donald D. Schroeder, Wells, Minn., poultry husbandry. 
Charles M. Berigan, Minneapolis, dairy husbandry, was not present for the 
picture. Each of the six scholarships amounts to $300. 
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Polystat’ first, then Histostat-50 in your turkey feeds § 


Medication 


1- POLYSTAT protects poultry against coccidiosis, large roundworms, 
tapeworms, bluecomb, and hexamitiasis. 


Your customers can start poults faster, start them healthier, grow them 
stronge>. During this period in a turkey’s “ span of life,” Dr. Salsbury’s 
Polystat is the additive that gives your turkey feeds the profit-making 
extras turkey raisers want—more gain, less feed used per pound of gain. 


Polystat in the feed means a healthier flock. It protects against many 
diseases and parasites. Birds don’t suffer the setbacks that go with these 
diseases. Polystat is a money-saving, trouble-stalling additive for turkey 
feeds. You can forget about putting a separate wormer, a separate growth 


stimulant, and a separate coccidiostat in your feeds. Polystat does the job 
of all three. 


Used from the start, Polystat is the additive that carries poults through 
many of the worst early troubles—and keeps them gaining fast. Make sure 
it’s in your feeds if you want well-satisfied customers. 
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MARKET 


m™ helps your customers keep their birds disease-free 


2- HISTOSTAT ®-50 prevents blackhead, improves finish. 


Tests prove that during the range phase of a turkey’s “ span of life,” Dr. Salsbury’s 
Histostat-50 scores highest in weight gain, feed efficiency, fleshing, and blackhead 
prevention. The 1959 Turkey Disease Control Report,published by the University 
of Minnesota, summarizes research showing that Histostat-50 prevents blackhead 
best. Histostat-fed birds had better fleshing, they were best in feed efficiency 
among all commercially available compounds tested, and Histostat-50 birds had the 
highest average weights in the test. These are profit-building extras your feeds 
can provide. Last year more turkeys were fed on Histostat-50 than ever before— 
and with a high degree of profit as a result. This year, more millions—yes millions! 
—of turkeys will be protected with Histostat-50. See that it’s in your feeds. Write, 
wire, or phone for complete information, 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 
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Poultry, Livestock Nutrition Reports 
Given at Utah Group’s Convention 


By DR. LAWRENCE MORRIS 
Brigham Young University 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Inter- 
esting and significant reports on poul- 
try and livestock nutrition were pre- 
sented at the nutrition conference 
held in conjunction with the 12th 
annual Utah Feed Manufacturers & 
Dealers Assn. convention in Salt 
Lake City. 

Topics covered by conference 
speakers included energy values of 
feedstuffs, restricted feeding of poul- 
try, availability of phosphorus from 
various sources in poultry and live- 
stock feeds, creep feeding calves, 
feed additives, use of reserpine in 
poultry, calcium in feed and hog 
meat quality. 

Summaries of these talks follow: 


ENERGY VALUES OF FEED- 
STUFFS—“The quantitative ap- 
proach is a requisite to progress in 
both practical and theoretical as- 
pects of nutrition.” Thus stated Dr. 
Fred W. Hill, chairman of the poul- 
try department, University of Cali- 
fornia, at the opening session of the 
12th annual Utah Feed Conference 
in discussing energy values of feed- 
stuffs in poultry rations. 

Three kinds of information are 
needed to approach energy nutrition 
quantitatively: first, the energy con- 
tent of feedstuffs; second, energy 
requirements of the animals; and 
third, the effects of varying energy 
concentration of the diet and the re- 
lationship that exists between the 
energy and the other nutrient re- 
quirements. 

Dr. Hill further stated and brought 
out the point that the energy value 
of a feedstuff is fundamentally a 


| 


measure of its usefulness as fuel 
value to the animal. 

The most precise measure and the 
easiest to determine with birds is 
metabolizable energy. Productive or 
net energy is sometimes used and is 
a more refined measure, but is highly 
variable and not as exact as the me- 
tabolizable energy measure. Metabo- 
lizable energy represents the differ- 
ence between total food energy meas- 
ured in a calorimeter by combustion, 
and the energy of the undigested res- 
idues and urinary wastes excreted 
by the animal. Metabolizable energy 
values have a high degree of sta- 
bility. 

For many grains and well-stand- 
ardized by-products, an average me- 
tabolizable energy value is sufficient 
for the purpose of practical formula- 
tion. Some by-product feedstuffs are 
subject to wide variation in compo- 
sition and energy value, and for these 
feedstuffs an average metabolizable 
energy value is of limited usefulness. 


Energy Value Differences 

Differences in energy value, assert- 
ed Dr. Hill, also occur among differ- 
ent fats. Corn oil, soybean oil and 
other vegetable oils are well utilized, 
as is lard. Lower utilization is typi- 
cal of beef tallow (about 70% ab- 
sorbability) and an_ intermediate 
value has been found for fish oils. 
Poorly utilized fats such as tallow 
are not limited by incomplete break- 
down in digestion. Feeding the fatty 
acids derived from various fats by 
hydrolysis has shown that the fatty 
acid mixtures are less well utilized 
than the intact fats from which they 
were derived. Evidently the fatty 
acids which are least well utilized 
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in such mixtures are the saturated 
acids. 

Using rations which adequately 
meet all other nutrient requirements, 
the relative efficiency of performance 
is directly related to the energy con- 
centration. Research indicates that 
as energy concentration of the ration 
was increased, there was a likewise 
improvement in feed conversion effi- 
ciency. The practical consequence of 
this relationship is that the economic 
worth of a ration, suitably balanced 
with respect to all other recognized 
nutrient requirements, directly 
proportional to its energy concentra- 
tion. 

Food Intake Adjustment 

Animals tend to adjust food intake 
in accordance with energy needs, and 
they tend to consume the same 
amount of metabolizabie energy from 
diets which may differ widely in en- 
ergy concentration. The need for 
most other nutrients is for a definite 
quantity per day at the particular 
stage of development and functions. 
It is on this assumption that the re- 
lationships between energy and pro- 
tein have been worked out. Table 1 
illustrates this relationship. 


TABLE 1. Estimated Protein Requirements 
for Various Kinds of Rations Relative to 
Energy Concentration 


NOT FOR THE BIRDS 


Maybe some things are “for the 
birds” — but feed for beef cattle 
doesn’t fall into this category, accord- 
ing to Idaho feedlot operators. 

It’s true starlings are now classed 
by feedlot operators as a major prob- 
lem in some areas of Idaho. Results 
announced by a wildlife study team 
point this fact up: 

The wildlife experts, after com- 
pleting what they refer to as a con- 
servative count, reported the pres- 
ence of over 1! million starlings at 
the Richardson Feedlot, Caldwell, 
Idaho. These birds were eating over 
12 tons of feed each day. 

In an attempt to do something 
about this problem, the Idaho Cattle- 
mens Assn. has made two moves: It 
has passed a resolution asking the 
wildlife commission to study the 
problem and it has been instrumental 
in getting a bill before the state leg- 
islators that would declare the star- 
ling a predator. 

“Finding a way to get rid of the 
birds seems to be the problem,” says 
Martin Green, feedlot operator in 
Caldwell. “I’ve been using carbide 
exploders to scare them away from 
the feed bunks. This gives temporary 
relief, but certainly isn’t the final 
solution.” 


Estimated Approx. 
protein equivalent 
require- productive 
ment as energy:pro- 


Kind of ration ME/P ratio tein ratio 


Chick starter (0-4 wk.) .. 60-62 41-43 
Chick starter (0-7 wk.) .. 64-66 44-46 
Broiler finisher (7-10 wk.). 70-74 49-52 
Layer (medium-large hens) 88-92 60-63 
Layer (small hens) ....... 81-85 56-59 
Turkey starter (0-4 wk.)... 41-44 28-31 
Turkey grower (4-8 wk.).. 51-54 35-37 
Turkey grower (8-12 wk.). 62-65 43-45 
Turkey grower (12-16 wk.) 71-74 49-51 


Turkey grower [16-20 wk.) 82-85 
Turkey Finisher (20 wk.) ..100-105 70-72 


Feed Intake Exceptions 

There are some exceptions to the 
general ruies, but basically feed in- 
take is regulated mainly on the basis 
of energy needs and production per- 
formance as well as efficiency of well 
balanced rations. There are four bas- 
ic exceptions. (1) Certain fats, such 
as highly digestible oils, stimulate 
rate of growth in chicks. This added 
stimulation will be due to an uniden- 
tified nutrient or to a subtle rela- 
tionship in energy. In many incidents, 
there are unexplained effects of feeds 
in improving metabolic efficiency and 
energy utilization. (2) Some heavy 
breed hens become excessively fat 
when rations high in energy content 
are fed. This may be due to the in- 
ability of such hens to regulate en- 
ergy consumption. Limiting food in- 
take improves the efficiency in this 
case. (3) Sudden changes in a ration 
toward high energy diets may pro- 
duce excessive energy intake in some 
Leghorn-type layers. (4) Regulating 
feed intake to achieve optimal nutri- 
tion can also be applied to young 
pullets. Restriction of food intake 
during growth tends to improve adult 
performance. 

In conclusion, Dr. Hill stated that 
energy is a basic contribution of 
nearly all feedstuffs, and their use 
to achieve optimal nutrition must be 
based on a quantitative approach to 
nutrient balance. Having quantitative 
information on energy values is half 
the battle, knowing how best to use 
them, and defining optimal nutrition 
in terms of them, is now our criti- 
cal need. 


RESTRICTED FEEDING—Dr. 
Hill further discussed the restricted 
feeding of pullets and the effects of 
such a practice on adult performance 
and adult life. Dr. Hill stated that 
such a practice was not new and fur- 
ther that restriction programs tend 
to increase length of productive life 
not only in poultry but with cattle. 
The work on cattle has been done in 
Europe. There is much disagreement 
among researchers on the effects of 
a restricted feed intake during the 
development period, but it has been 
established that sexual maturity is 
delayed by limiting food intake and 


that growth retardation, so produced, 
is eventually overcome, if not too 
severe. The big disagreement comes 
on the effect of total egg production 
and adult mortality. 

In summing up his own and other 
researchers’ findings, Dr. Hill con- 
cluded that satisfactory pullets can 
be reared with a wide variety of feed- 
ing programs including the restric- 
tion of food intake to as little as 70% 
of normal feed consumption and by 
the use of rations low in energy val- 
ues. Rearing mortality tends to be 
higher and adult mortality is reduced 
on a restricted feeding program. 

The total first year egg production 
may or may not be altered by re- 
stricted feed intake. Best results 
were secured when growing rations 
were adequate in all nutrients ex- 
cept energy. 

Dr. Hill concluded his remarks by 
stating that no one feeding program, 
restricted or otherwise, would fit all 
environmental conditions, strain 
characteristics, or disease and nu- 
tritional circumstances. 

PHOSPHORUS—Dr. H. T. Peeler. 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., brought up the high points on 
the availability of phosphorus for 
poultry and livestock and the mineral 
requirements in livestock feeding. 

Mineral control has always com- 
manded a lot of attention in the feed- 
ing program, but, according to Dr. 
Peeler, there has been a revival of 
interest in mineral metabolism and 
mineral requirements during the last 
two or three years. 

Phosphorus seems to be one of the 
key minerals in the whole program. 
Phosphorus, according to Dr. Peeler, 
is among the most critical and im- 
portant of the mineral nutrients. 
Phosphorus deficiencies are easily 
produced and the symptoms show up 
rapidly, especially in young animals. 

Another point that Dr. Peeler em- 
phasized was the variability in the 
nutritional value that different phos- 
phates contribute to the feed. Growth 
and feed efficiency are not necessarily 
a satisfactory criteria for measuring 
the biological availability of phos- 
phorus. About 80% of the total 
phosphorus in an animal's body is 
found in the skeleton. In work re- 
ported by Dr. Peeler, some phosphor- 
us sources, particularly dicalcium 
phosphate, had a value of 97 and soft 
phosphorus a value of only 31. The 
addition of more than one type of 
phosphorus apparently had no com- 
plementary effect, but had only the 
effect of its available phosphorus con- 
tent. 

Trace Minerals 

Although phosphorus is one of the 

key mineral nutrients, Dr. Peeler 
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stated that the 
minerals should not be overlooked, 
and that the list of trace minerals 
is gradually being extended. The ex- 
act quantity requirement for these 
trace minerals is not known in all 
cases but, fortunately, animals have 
a tolerance to some degree of un- 
balance. 

The primary concern for the feed 
manufacturer is to insure that mini- 
mum levels of the various minerals 
are met without going to excess. One 
of the big problems for the feed man- 
ufacturer is to be sure that the min- 
erals are biologically available. The 
mineral requirement for most of our 
minerals and trace minerals has been 
definitely established, and by using 
the available charts and tables, rath- 
er definite ratios and amounts can be 
established. The requirement of the 
available mineral varies somewhat 
with the energy content of the ration 
and with the growth rate of the ani- 
mals. The more rapid the growth 


rate, the higher the requirement for | 


the available mineral, he said. 


CREEP FEEDING CALVES—Dr 
William H. Burkitt, director of nu- 
trition, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., outlined rather 
carefully a modern creep feeding 
program for beef He stated 
that the purpose of creep feeding is 
to supply nutrients in quantity that 
the milk and grass do not provide 
for the suckling calf. Such added nu- 
trients permit the calf to realize its 
maximum gain ability. 

According to Dr. Burkitt, lack of 
adequate nutrition handicaps good 
breeding. Creep feeding permits max- 
imum ability to develop. Creep-fed 
calves need additional energy, pro- 
tein, minerals, vitamins, antibiotics, 
and growth promotants. Palatability 
and feed consumption are the keys 
to creep feeding to get best results 

Dr. Burkitt emphasized the follow- 
ing benefits that could be expected 
from a good creep feeding program: 

1. More pounds of calf to sell that 


calves 


could amount to 50-100 lb. more at 
weaning. 

2. A more even and uniform calf 
crop. 


3. Approved appearance. 
4. Equal or higher prices per hun- 
dredweight. 


5. More resistance to disease and 
infection at weaning time. 
6. Calves go on full feed more | 


quickly in the feedlot. 

7. Cows are in better condition at 
weaning time. 

Dr. Burkitt outlined a creep feed- 
ing program that had been found 
satisfactory for Montana conditions: 

1. Creep feeders should be located 
near water holes, salt licks, or shade 
where cows and calves loaf regularly. 

2. Calves will not go very far from 
their mothers for supplemental feeds 

3. Mineral boxes should be at- 
tached to the end of the creep feed- 
er. 

4. Once started, creep rations 
should be available at all times. 

5. Calves will usually start eating 
creep feed at three or four weeks of 
age. 

Dr. Burkitt further pointed out 
that if it were impossible to creep 
feed calves through the entire sum- 
mer and fall or until weaning time, 
any gains made by a short creep 
feeding period would not be lost, and 
further that creep feeding could be 
started anytime before weaning. 

Dr. Burkitt also stated that ac- 
cording to work at Montana Flour 
Mills, the amount of gain and the 
rapidity of gain depended on the 
breeding and quality of calves, milk 
supply and grass conditions, age and 
weight of calf when creep feeding 
started, and palatability of and nu- 
trition in creep ration. 

Average daily gains range from a 
little over 1 lb. to over 2 Ib. per day. 
The average daily creep pellets con- 


sumed per calf ranged from 0.42 to | 


8.48 lb. depending on size and condi- 
tion. Pellets consumed per season 


innumerable trace , 


vary widely depending on age and 
| condition of the calves. A good rule 
of thumb to follow in estimating pel- 
let requirements would be 1 Ib. per 
day per calf per 100 lb. of body 
weight. 
Limited Information 

According to Dr. Burkitt, informa- 
tion on optimum nutritional stand- 
ards for creep pellets is very limited. 
Montana Flour Mills has found a 
15% protein ration with no urea very 
satisfactory with the grain base con- 
sisting of barley and wheat mill run, 
alfalfa meal and cane molasses. In 
addition, it contained a trace min- 
eral supplement, vitamin A and D, 
and some antibiotics. With this pro- 
gram, Dr. Burkitt and his staff have 
developed an excellent creep feeding 
program for Montana conditions. 


FEED ADDITIVES—Dr. Douglas 
V. Frost of the Abbott Laboratories 
reviewed in detail feed additives and 
the effect of recent legislation on 
their use in animal feed 

Dr. Frost was of the strong opin- 
ion that some protective legislation 
is necessary, and that the present 
rules and regulations are not too 
workable, and revision must be made. 
He concluded by saying that feed 
additives must be proven safe. The 
problem of today is one of control 
| over all chemicals, not rejection. 

The adoption of medicated feeds in 
animal production today is one of the 
greatest advancements of our time. 
The public should be educated to the 
fact that agricultural chemicals are 
needed and that government and 
state agencies are needed to assure 
their safety. 


RESERPINE 


USE WITH POUL- 
TRY—Dr. George B. Belloff of Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products explained 
the use of reserpine and its need in 
modern day poultry conditions. Mod- 
ern day poultry production apparent- 
ly produces as many stresses and 
strains on the laying hen as do mod- 
ern working conditions on the indivi- 
dual. The use of reserpine in the 
poultry diet apparently does have a 
soothing effect and a quieting effect 
on the poultry flock—both young and 
old without producing adverse re- 
sults. 

Dr. Belloff reported work from 
Arizona in which reserpine was used 
to alleviate heat stress with very sat- 
isfactory results. Dr. Belloff also 
pointed out the further use of re- 
serpine for the treatment of aortic 

(Turn to UTAH, 87) 
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VINELAND® 


EVERY DOLLAR DOES TRIPLE DUTY 
IN KNOCKING OUT... 


%Tapeworms *Cecal Worms *%Roundworms 


This triple-action worming powder for chickens and turkeys 
gets rid of all three—Roundworms, Tapeworms and Cecal Worms— 
with dependable swiftness. And it does the job at a cost that makes 
every dollar do double duty. Comparative studies indicate that one 
pound of Vineland Triple Wormer will treat two times as many 
adult birds, and four times as many young birds as comparable 
products on the market. Savings range up to as much as three- 
eighths of a cent per bird treated. 


& 


Write today for your free literature showing the amazing cost 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
4068 Broadway Place 
Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


VINELAND 
NEW JERSEY 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


The Potent, Economical Source of 5 Most Important Feed Values 
1. Enzymes 2 2. Unidentified Factors e 3. B Vitamins including By2 
4. Increased Palatability and Appetite Appeal @ 5. Other Important Elements 
FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, CHICKENS, TURKEYS 
Yeast Culture Values Proven by State College Tests 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. ® Cedar Rapids, lowa 


FORTIFY 
YOUR 
FEEDS 


Here’s another LEMANCO unit erected to save mill owners money, 
time and labor. 


Prefabricated with galvanized sides and common wall construction, 
the welded and reinforced corner draw hoppers have a mini- 
mum pitch of 60°. 


Other units than model shown, No. OB 1412102-144, are 
available in additional compartments and tonnages, 
which can be installed using hopper or truck scales. 


Write today for further information, prices and 
literature, on this and other LEMANCO mill bins. 


LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


P.0.BOX 1010 GADSDEN, ALABAMA Tel, Liberty 7-5472 


| 

: 

} 

| 

savings of using Vineland Triple Wormer in customer feed mixes. 

“VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 

_ 
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FEED PRODUCTION COMMITTEE—Here’s a picture of the Feed Produc- 
tion School general committee that is planning the 1961 school slated for 
Sept. 11-13 in Kansas City. From left to right around the table: R. L. Stroup, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co.; Hew Chandler, Consumers Co-op; Sid Brong, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Equipment Div.; Mel Jurgens, DeKalb Feed Co.; 


Eric Carlson, Ralston Purina Co., 


general chairman; Stanley Juscen, Wirth- 


more Feeds; Louis Bosso, Feed Production School; Robert Wornick, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co.; Dr. Harry Pfost, Kansas State University; Loren Burns, Mel 
Miller & Oo.; Ted Stivers, T. E. Stivers Co. 


Feed School Develops Industry Standards 


KANSAS CITY—A problem of ma- 
jor importance to the feed manufac- 
turing industry—developing uniform 
product definitions and _ industry 
standards for milling operations— 


is currently being attacked by Feed 
Production School committees. 

The committee work is being done 
in preparation for the presentation 
of basic and important information 


at the 1961 school, to be held Sept. 
11-13, in Kansas City. 

One committee is developing stand- 
ard terminology and definitions for 
finished products and feeds in proc- 
ess. This includes standard definitions 
of processes—such as_ grinding, 
steaming, rolling, crimping, mixing, 
etce.—as well as product definitions. 
The members of the definitions com- 
mittee are Gerald Karstens, Feed 
Age; Oak Smith, Wenger Mixer 
Mfg. Co.; Zip Zeller, Foxbilt, Inc.; 
Robert Wornick, Chas. Pfizer & Co.; 
Phil Murray, The Pillsbury Co., and 
Eric Carlson, Ralston Purina Co. 

Other committees are developing 
equipment standards and operating 
standards, relating these to the 
standard definitions. The equipment 
standards committee members are 
Will Brooks, chairman, Illinois Farm 
Supply; John Heimovics, Weitz-Het- 
telsater Engrs.; Roy Robinson, Cali- 
fornia Pellet Mill Co.; Robert W. 
Fredrikson, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.; 
Cc. E. Swick, Kent Feeds, and John 
Wessman, secretary, G 

Organization charts, job descrip- 
tions and analysis, standard operat- 
ing instructions for equipment, and 
standard operating labor costs are 
being developed by the operating 
standards committee, C. Hewitt 
Chandler, Consumers Cooperative 


CHAMPION 


MOBILE MILL EQUIPMENT 


PROVEN PROFITS AND PERFORMANCE 


This newly designed One-Diesel-Engine unit reduces power costs 
to fifteen cents or less per ton—INCLUDING FUEL USED ON 


THE ROAD. 


Your opportunity for real profits in 1961 is CHAMPION—the 
most economical of all mobiles. 


OPTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE 


ROLLER MILL. 


BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with six 
600-ib. compartments. 


VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures by 
bushel, all grain being ground. 


SHELLER with high discharge for loading cobs 
directly into truck or trailer. 


AIR UNLOADING plus standard auger. 
TEN-FOOT EXTENSION for discharge auger. 


Assn., chairman; Tom Hoover, Wal- 
nut Grove Products Co.; Henry 
Kraemer, Doughboy Industries; Don 
Johnson, General Mills. 

Feed Production School officials 
pointed out that more than 158 trade 
and professional groups have estab- 
lished industry standards for their 
particular industries. The feed in- 
dustry, however, currently has no 
such standards, and this presents 
problems constartly in both produc- 
tion and marketing aspects of the 
industry, and it raises particular 
problems in dealing with such things 
as designing, equipping and operating 
feed plants. 

The Feed Production School com- 
mittees’ work on definitions and 
standards, which can gain industry- 
wide acceptance, is expected to go a 
long way to eliminate some of the 
problems. 

The committees have devoted 
many man-hours to this work, which 
will be reported upon at the 1961 
school. 

Important basic information on 
process flow, plant layout, material 
flow and other aspects of feed pro- 
duction also will be presented in the 
discussion-type sessions planned for 
the 1961 school at the Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City. 


California Poultry 
Group Holds Election 


MODESTO, CAL.—The California 
Poultry Improvement Commission, at 
its recent meeting, reelected Herbert 
A. Hogsett, Pomona poultry breeder 
and hatcheryman, as chairman. 

Enoch S. Christoffersen, Turlock 
turkey processor and feed merchant, 
was named vice chairman and Dr. 
Fred Hill, head of the department of 
poultry husbandry, University of 
California, was chosen secretary. 
This will be the llth year that Mr. 
Hogsett will be at the helm of the 
state agency which directs the op- 
eration of California’s four chicken 
and turkey random sample tests. 

During the business meeting the 
commission heard the management 
report that the floor birds of the 12th 
random sample egg laying test are 
currently producing at a 71% level, 
slightly above that of the cage hens, 
and that the 1,200 poults in the na- 
tion’s only junior turkey test are 
demonstrating a better livability 
than those of former years. The com- 
mission decided to increase the num- 
ber of turkeys per pen in the forth- 
coming sixth turkey test to 60 and 
to run an intermingled group of 
1,200 turkeys in addition to the 2,400 
which will be raised by entries. Two 
new members welcomed to the com- 
mission were Edmund N. Demler, 
Anaheim, and Donald E. Gordon, 
Merced. 


Persons interested in receiving re- 
ports of the various California chick- 
en and turkey random sample tests 
may be placed on the mailing list by 
writing to: Emery A. Johnson, Su- 
perintendent, Route 3, Box 1145, Mo- 
desto, Cal. 


FEED MILL COMPLETED 
CLEAR LAKE, S.D.—Dwight Hel- 
land, manager of .* Clear Lake 
Farmers Elevator, announced 
completion of the on new feed 
mill which is now in operation. 


IRRADIATED Dry vest 


Get the full story on this new Champion Unit TODAY 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


21097 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, 


MINNESOTA 


1513-15-17 Bart 8t., Omaha, Neb. 
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Plan Feed-Veterinary 


Relationship Meetings | 


AMES —A series of “grass-root” 
meetings on feed-veterinary relation- 


ships in Iowa Aug. 9-12 is being 
planned by the Iowa Veterinary 
Medical Assn. in cooperation with 


Western Grain & Feed Assn. and the | 
Midwest Veterinary-Nutrition Coun- 
cil, it has been announced. A plan- | 
ning committee composed of feed 
men and veterinarians met recently 
in Ames. 

Scheduled to be held in Storm | 
Lake, Waterloo, Cedar Ranids and 
Atlantic, the meeting will follow the 
afternoon and evening session format 
used in Kansas last year and Mis- 
souri the year before. 

The Iowa Veterinary Medical] Assn. | 
has also volunteered to co-sponsor 
the Iowa Feed Conference at Ames 
Sept. 22-23 with Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Western Grain & Feed Assn. 
and the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. The Iowa veterinary group 
also plans to cooperate in the joint 
management program on swine, beef, 
dairy and poultry at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, it was reported. 


Delmarva Group Sets 


$135,000 Goal for ’61 


SALISBURY, MD. — A goal of | 
$135,000 has been set this year by 
the Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc., 
to promote the broiler industry here. 
This exceeds last year’s goal by $10,- 
000. 

Samuel Quillin, Salisbury, Md., 
vice president of DPI and secretary 
of the Salisbury Miiling Co., has been 
named general chairman of the drive. 


Businesses in the tri-state area will | | 


be solicited to support the industry. | 
Tickets at $100 per plate will be sold 
for a “victory” dinner. 


The tentative date has been set | : 


for May 6, and will probably be held 
in Salisbury as in previous years. 


Arbor Acres 
5O’s are so 
much easier 
to grow = 


Arbor Acres 
Farm, Inc. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


PLANNING COMMITTEE—Getting together at Ames recently to plan a 
series of “grass root” meetings on feed-veterinary relationships are these | 
representatives of the veterinary and feed industries. Left to right, they are: 
Dr. John W. Carey, general practitioner, West Liberty, Iowa; Dr. James H. 
Bailey, Walnut Grove Products Co. and chairman of the Midwest Veterinary- 
Nutrition Council, Atlantic; Dr. M. I. Thiele, Arbie Feed Co., and chairman, 
Iowa Veterinary Medical Assn. nutrition committee, Marshalltown; Dr. J. A. 
Henderson, president, Iowa Veterinary Medical Assn., Ankeny; Ken Lepley, 
Farmers Elevator Service Co. and member, Midwest Veterinary-Nutrition 
Council, Ft. Dodge; Lioyd Larson, executive vice president Midwest Feed | 
Manufacturers Assn., Kansas City, and Dave Martin, Martin Milling Co., | 
Malvern, director, Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


The free-flowing, non- 
caking protein source that 
meets every quality test 


Sohio Feed Urea is much more than just an ordi- 
nary nitrogen-supplying, 262% protein source. Con- 
stant quality control assures the reliability of free- 


“4 d 


flowing, micro-prilled Sohio Feed Urea. It’s non- 
caking and dust-free . . . sized and shaped to mix 
and stay mixed in your feeds. Unloads easily, moves 
along without bridging. Customers who begin using 
it stay with Sohio Feed Urea because of its high, 
dependable quality. For top urea value... and 
substantial savings over high-priced protein meals 
. . call your “Man from Sohio.” 


...We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agent for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc. 


Fort Amanda Rd., P.O. Box 628 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA O 497-U) 


Lima, Ohio 
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Package ones plant with a built-in profit. This is 
the CPM Master Pellet Plant, designed specifically for 
the smaller operator. You save up to $5,000 over part- 
by-part purchase. Complete plant including Master 
pellet mill for over 3 tons per hour production of uni- 
form, high quality pellets, only $8,956, F.O.B. San 
Francisco. Complete details on request. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Saies and Service in Principal Cities 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


production to assure 


HE potency of this natural formulation continues effective 

generation after generation. Red W Brands are carefully 
controlled in processing by Wilson for quality, uniformity, 
and purity. 

So you can be enthusiastic in recommending Red W Brand 
protein concentrates to any farmer or feeder. Hogs and poul- 
try are by nature meat eaters. They need the unisolated 
growth factors present in natural protein and feeding fat. 

When you sell Red W Brand Meat and Bone Scraps, 
Digester Tankage, and Vitagen Feeding Fat you're selling 
nature’s own formula... giving your customer the high energy 
feed he needs. Red W Brand builds repeat business. ..puts 
meat on the animal...money in the till. 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 
The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 

RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. 
CHICAGO + CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY + OKLAHOMA CITY 


——— OMAHA + LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


A view of part of the steam rolling and feed operation at the Rugby (N.D.) 
Farmers Union Elevator. On the extreme right is the scale on which the con- 
centrate hopper and mixer are based. The mixed concentrates are augered 
(dark pipe) to the hopper and concentrate feeder on the left. 


North Dakota Elevator Reports Success 
With Barley Steam Rolling Operation 


The use of high-concentrate, steam- 
rolled barley rations for beef cattle 
has mushroomed in the northwest 
barley area, and 5 
among those who 
are enthusiastic 
about develop- 
ments in this type 
of feeding is Orris 
Forde, manager of 
the Rugby (N.D.) 
Farmers Union 
Elevator Co. 

The elevator has 
a new steam roll- 
ing installation, 
and after several 
months of operation, Mr. Forde said 
that it has worked out “very success- 
fully in serving dairymen and sheep 
and beef cattle operators. I can say 
without any qualification that our 
volume of business has exceeded our 
expectations, and the rations have 
been enthusiastically received by 
feeders and dairymen in our area. 

He also observed, in describing the 
operation, that the mill service has 
stimulated more interest in feeding in 
the community, “contributing to a 
more stable economy.” 

“We have had days when we steam- 
rolled as much as 50 tons or more a 
day,” said Mr. Forde. “Once in a rare 
while, we lost some business because, 


Orris Forde 


although we were willing to work 
overtime to get everyone accommo- 
dated, the fellow on the end of the 
line said he couldn’t wait the re- 
quired time.” 

Generally, the manager said, the 
plant serves men who haul their bar- 
ley to Rugby from within a radius of 
30 to 40 miles, but occasionally a 
farmer has come from as far as 80 
miles away. 

Essentially, the installation’s opera- 
tion includes steam rolling the grain, 
including some oats as well as barley, 
and adding supplements and molasses. 

In this operation, a super concen- 
trate supplied by the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn. is used, and 
then some oilseed meal is added to 
supply additional protein. Mr. Forde 
said that flexibility in making vari- 
ous types of rations is obtained by 
using a combination of super concen- 
trate and soybean meal or linseed 
meal. Among the ingredients in the 
super concentrate are extra vitamin 
A and antibiotics. 

“We buy our concentrates with low 
protein content, and then we add the 
desired amount of protein, usually in 
the form of soybean meal,” said Mr. 
Forde. “The reason for this is that 

(Turn to page 21) 


This picture shows the heart of the steam rolling operation at the Rugby 
elevator. The hopper on the right contains concentrates which are added to 
the grain. In the upper right part of the picture is the equipment which 
removes pebbles, rocks and metal. Because it removed warm air from the 
main part of the room, it was enclosed, the manager explained. On the ex- 
treme left is the molasses tank, only part of which may be seen in this photo. 
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Hammermills 


| Wide Selection for Proper Application 


U Mill operators who have had a chance to compare, find 

— the wide selection of Jacobson Hammernmills the solution 
to proper application. With this choice of grinding 
characteristics, horsepower and size, any mill operator, 
whatever his needs, is assured of 
quality grinding, most efficient use of 
power and minimum maintenance 
costs. Discuss your grinding require- 
ments with your Jacobson Dealer. He'll 
help you select precisely the right ham- 
mermill from the complete Jacobson 
line. 
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Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C" 


Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


JACOBSON THREE-PIECE BEARING 
HOUSING FOR YEARS OF SERVICE 


Indicative of Jacobson’s emphasis on long-term satisfaction 
is the handling of the bearings on the main shaft of a Jacobson 
hammermill. This is no “off the shelf’ bearing. Instead, a 
single row, deep groove, SKF bearing is mounted in a three- 
piece housing specially designed for Jacobson hammermills 
in cooperation with the SKF Bearing Co. 


Regular, continued, systematic lubrication is easy because of 
the conveniently located grease cup. The three-piece housing 
permits inspection without disturbing the alignment of the 
bearings and shaft. This is another example of how every 
detail of every Jacobson hammermill means maximum life 


hours of operation for top performance. 


Write ret Bulletins and Name of Riaenaiiialies 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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HAS THE COMPLETE STABILITY 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


A FULL RANGE OF STABILITY...that’s what makes 
the new Stasimix E your most valuable supplemental source 
of vitamin E in the feeds you mix! 


Stapimix E is stable in both animal and poultry feeds, even 
when stored for long periods of time . ... stable when exposed 
to wide ranges of temperature and humidity . . . stable in 
pelleted feed . . . and stable in the presence of minerals. A 
most complete range of stability for milling use. 


Stasimix E is free flowing. The vitamin E beadlets in 


StaBimix E are given a protective coating of readily-digest- 


ible materials. 


STaBIMIX E remains in uniform distribution in a mixed feed 
... Will not arch in bins, hoppers or mechanical feeders. 
Containing only dl-alpha tocopheryl acetate as a vitamin E 
source, STABIMIX E is fully active biologically. 


Because the vitamin E contained in Stapimux E is in an 
emulsified form, it is absorbed more rapidly than from the 
oil-solution forms. 


To meet the requirements of most feed manufacturers, 
STABIMIx E is conveniently packaged in two potencies: 
50,000 and 20,000 International Units per pound . . . each in 
50-lb. and 100-lb. fiber drums with liner. 


For a quotation and complete information on StaBimix E or 
Stapimix A, the Merck feed grade vitamin A, ask your Merck 
Feed Products Representative, or write: 

Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


Ach 
STA BIMIX’ E 


MERCK 
THE MOST STABLE VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT SD 
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we can vary the rations to fit indivi- 
dual feeding programs.” 
Operations Described 

The operation includes use of a 
stoner to remove pebbles, rocks and 
metal from the grain which comes in. 

Super concentrate and oilseed meal 
go into an upright mixer and are 
mixed. The mixed supplement then is 
moved by Westgo auger to the con- 
centrate feeder. Mr. Forde said the 
plant uses a Jacobson feeder with a 
variable speed motor to regulate the 
flow of concentrates into the feed 
stream. 

The supplement is added as the 
grain comes from the steam rolling 
operation. 

The rolled material is moved by A. 
T. Ferrell airlight and then goes in- 
to an auger. Molasses from a Wenger 
unit is applied at the intake of the 
auger, Mr. Forde explained, and the 
material is mixed as it is augered out 

The installation is used to make 
brood cow wintering rations, ewe 
wintering rations, calf wintering ra- 
tions, 14 and 16% dairy rations and 
beef fattening rations. 

Mr. Forde said that most custom- 
ers use 5% molasses in the ration, 
but the range is 3 to 10% 


A typical ration for a steer eating | 


Mr. Forde said, 
of barley, 


20 Ib. a day, might 


include 1,775 Ib. 


50 Ib. of | 


soybean meal, 50 lb. of super concen- | 


trate, 25 lb. of mineral and 100 Ib 
of molasses. 

The rations for cattle on feed are 
formulated to include 14,000 units of 
vitamin A per head per day. Mr 
Forde said that this amount of sup- 
plemental vitamin A has worked out 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. Forde said that the elevator’s 
board of directors discussed the mat- 
ter of a steam rolling installation for 
several months and then, after visit- 
ing others, decided to go ahead, and 
the installation described was added. 
“We believe that we have made a 
worthwhile contribution to the area,” 
he said. 

The manager said no claims to this 
effect are made, but he mentioned 
that some dairymen have reported 
that butterfat content of milk has 
increased after using steam-rolled 
grain and the dairy concentrate. 

Lester Blessum and Art Strauss of 
the elevator staff are in charge of 
the steam rolling operations. 


in 


Joins Oregon Firm 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The addition 
of Harold Gregg to the firm of Cook- 
Fredricks Co., grain and ingredient 
merchandiser, Lewis Building, here, 
has been announced. 

In his new position, Mr. Gregg will 
specialize in the merchandising of 


grain and his addition will enable | 
the firm to offer expanded services | 


to the industry, it was reported. 

For the past five years Mr. Gregg 
has served as a grain merchandiser 
for Balfour Guthrie & Co. here. Prior 
to that time, he served as assistant | 
traffic manager and grain buyer for 
Triangle Milling Co., Portland. 


Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) itd. 


| 
| 
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Max McCaslin Joins 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


IP Feed Adequate Levels of VITAMIN A 


Pre has Contact Your Nearest Plant for Prices on 
joined W. R. & Op, NATIONAL HIGHER QUALITY ALF 
products division, as a special sales : QUA ALFALFA PELLETS 
representative in 
the Midwest, with KANSAS NEBRASKA TEXAS 
2 @ Bend, Phone Wiley 361 Benedict, Phi *Blair, Phone 2161 Hereford 
headquarters Bristol, Ph. 9 Ph B 4-3519 Ph. Emerson 4-2872 
in the division’s Fort Lyon, Ph. Las Animas 21) Ph. 014-3821 
Ss is office. Fowler. Ph. 4 ' fh 33 47 Muieshoe, Ph. 5420 
t. Louis office. #Piainview, Ph. CA 4-5558 
For the last six Pi 
ast si 5 eas eview, Ph. Lawrenc g. Ph. JE 7-2061 
years Mr. McCas- choy, Ph | “Sah 
lin was ammonia Ph. 6481 
th zano! Hobart * Midla h. Lawrence Willow Isiand, Ph. Gothenburg (Partial listing, 
Supe rvisor in ; e on Je 193W V 22 4 States onty) 
Midwest district 
of the plant food Jehydrated alfalfa in y E RY ION reases fertility of breeding stock. Promotes birth of 


i division of Olin rat and grow 
Max McCasli Mathieson Co. _— 
a Prior to that, he 


was an anhydrous ammonia sales 
representative with Edward J. Funk 
& Sons. Mr. McCaslin has also been 
a farmer and broker of farm com- 
modities. 


hrifty offspring. Heips insure normal birth. 


pr tec tion against diseases brought on by 


hetps rent rations. 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. PHONE: LOGAN 1-1087 


Dry-Flo® cars to storage bins on the roof. 
Right: 
handles unloading, conveying and reclaiming. 


Above: Two complete Fuller systems capable of emptying 
100,000 Ib. car in three hours, unload General American 


Graphic, push-button, one-man control panel 


© 


NO PLACE TO GROW BUT UP 


Putting a head on beer is one thing, but putting a head on 
the Brewhouse roof might seem an insurmountable obstacle. 
This growing San Francisco brewery was up against it for 
storage space. With no further room for lateral expansion, 
the only place to grow was up—but how? Could additional 
bins be loaded at such a height? 

Fuller engineers were able to provide the answer. Airveyor® 
Pneumatic Conveying Systems don’t balk at height. So 
twelve additional bins were mounted on top of existing 
equipment, and two separate Airveyor systems were installed. 
They even incorporate components from an existing Airveyor 
system which had been installed in 1947. 

Now, with ample storage space. grits are unloaded from 
“See Chemical Engineering Catalog for details and 
specifications.” 


FULLER 
COMPANY 


FULLER COMPANY 


78 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


... $0 Burgermeister put 12 new storage bins on the Brewhouse roof 


covered hopper cars to bins in just over three hours per 
100,000-Ilb. car. The same quantity of malt travels the route 
in a little over two hours. And reclaiming and blending are 
handled at an equally high rate—all controlled by one man 
at a Fuller graphic control panel. Burgermeister has greater 
production with greater economy — as breweries must do to 
keep ahead today. 

The success of Fuller in handling problems like those at 
Burgermeister is confirmed by repeat orders from customers 
everywhere. Breweries nation-wide look to Fuller to study 
their needs for expansion, higher production and for new 
brewery installations. Why not find out for yourself why 
they do it—and what Fuller can do for you? 


| 
| 
id | 
if 
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This folder describes the step- 
by-step Coordinated Feed-Health 
Program for hogs. It is for distri- 
bution to your customers. If you 
need extra copies, see your Cyana- 
mid representative or write direct 
to Cyanamid. 


FEED— HEALTH 
wth works before 
tor hog choters 
& 


© Lactation tend wah level of 


nee 


CYANAMID 
HELPS YOU SELL 


MORE HOG FEEDS 


WITH A COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


What important new feed can you offer now as a 
vital part of this program? Cyanamid suggests 
a specially-formulated farrowing feed containing 
Aureomycin—and furnishes proof of effectiveness. 


Cyanamid’s new, advanced concept 
of a complete, step-by-step, feed- 
health program is the soundest, 
most practical way for your swine 
producers to raise more pork at less 
cost. The advertisement on the op- 
posite page tells how and why. 

This feed-health program can 
also be a potent sales builder of feed 
sales tonnage for feed manufac- 
turers and dealers. It offers a dif- 
ferent way to provide more service 
to old customers and get more cus- 
tomer loyalty in return. It opens up 
many inviting opportunities to seek 
new customers with a modern, up- 
to-date program. 

Biggest opportunity now? 

Farrowing feeds 

Right at this time, alert feed manu- 
facturers are not only making their 
normal! seasonal push on lactation 
and starter feeds—they’re doing 
something more to build tonnage. 

They’re producing specially- 
formulated, complete farrowing 
feeds ... and selling 50 to 100 
pounds per sow. 

Research and field observations 


have convinced these feed manu- 
facturers that sows are “reservoirs 
of infection.” Special protection is 
needed before, during and after 
farrowing if sows are to produce 
more healthy pigs and raise them to 
weaning. 

These farrowing feeds are spe- 
cially designed to help prevent con- 
stipation, mastitis and metritis. 
And they contain AUREOMYCIN® at 
200 grams per ton of ration to sur- 
round sows and pigs with a solid 
wall of protection. AUREOMYCIN 
minimizes trouble at farrowing, 
helps eliminate bacterial infections 
from the sow and her environment 
—and from her newborn pigs. 

13 litters from 12 sows! 
Controlled experiments conducted 
on seven farms in Iowa, involving 
176 sows and their litters totalling 
1523 pigs, revealed remarkable re- 
sults with AUREOMYCIN fed as rec- 
ommended in steps 2, 4 and 5 of the 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program, 
shown at the right. 

Specific objectives were to de- 
termine the combined value of: 


(1) feeding sows 200 grams of 
AUREOMYCIN per ton of ration 7 to 
14 days before and 7 days after far- 
rowing; (2) feeding sows 50 grams 
of AUREOMYCIN per ton of ration 
during lactation; and (3) feeding 
baby pigs 100 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton of pig starter from 3 to 8 
weeks of age. 

Results showed 9 more pigs 
weaned per 12 sows from the group 
fed AUREOMYCIN. That’s a big 
extra litter—at least $135 extra 
potential income at weaning! 


Write for additional literature 
If you wish extra copies of the spe- 
cial folder which describes the Iowa 
experiments, write to Cyanamid. 
Also ask for new hog booklet, “How 
to Raise More Pork at Less Cost.” 
Distribute copies of both of these 
to your hog raisers, together with 
the folder describing the Coordi- 
nated Feed-Health Program for 
hogs. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


This month, your prospective customers are 
reading the advertisement shown here. 4,984,- 
500 impressions in leading national, sectional 
and state farm papers. They also are listening 
to well-known Farm Directors tell the benefits 
of the Feed-Health Hog Program on 40 radio 


stations throughout the country. 
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HOW TO MOBILIZE 


AGAINST YOUR 
BIGGEST RISK 


TO HOG INCOME 


That risk is disease. This Coordinated Feed-Health Program prevents 
diseases from establishing ‘‘beachheads” on your farm. 
It’s a practical program! Follow it step by step and you'll see. 


Half-way measures are just not 
enough! Pork producers need to go 
all-out ... to mobilize every resource 
to guarantee a profitable hog opera- 
tion year after year. 

This means selecting top-quality, 
blood-tested breeding stock. It means 
using good formula feeds, good man- 
agement, housing and sanitation. 

It means getting out there every 
day and “looking over” the entire 
herd to spot signs of disease. It 
means moving fast to close loopholes. 
It means being alert to sense the 
presence of disease even when you 
can’t see it. 

Disease, visible or invisible, is by 
far the biggest risk to profitable hog 
raising. It can smash you at any pro- 
duction stage. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Why gamble? You can lick most dis- 
eases before they start by following 
the coordinated, step-by-step plan 
shown on these pages. 

This feed-health program is 
practical, easy-to-do and money mak- 
ing. It gives you this powerful 
double-punch: (1) Good formula 
feeds, and (2) the proper vaccines 
and medications. It shows you how 
to make them work together smooth- 
ly so that disease never gets a foot- 
hold in your herd. 

Study each important step in this 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program. 
Discuss it with your feed man. Ask 
him for a free folder giving down-to- 
earth, how-to-do-it information on 
this swine feed-health program. If 
he doesn’t have one, write direct to: 


American Cyanamid Company, Agri- 
cultural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products ——- 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


= 
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1. Start the fight against disease 
before breeding. Have your vet- 
erinarian blood-test for brucellosis 
and leptospirosis. One month before 
breeding, vaccinate for hog cholera 
with RovAC® Hog Cholera Vaccine — 
for erysipelas with DUOVAXx® Ery- 
sipelas Bacterin and for leptospiro- 
sis with LEBAC® Leptospira Pomona 
Bacterin. If testing shows lepto, 
feed 400 grams of AUREOMYCIN® per 
ton of total ration for 14 days to 
reduce abortions and mortality of 
new-born pigs. 


5. Getting pigs off to a good start. 
Your starter feed is the most impor- 
tant swine feed you buy. It protects 
your pigs at the most critical period. 
Stresses such as moving, handling 
weaning, vaccination and bad 
weather often lead to bacterial in- 
fections. Be sure your starter feed 
contains AUREOMYCIN at 100 grams 
per ton of feed. AUREOMYCIN pre- 
vents scours, saves pigs, helps elim- 
inate runts. 


2. Strengthen farrowing sows 
when they need it most. Always 
feed a good formula feed containing 
200 grams of AUREOMYCIN 7 to 10 
days before farrowing and 7 days 
after farrowing. You will have 
healthier sows that farrow more 
easily and produce more live, sturdy 

igs. AUREOMYCIN helps eliminate 

acterial infections from sows and 
their surroundings. Because AUREO- 
MYCIN is absorbed by the sow, some 
of its power is _— along to pigs 
in the sow’s milk, 


6. Don’t risk hog cholera and 
erysipelas. Don’t gamble with these 
two costly diseases — make vaccina- 
tion a “must”! Vaccinate (at 6 to 7 
weeks) for hog cholera with ROVAC 
and — at the same time — for ery- 
sipelas with DUOVAX. ROVAC is a safe 
vaccine that gy long-lasting 
immunity to hog cholera, DUOVAX 
_ solid immunity to erysipelas. 
Seep pigs on starter feed for at 
least one week after vaccination. 


3. Preventing baby pig anemia is 
easy. The one essential element 
lacking in sow’s milk is tron. You 
supply this element, prevent anemia 
and obtain faster weight gains when 
you inject pigs with PIGDEX® Inject- 
able Iron at 2 days of age. At the 
same time, give your pigs one dose 
of AUREOMYCIN PIGDOSER. In this 
way, you provide the wide-spectrum 
antibiotic to pigs at the earliest mo- 
ment, before they start eating a dry 
feed — to help prevent scouring and 
keep baby pigs thriving. 


7. How to insure low-cost gains in 
growing pigs. You want your 

igs to hold on to their early, 
Penlthy yains, During the 35 to 75- 
pound period, pigs can still be re- 
tarded by bacterial enteritis, atro- 
yhic rhinitis, and “unseen” diseases. 
With AUREOMYCIN at 50 grams per 
ton of total feed, your pigs won’t 
waste feed fighting these diseases— 
they’ll use their feed efficiently to 
put on maximum gains at low cost. 


8. Final step: market more top- 


4. Keep sows milking well. Dur- 
ing lactation, your sows need plenty 
of energy, proteins, minerals, vita- 
mins and AUREOMYCIN to maintain 
the strength of themselves and their 
pigs. Feed AUREOMYCIN in a well- 
fortified lactation ration at 50 
grams per ton of total feed. This 
will keep sows healthy and reduce 
baateetel infections. Your sows will 
furnish more milk and more nour- 
ishment for pigs. And AUREOMYCIN 
will continue to hold down contam- 
ination on the premises. 


4 4 


quality hogs earlier. To avoid set- 
backs and save up to 40 pounds of 
feed during this final period, pro- 
vide a supplement that will supply 
50 grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton of 
total feed whenever trouble shows 
up. This protects against subclinical 
diseases, bacterial enteritis, 
atrophic rhinitis and cervical ab- 
scesses — keeps your hogs healthy. 
You market more top-quality hogs. 
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Discuss Chemicals, Minerals for Beef Cattle 


OMAHA—A prediction that more | 
and more chemicals will be used in 
feed for cattle and an emphasis on 
the importance of minerals in beef 
cattle rations, were made by speakers 
at the National Livestock Feeders 
Assn. convention held here recently. 

Making the prediction toward in- 
creased use of chemicals in beef cat- 
tle rations was Dr. Charles F. Chap- 
pell, manager of agricultural techni- 
eal services, Elanco Products Co., a 
division of Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Things to Come 

Dr. Chappell also predicted the fol- 
lowing things to come which report- 
edly will be helpful to the beef cat- 
tle industry: 

Continued emphasis on perform- 
ance testing will pay big dividends. 

It will be possible by the addition 


of certain hormones, or hormone-like 


additives, to synchronize heat in heif- 
ers and cows so that several can be 
bred on a single day. 

Greater improvement in rate of 
gains will be made by use of enzymes 
in the feed to aid in digestion of ra- 
tions. 

There will be greater use of anti- 
biotics in feeds and new antibiotics 
more specific for beef cattle will be 
available. 

Additional improvements will be 
made in rate of gain and efficiency 
of production, as well as in more de- 
sirable carcass characteristics, from 
the use of hormones or hormone-like 
additives. 

Additional information on specific 
nutrient requirements of ruminant 
animals will be attained. 

There will be better disease con- 
trol through improved feedlot sani- 
tation and preventive medication. 

The use of such highly productive 


SALES SEMINAR—Officials from Commercial Solvents Corp. and the Am- 
burgo Co. held a joint sales seminar in New York recently, and representa- 
tives of OSC’s research, development and advertising and sales promotion 
departments made presentations during the day-long sessions. Plans were 
made for an expanded promotion and sales program on OSO products handled 
by Amburgo. Photo shows officials from the two firms at one of the sessions. 
From left, they are Samuel M. Golden, president of the Amburgo Co.; I. Roy 
Cohen, manager, animal nutrition department, CSC; and (seated) W. Ward 


Increase Production 


Increase Hardness 


with BAROID’S 
NATIONAL” 
Western Bentonite 


Baroid Chemicals’ Feed Research 
Program has found that 2-6% 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 
ranch cube formulas increases pel- 
let production and hardness while 
reducing “fines.” 


INCREASE IN HARDNESS OF 


ERN BENTONITE (hot extruded 
pellets) 


Jackson, vice president, sales, CSC. 


crops as grain ensilage will increase 
at a rapid rate because of efficiency 
of production. 

The beef grading systems will be 
modified in some way so that the fat- 
test beef will no longer be graded as 
the best beef. Stilbestrol and related 
hormone-like substances will have an 
ever increasing role in the production 
of lean, tender meat. 

Minerals for Cattle 

Livestock feeders were also told 
that proper feeding of minerals to 
cattle is not a substitute for good 
over-all management, but is the foun- 
dation on which a profitable livestock 
feeding program can be built. 

Making that statement was Paul 
W. Mattson, manager of the agri- 
cultural products division, Morton 
Salt Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Mattson, a member of the 
Morton firm since 1929, said that 
neglect and haphazard feeding of es- 
sential minerals to cattle costs live- 
stock feeders a substantial part of 
their annual income. He stated that 
the “most essential mineral for cat- 
tle is salt.” 


ers feed salt on a free-choice basis, 
but feedlot studies indicate many cat- 
tle do not patronize the mineral feed- 
er or avail themselves to free-choice 
minerals in the feed bunk. They do 
not ingest sufficient trace mineral- 
ized salt daily to make the most effi- 
cient use of the feed they eat, Mr. 
Mattson remarked. 

Consequently, more feeders are 
adopting a no-choice feeding program 
in which salt is added to the daily 
ration by scattering a short pound 
of trace mineralized salt over the 
load of feed for every ten head of 
cattle each day, the Morton repre- 
sentative said. 

Since salt and mineral require- 
ments of cattle vary with feed and 
season of the year, he advised addi- 
tional feeding of true mineralized 
salt and a simple mineral supple- 
ment on a free-choice basis. 

Mr. Mattson added that livestock 
nutritionists urge cattle feeders and 
producers to examine and carefully 
evaluate their mineral feeding hab- 
its and adopt a safe, complete and 
low-cost mineral feeding program 


The use of Baroid’s NATIONAL 
Western permits a wide latitude in 
the choice of combined production 
rate improvement and increased 
hardness. Production can be in- 
creased 25% while maintaining the 
same pellet hardness, and pellet 
hardness can be increased as much 
as 50% at established production 
rates. 


PER CENT INCREASE IN BREAKING FORCE 


PER CENT OF NATIONAL 
WESTERN BENTONITE 


The accompanying chart shows the increase in pellet hard- 
ness with varying percentages of NATIONAL Western 
Bentonite included in the feed formula. 


You can obtain more detailed data on the use of Baroid’s 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in ranch cubes by mailing 
the coupon below. 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
*Registered Trademark, National Lead Company 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
& 1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 
ranch cubes. 


NAME 


# COMPANY TITLE 


ADDRESS 


Mr. Mattson noted that many feed- | for maximum feed conversion. 


THE WEIGH TO LOWER 
FEED HANDLING COSTS 


Seedburo's New 


WEIGHT-A-MINIT 
Portable Bulk Scale 


No more- time-wasting, stop-and-go 
operation for you when you put Seed- 
buro’s new WEIGHT-A-MINIT scale to 
work on your bulk feed handling jobs. 


Just fill it to the weight you desire, 
wheel it to the hopper, and pull the dis- 
charge handle. Your job is finished in a 
fraction of the time it used to take. 


Move it easily where you want it, when 
you want It, even though it's carrying 
Write us for full details 


capacity loads of 800 Ibs. 


on 


— EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. FS-3, 618 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Reduce Fines 
= 7 20% PROTEIN CATTLE FEED 
PELLETS WITH NATIONAL WEST- 
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.is produced in volume 
12 months a year to keep your costs down 


That’s one reason SOLULAC is your most economical and most dependable 
source of unidentified growth factors. Here’s another . . . leading nutritionists have 
proven that feedlot performance suffers when unidentified growth factors are 

left out of feed.* And, in these days, feed sales are made on a history of good feed- 
lot performance. It’s the wise feed manufacturer who keeps his feed performance 
record good .. . and keeps his costs down . . . by keeping SOLULAC in his 

feed formulas. SOLULAC, a fermentation product from corn, is guaranteed to be 


free flowing in 50 and 100 Ib. bags, or bulk carloads. And it’s always available, 
12 months a year! 


*Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


| 400,000 REASONS At is 
| YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE : 
OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS : 

q AZ,» a 
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Summaries of Poultry Nutrition Reports at 
Meeting of Southern Agricultural Workers 


Calorie-Protein Ratios for Layers 


Feeding Egg-Type Pullets 


Oats and Insoluble Grit 


Amino Acid Imbalances 


Amino Acid-Energy Ratios 


In this second and final part of a 
review of papers presented during the 
annual meeting of the Poultry Sec- 
tion of the Southern Agricultural 
Workers Assn. meeting at Jackson, 
Miss., are summaries concerning nu- 
trition and coccidiosis. 

The first article in the two-part 
series (Feedstuffs, March 4) covered 
10 papers concerning research on 
poultry management. 

LAYING HENS—CALORIE/PRO- 
TEIN RATIOS —Nutritional tests 
were initiated in 1955 at Mississippi 
State University to determine if a 
breed difference existed with respect 
to the dietary protein requirement 
of layers. Twelve groups (35/group) 
each of White Leghorn and New 
Hampshire iayers were maintained in 
individual cages for the 12-month ex- 
perimental period. Duplicate groups 
of each breed were fed one of six 
rations containing varying levels of 
energy (740 to 815 productive Cal./ 
lb.) and protein (13% to 18%). The 
13% protein ration was found to be 
just as adequate as rations contain- 
ing higher levels of protein for both 
light and heavy type birds. These 
data demonstrated that low protein 
rations are adequate providing that 
the energy level of the ration is also 
low. 

Three subsequent tests were con- 
ducted using the same facilities and 
type of birds as described for the first 
trial, but the rations were different. 
Rations containing more energy and 
less protein were included in the tests 
in an attempt to determine optimum 
dietary calorie:protein ratios for 
heavy and light type layers. In addi- 
tion a test was conducted using a 
large number of White Leghorn birds 
maintained on the floor. The criteria 
used to evaluate each ration were 
per cent lay, feed efficiency, livability 
and body weight. Egg size was meas- 
ured in two of the trials. 

The results indicate that high pro- 
ducing White Leghorn birds should 
be fed rations containing calorie:pro- 


Feeding Broiler-Strain Breeders 


Calcium Levels in Laying Feeds 


Fumigants' Effect on Layers 
Antibiotics for Breeder Hens 


By Dr. J. R. Couch 
Texas A&M College 


tein ratios of about 60 or less; where- 
as, rations containing calorie:protein 
ratios as high as 72 are adequate for 
heavy type layers. Egg production, 
feed utilization, body weight gain and 
egg size were decreased by feeding 
rations deficient in protein. 

The protein requirement of the lay- 
ing hen is approximately 18 grams 
per hen per day if the hen is pro- 
ducing at a high rate. Hens in the 
trials reported by Dr. Day were not 
producing at what the author would 
consider a high rate. If the laying 
hen is producing at a less than opti- 
mum rate, then a protein requirement 
of 14-16 grams per hen per day will 
suffice. 


FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT 
OF EGG PRODUCTION TYPE PUL- 
LETS—RESULT AND EFFECT ON 
EGG PRODUCTION—An experiment 
has been conducted to study the ef- 
fects of feeding growing diets con- 
taining various levels of protein and 
energy to egg production type pul- 
lets, and to study the effects of feed- 
ing these diets on the protein and en- 
ergy requirement of the pullet during 
the laying period (R.H. Harms and 
P. W. Waldroup, Department of Poul- 
try Husbandry, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station). 

The 920 pullets used in this exper- 
iment were grown in confinement. A 
starting diet containing 21% protein 
and 945 calories of productive energy 
per pound was fed from one day to 
eight weeks of age. At the beginning 
of the ninth week the pullets were 
randomly assigned to 20 pens, each 
containing 46 pullets. Duplicate pens 
of pullets were fed on each of the 10 
growing diets which ranged from 700 
to 1,180 calories of productive energy 
per pound of feed and the protein 
ranged from 9 to 25%. At 21 weeks 
of age the pullets were housed in in- 
dividual cages, and an equal number 
from each growing treatment were 
placed on each of ten experimental 
laying diets which varied in energy, 
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protein, methionine and choline con- 
tent. 


Increased energy content at a giv- 
en protein level or increased protein 
at a given energy level in the grow- 
ing diet resulted in an increased body 
weight at 21 weeks of age, and de- 
creased age at first egg. Age at first 
egg ranged from 159 to 180 days. De- 
lay in sexual maturity was attained 
by decreasing either the level of pro- 
tein or energy in the growing diet; 
however, the greater delay observed 
from the decrease in protein. Pul- 
lets receiving the low protein grow- 
ing diet with 945 calories of pro- 
ductive energy per pound consumed 
considerably less feed than did those 
pullets receiving the low energy 
growing diets. 

Total egg production for a 336- 
day period in the laying house and 
size of egg at any calendar date were 
not affected by the diet which the 
pullets received during the growing 
period. Performance of pullets receiv- 
ing the various laying diets was not 
influenced by the diet which the pul- 
lets received during the growing pe- 
riod. 


Laying strain growing pullets may 
be restricted with either a low pro- 
tein, a low calorie, or a low protein 
and low calorie diet. According to the 
writer’s experience, it is best to rear 
pullets on some type of restricted 
program and not place the potential 
layers on laying mash until the be- 
ginning of the 23rd week. This aliows 
two additional weeks for maturing of 
the bird prior to going into egg pro- 
duction. The birds may be held out 
of egg production with an effective 
feeding, restricted program and by 
limiting the protein and energy in- 
take or by simply mechanically re- 
stricting the amount of feed allowed 
per bird per day. A number of ex- 
periments have been reported in 
which negative results have been ob- 
tained through the use of a restrict- 
ed feeding program when in effect 
the benefits which might have re- 


sulted from the restricted feeding 
were nullified by placing the laying 
birds on a high energy laying mash 
at too early an age. 

OATS AND INSOLUBLE GRIT— 
Workers from the Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Baton 
Rouge (W. B. Hilton and W. S. Wil- 
kinson) conducted a study on the ef- 
fects of adding oats and/or insoluble 
grit to an all-mash ration for pul- 
lets grown in confinement. Fifteen 
hundred sixty S.C.W.L. egg strain 
pullet chicks were randomly divided 
to give 20 pens of 78 chicks each. 
Ten pens were fed an all-mash start- 
er ration (214% protein, 1422 Cal. 
M.E./lb.) through four weeks of age; 
the remainder were fed the same ra- 
tion plus grit sprinkled over the feed 
twice weekly at the rate of 1 Ib. per 
pen for the first week and 1.5 Ib. per 
pen for weeks 2, 3 and 4. Average 
chick weights for the all-mash and 
the mash-grit groups were 265 and 
274 grams, respectively; feed conver- 
sion values were 2.20 and 2.08, re- 
spectively. 

Beginning at 5 weeks, whole heavy 
oats were introduced into the feed- 
ing program by making a mixture 
containing 125% oats and 87.5% 
mash (20.4% protein, 1,395 Cal. M_E. 
/lb.). This mixture replaced the mash 
for five of the 10 pens fed all-mash 
and for five of the 10 pens fed mash 
plus grit. At 6, 7 and 8 weeks of age, 
the percentage of oats was increased 
to 25, 37.5 and 50%, respectively, 
giving protein contents of 19.4, 18.4 
and 17.4%, respectively, and energy 
contents of 1,368, 1,343 and 1,316 
Cal. M.E./Ib., respectively. The mash 
fed without oats was formulated to 
have protein equal to the mash-oat 
mixtures. From 5 to 16 weeks, grit 
was fed at the rate of 8.4 lb. per pen 
per week by sprinkling over the feed 
six times weekly. In addition to 
growth and feed consumption records, 
5 chicks were randomly taken from 
each treatment group for determina- 
tion of feed capacity and distribu- 
tion in various parts of the digestive 
tract at 8 and 16 weeks of age. Av- 
erage chick weights at 8 weeks for 
the all-mash, mash plus grit, and 
mash plus oats and mash plus oats 
plus grit were 603, 624, 580 and 586 
grams, respectively; at 16 weeks, the 
weights were 1,243, 1,275, 1,196 and 
1,221 grams, respectively. Feed con- 
version at 8 weeks for the all-mash, 
mash plus grit, mash plus oats and 
mash plus oats plus grit was 2.96, 
2.86, 3.25 and 3.02; at 16 weeks, feed 
conversion was 3.74, 3.64, 4.11 and 
3.97, respectively. 

Total capacity of the digestive 
tract was determined by voluntary 
feed consumption following 24 hours 
starvation. At 8 weeks, for the all- 
mash, mash plus grit, mash plus oats 
and mash plus oats plus grit the ca- 
pacity was 34, 33, 25 and 41 grams, 
respectively; at 16 weeks, the values 
were 42, 47, 30 and 45 grams, respec- 
tively. The percentage of total con- 
tents in the crop plus proventriculus 
at 8 weeks for the all-mash, mash 
plus oats, mash plus grit, and mash 


MONTANA CONFERENCE—Some of the feed men on hand for the Montana 
Nutrition Conference at Montana State College in Bozeman are pictured 
here. Left to right in the first photo are Dave Williams, Williams Feed, Dillon, 
Mont.; Robert C. Wetherell, Jr., Montana control official; Dr. O. O. Thomas 
of Montana State, conference chairman. 

In the second photo are Leo Becker, planning to start a feed business at 
Belgrade, Mont., and Walter Garrett, Garrett Feed Co., Miles Oity, Mont. 


The third picture shows Sparky Johnson, Belgrade (Mont.) Alfalfa Mill, 


and Jim Brazie, Dawe’s Laboratories, Salem, Ore. 

In the fourth picture are H. K. Thompson, Elanco Products Co., Minne- 
apolis; John Calhoun, Graham & Ross, Great Falls, Mont.; Leon Furgason, 
Furgason Feed Mill, Harlowton, Mont., and Bryce Rhodes, Rocky Mountain 


Phosphate Co., Butte. 
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plus oats plus grit was 43, 41, 37 and 
41%, respectively; at 16 weeks, the 
values were 42, 47, 30 and 45%, re- 
spectively. The percentage of total 
contents in the gizzard at 8 weeks 
for the allmash, mash plus oats, 
mash plus grit and mash plus oats 
plus grit was 27, 31, 29 and 27%, 
respectively; at 16 weeks the values 
were 27, 39, 42 and 43%, respective- 
ly. The weight of the empty gizzard 
for the all-mash, mash plus grit, 
mash plus oats and mash plus oats 
plus grit groups at 8 weeks was 20, 
21, 25 and 25 grams, respectively; 
and at 16 weeks, it was 28, 33, 40 
and 48 grams, respectively. 


AMINO ACID IMBALANCES—A 
report from the Alabama Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of Auburn 
University (J. E. Milton and S. A. 
Edgar) was given on the amino acid 
imbalance and interrelationships in 
the ration of laying hens. In a pre- 
liminary test, the addition of 5% gel- 
atin to a basal diet of laying hens 
did not produce a tryptophan imbal- 
ance, whereas an increase to 8% of 
gelatin in the ration did produce an 
imbalance as evidenced by lowered 
production within 1 week. 

In a second test, a ration contain- 
ing 10% of gelatin caused a marked 
decrease in average egg production 
from 49% to 32% over an 8-week 
period. Preduction started declining 
within four days after addition of 
gelatin. The addition of 0.045% to 
0.08% tryptophan corrected the im- 
balance. The tryptophan imbalance 
impaired feed conversion per dozen 
eggs laid (6.93 lb. per dozen eggs), 
but had little effect on body weight 
of the hen or egg size. There was im- 
provement in feed conversion and an 
increase in hen weight with the in- 
crease of added tryptophan. Egg pro- 
duction, feed conversion and body 
weight of hens that received 0.08% 
tryptophan were 64.1%, 3.78 lb. of 
feed per dozen eggs, and 0.1 Ib. gain 
in body weight, respectively. 

In a third experiment, egg produc- 
tion was 29% for hens that received 
the tryptophan-imbalance ration for 
an 8-week period as compared to 
50% for hens fed the basal ration. 
Production of hens fed the imbal- 
anced ration was approximately 50% 
of that of hens fed the basal ration 
during the last half of the test peri- 
od. At the end of the eighth week, 
rations were switched; e.g., hens that 
had received the basal ration plus 
gelatin plus 0.08% tryptophan were 
switched to the non-supplemented 
basal ration, and the latter group was 
fed the basal ration. During the next 
four weeks, egg production declined 
and increased in the _ respective 
groups. 

At the termination of the imbal- 
ance tests, hens were fed a commer- 


cial ration. Within three weeks each 
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experimental group of hens ap- 
proached similar (64 to 70%) pro- 
duction. This indicated that the im- 
balance ration had not caused perma- 
nent damage. Other amino acid im- 
balanced rations are under investi- 
gation 

AMINO ACIDS-ENERGY RATIOS 
IN POULTRY FEEDS—As more 
synthetic or pure amino acids be- 
come available at a price where these 
chemicals may be used for the en- 
richment of poultry feeds, it seems 
advisable to move gradually from the 
concept of the energy-protein ratio 
to a more accurate one of energy- 
amino acids ratio. Dr. Laurent Mi- 
chaud, Merck, Sharp & Dohme, Rah- 
way, N.J., presented a new visual 
technique useful in the study of ami- 
no acid requirements of chickens and 
turkeys. The technique consists of 
presenting the amino acid content of 
the formula in the form of “silhou- 
ettes” which represent both the ami- 
no acid relations to each other and 
to the energy content of the diet. 
In plotting the “silhouettes” the ami- 
no acids are calculated as a per cent 
of the total formula and plotted on 
graph paper on a per therm per 
pound basis. The amino acid of the 
highest percentage is placed at one 
end of the chart and the lowest per- 
centage is placed at the other end 
of the chart. Other amino acid per- 
centages are plotted in between the 
two terminal ones. A straight line is 
drawn between the terminals. This 
is for a standard diet known to pro- 
duce or to have produced maximum 
performance. 

Experimental diets may be plotted 
in a similar manner and the amino 
acid joined through the straight line 
as described above. The experimental 
diet will usually have some amino 
acids that do not fit the straight line 
either being below or above. This in- 
dicates either a deficiency or an ex- 
cess and may also indicate an amino 
acid imbalance. 

Dr. Michaud’s presentation is one 
which should be considered and in- 
vestigated by those interested in ami- 
no acid requirements, deficiencies, 
excesses, imbalances and interrela- 
tionships. 

FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT 
OF BROILER STRAIN BREEDERS 
—The writer presented a report on 
the results of a two year study car- 
ried out at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station by Allen Strother 
and W. J. Standlee. This work is be- 
ing continued with an experiment 
currently in progress whereby wheat 
bran, dehydrated alfalfa meal and 
rice hulls are being used as diluents 
to decrease the energy content of 
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the formula. In all tests, feed con- 
version has decreased as the energy 
level of the formula declined. 


CALCIUM LEVELS FOR LAYING 
FEEDS—The writer presented data 
from an experiment carried out by 
J. I. Durham at Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station on dietary cal- 
cium levels and phosphorus sources 
for laying strain pullets. Three hun- 
dred ninety-two inbred hybrid hens 
were distributed at random to four 

locks of 98 individual laying cages. 
Within each block, groups of 10 birds 
were assigned at random to each of 
nine treatments, and a group of eight 
birds was assigned to a tenth treat- 
ment. Three levels of calcium (2.25%, 
3.50% and 4.75%) were tested both 
as an all-mash formula and as an 
oyster-shell top-dressing fed in com- 
bination with a 2.25% calcium diet. 
The same three levels of calcium (in 
all-mash form) were also fed in com- 
bination with soft phosphate (to sup- 
ply % of added P), which replaced 
some of the defluorinated rock phos- 
phate. The tenth diet was an all-mash 
formuia containing 6% Ca. 

The basal diet was composed of 
dehydrated alfalfa, 2.5%; soybean oil 
meal, 13.0%; poultry by-product 
meal, 5.0%; condensed fish solubles, 
25%; cottonseed methyl esters, 
1.0%; ground milo, 46.5%; ground 
yeilow corn, 20.0%; oyster shell flour, 
3.7%; defluorinated rock phosphate, 
1.8%; salt, 0.5%; manganese sulfate, 
0.025%; delactosed whey, 0.5%; dis- 
tillers dried solubles, 2.5%; zine (as 
acetate), 50 ppm; vitamins were add- 
ed to equal or exceed the require- 
ments of the laying hen. Protein and 
energy levels of all diets were kept 
constant by adjustment of milo, soy- 
bean oil meal and fat levels. Incre- 
ments of calcium produced small but 
consistent increases in egg shell 
quality, as measured by specific grav- 
ity. This was accompanied by small 
decreases in egg production, with a 
resultant drop in feed efficiency. An 
exception was the group fed 2.25% 
Ca in combination with soft phos- 
phate, in which the lack of availabil- 
ity of Ca apparently was responsible 
for a decline in egg production. Soft 
phosphate in combination with higher 
Ca levels had no deleterious effects. 

Incubation weight loss was not a 
satisfactory measure of shell quality, 
under our conditions. There was a 
tendency for specific gravity of eggs 
from al) groups to decline after the 
onset of warmer weather. This effect 
was less noticeable in groups fed 
high Ca diets. 

It is apparent from these results 
that the calcium level in laying feed 
should be increased for best egg shell 
quality. The calcium in soft phos- 
phate is apparently not as available 
as those in other calcium supple- 
ments. With high levels of calcium, 
soft phosphate proved to be a satis- 
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factory phosphorus source. From the 
practical viewpoint, it would appear 
that the calcium level in laying feeds 
should be 2.75 to 3.0% from about 
Nov. 1 to May 1, and from 3.50 to 
3.75% from May 1 to Oct. 31. Eggs 
from hens fed the higher levels of 
calcium in this study definitely had a 
higher specific gravity, illustrating 
an improved egg shell quality. It was 
true that the specific gravity of eggs 
from all groups declined with the on- 
set of warm weather, but the spe- 
cific gravity of eggs from groups fed 
the higher levels of calcium was im- 
proved greatly over that of those fed 
the lower levels. 

GRAIN FUMIGANTS’ EFFECT 
ON LAYING HENS —Grain fumi- 
gants have been suspected as having 
been responsible for untoward effects 
in laying hens and growing chickens. 
The results of the effect of admin- 
istering grain fumigant components 
to laying hens were reported by Dr. 
H. L. Fuller, Division of Poultry Hus- 


bandry, University of Georgia, Ath- 
ens, Ga. 

In two experiments, ethylene dibro- 
mide (EDB), ethylene dichloride 
(EDC) and carbon tetrachloride 
(CCl) were administered to laying 
hens at various levels singly and in 
combination, to determine levels of 
toxicity of these components of a 
commercial grain fumigant. The test 
materials, dissolved in a 1:1 mixture 
of ethyl alcohol and water were in- 
troduced daily into the crop by a 
syringe fitted with a flexible canula. 

Egg production was reduced ap- 
proximately 50% by EDB adminis- 
tered for 12 weeks at 8 mg./day but 
was not reduced at a level of 4 mg./ 
day. Egg size was reduced progres- 
sively as EDB was increased from 
levels of 0.5 mg./day (approximately 
5 ppm based on daily feed consump- 
tion). At 8 mg./day egg size dropped 
from 56 gm. to 38 gm. in 12 weeks. 
At the end of an 8 week rest period 
following treatment, neither egg size 


nor production had recovered in the 
affected groups. 

EDC and CCl, appeared to be with- 
out effect on egg production at levels 
as high as 32 and 64 mg./day, respec- 
tively, although an additive effect 
was apparent when a combination of 
8, 32 and 64 mg./day of EDB, EDC 
and CCl, respectively, were admin- 
istered. EDC and CCl, had no effect 
on egg size. 

None of the fumigant components 
had any effect on body weight of 
hens, Haugh units or egg shell qual- 
ity. 

Mortality was slightly greater in 
the lots receiving combinations of 
EDB, EDC and CCl, at the rates of 
2/8/16, 4/16/32, and 8/32/64. This is 
approximately the ratio of these com- 
ponents in the original grain fumi- 
gant (Dowfume EB5 ®). 

ANTIBIOTICS IN BREEDER 
HEN FEEDS—tThe effect of adding 
hygromycin B and tylosin to the diet 
of breeder hens was studied by Dr. 


* 
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D. I. Gard, Eli Lilly Research Center, 
Greenfield, Ind. Duplicate pens of 28 
pullets and 2 cockerels (Heisdorf and 
Nelson breeders) were fed an all- 
mash breeder diet with the following 
additives: none (0); 8 gm. hygromy- 
cin B per ton (H); 20 gm. tylosin 
per ton (T); and 8 gm. hygromycin 
B + 20 gm. tylosin a ton (HT). The 
average per cent egg production and 
pounds of feed required per dozen 
24-oz. eggs were: (0) 66.4, 4.68; (H) 
66.1, 4.88; (T) 69.4, 4.71; and (HT) 
69.5, 4.62, respectively. The beneficial 
egg production differential of the 
hens fed tylosin became greater as 
the experiment progressed. Average 
weights of the 23-week-old birds on 
all treatments increased from 1.0 to 


13 lb. during the 40-week experi- 
ment. Treatment had no effect on 
mortality. 


Three hundred twelve dozen eggs 
from 28 collections were subjected to 
egg quality studies. Egg weights, 
Haugh units, and blood spots of all 


treatments studied after 7 days stor- 
age were highly 
(P<0.01) lower than those examined 
within 24 hours after being collected. 
Significantly (P<0.05) fewer eggs 
had blood spots from hens fed hygro- 
mycin B alone and in combination 
with tylosin than controls. Yolk mot- 
tling and shell thickness were the 
same in all treatments. 

Fertility - hatchability data were 
collected from 12 settings involving 
11,839 eggs. Hygromycin B in com- 
bination with tylosin significantly 
(P<0.05) improved fertility, hatch- 
ability of fertile eggs, and hatchabil- 
ity of all eggs set but had no effect 
on first quality chicks when com- 
pared to controls. Hygromycin B sig- 
nificantly (P<0.05) improved fertil- 
ity, but significantly (P<0.05) de- 
pressed hatchability of fertile eggs. 
Nevertheless, hatchability of all eggs 
set was improved. 

At the termination, total worm 
counts from five hens of each pen 


significantly 


indicated that hygromycin B fed | 
alone and in combination with tylo- 
sin was effective in Asca- 
ridia galli and Heterakis gallinae 
Hens fed hygromycin B had an aver- 
age of 2.3 A. galli and 0.05 H. galli- 
nae. Those fed no hygromycin B had 
an average of 11.4 A. galli and 16.0 
H. gallinae 


COCCIDIOSIS—Workers from the 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Auburn, Ala., (D. S. Bond 
and S. A. Edgar) reported on the effi- 
cacy of a new coccidiostatic drug for 
the control of coccidiosis in chickens 
and turkeys 

Amprol (4-amino-2-N-propyl-5-py- | 
rimidinylmethy] - picolinium 
hydrochloride) was tested in labora- 
tory experiments involving 3,530 
chickens and 419 turkeys against 
mixed coccidial infections caused by | 
five or six species in chickens and | 
three species in turkeys. In addition, 
it was tested in field trials involving 
more than 431,640 broilers. 
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In battery experiments, 0.0125% or 
0.025% of Amprol were about equally 


| effective in suppressing mixed infec- 
| tions of Eimeria acervulina, E. haga- 
| ni, E. 


necatrix, E. tenella and E. 
maxima in chickens. Chickens infect- 


| ed with mixed infections of E. bru- 


netti and the above species that 
caused 16.5 to 100% mortality among 
controls suffered increasingly with 
the reduction of drug level from 
0.0125% of drug. All three levels of 
Amprol were superior to 0.0125% 
Sulfaquinoxaline or 0.025% Sulfame- 


| thazine. 


In a floor trial, two pens of 85 


| birds per pen fed one of seven coc- 


0.0125% Amprol 
second to 0.05% Zoalene. 
Pens fed 0.0062% Amprol performed 
slightly better than those fed 0.0031% 


| of drug. 


In field trials involving 39 flocks 
on 34 farms, performance of those 


| fed Amprol was superior to that of 


flocks fed a reference drug. Average 
point spread in favor of Amprol at 
the farm before condemnation was 
5.5 points and after condemnation it 
was 26.9 points. There was no differ- 
ence in mortality between drugs. 
Results of 10 experiments indicate 
that 0.0125% Amprol was about 
equal to 0.0125% sulfaquinoxaline in 
controlling mixed infections of tur- 
key coccidiosis caused by E. adenoei- 
des, E. meleagrimitis and E. gallopa- 
vonis, infections that always caused 
morbidity and that caused from 0 to 
100% mortality among infected non- 
medicated controls. There were no 
deaths among infected, medicated 
turkeys fed either 0.0125% or 
0.0062% Amprol. The lower level was 


| slightly superior to 0.0125%. 


A paper from the same station re- 
ported on preliminary studies on the 
effect of certain vitamins on the 
course of coccidiosis in growing chick- 
ens (Perry L. Little and S. A. Ed- 
gar). 

Under certain adverse conditions 
of a pathological nature, the synthe- 
sis of ascorbic acid may be impaired 


| and a deficiency of it may have a 
| bearing on the course of certain dis- 


eases in chickens. A series of tests 
have been conducted to determine 
the effect of L-ascorbic acid added to 
the ration of chickens infected with 
coccidiosis. 

The first test consisted of chickens 
infected separately with four species 
of coccidia, E. tenella, E. necatrix, 
E. maxima and E. brunetti. A second 
test was conducted in which these 
four species plus E. acervulina were 


| combined. There was no conclusive 
| evidence that L-ascorbic acid added 


to a balanced ration was beneficial to 
chickens in combatting coccidial in- 
fections caused by the foregoing spe- 
cies, either singly or in combination. 
However, it may have been of bene- 
fit to the host in combatting infec- 
tion caused by E. brunetti. 

Further studies indicated that 
there is little or no benefit from the 
addition of ascorbic acid to a semi- 
purified ration in combatting this in- 
fection. The addition of L-ascorbic 
acid to either a vitamin A deficient 
or to a vitamin A supplemented ra- 
tion had little or no beneficial effect 
in combatting a mixed infection 
caused by the above named species. 

The addition of L-ascorbic acid to 
either a thiamine deficient or to a 
thiamine supplemented ration was of 
no apparent benefit to chickens suf- 
fering from E. brunetti infection. The 
interrelationship of other vitamins to 
L-ascorbic acid on the course of in- 
fection is being investigated. 
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Fact Finding Group Told Proper Credit 
Control Can Stabilize Poultry Industry 


KANSAS CITY — “Proper control 
of credit will contribute to the stabil- 
ity of the poultry industry,” Peter 
H. B. Cumming told persons attend- 
ing the financial session of the In- 
stitute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries’ Fact Finding Conference here. 

Mr. Cumming, a partner in the H. 
A. Caesar & Co. factoring firm, ex- 
plained what a factor is and how fac- 
toring could be used to release funds 
tied up in accounts receivable and 
inventories. Other speakers in the 
finance session included the regional 
director of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration explaining government 
agencies’ loans and another SBA 
official who told how businesses may 
get needed financial help through 
small business investment companies. 

Mr. Cumming said, “Shrinking 
profits in the poultry business leave 
no leeway to cover credit losses. 
Loose credit has created chaos in 
the broiler industry by leading to 
massive over-production.” 

Additional services offered by a 
factor, such as credit checking, guar- 
antees and collection, are custom- 
designed to meet each client's re- 
quirements, Mr. Cumming said. 

Charges under factoring are two, 
he said. One is a commission on net 
sales, which covers the services. The 
other is an interest charge on the 
money borrowed 

A factor’s private capital is aug- 
mented by substantial loans from 
large banks, Mr. Cumming explained 

“We borrow from the banks at the 
prime rate and lend the funds out on 
a higher rate.” he said, “depending 
on the degree of risk we are taking.” 
It should interest the poultry indus- 
try, he said, to know that a factor’s 
bank support is “practically unlim- 
ited” as long as the firm conducts 
its operation successfully. 

He said factoring has been a tradi- 
tional source of funds in the textile 
industry. Its use has now spread to 
many other industries and it was re- 
cently introduced in the poultry in- 
dustry by one of the major breeders. 
Mr. Cumming termed this “a forward 
step” and said he saw no reason why 
factoring services cannot be adapted 
to many other phases of the industry. 


Small Business Loans 

The finance spotlight turned then 
from factoring to Small Business Ad- 
ministration loans. Speaker in this 
part of the program was C. I. Moyer, 
regional director, SBA. 

He said that processors and com- 
mercial hatcheries are eligible, but 
producers are not since assistance is 
available to them through other 
agencies. 

Mr. Moyer said he had been so im- 
pressed with the size of the poultry 
industry and its contribution to the 
economy that he almost felt a person 
talking about “small” business had 
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come to roost in the wrong chicken 
house. 

He pointed out, however, that the 
government defines a small business 
as a concern that is independently 
owned and operated, that employs no 
more than 500 persons and that does 
not dominate its field. 

“It is the policy of our agency,” 
Mr. Moyer said, “to make every ef- 
fort to find a way in which a loan 
can properly be made, if the loan will 
actually benefit the borrower and the 
economy of the community. The pur- 
pose of this program is to help keep 
the free enterprise system strong and 
virile.” 

Mr. Moyer was specific about how 
to apply for a loan. 

“First,” he said, “discuss your needs 
with your banker. If he can’t supply 


all the credit you need, find out if he 
will supply at least 10%. His refusal 
to participate in a loan won't neces- 
sarily rule out the possibility of your 
getting SBA help, but getting his 
answer is the first step necessary. 

“Once you have an answer from 
your banker, you are ready to talk to 
SBA, discuss your needs and get ap- 
plication forms.” 

Mr. Moyer emphasized that long- 
term loans require long-term plan- 
ning. 

A great deal of information has to 
be assembled, he said, both about the 
applicant’s own business and about 
the industry. So SBA loans are neces- 
sarily slow to process. 

But he said the time can be short- 
ened if the applicant has adequate 
records substantiating the need for 
the loan and clear plans showing how 
it will be used to improve earnings. 

The limit on an SBA loan is $350,- 
000 for 10 years, Mr. Moyer said, and 
they are generally repaid in equal in- 


stallments. Current interest rate is 
544%. 

In addition to the financial assist- 
ance offered by the SBA, Mr. Moyer 
pointed out that it also offered 
help in management and in market- 
ing products to government, which is 
the “world’s largest buyer of goods, 
products and services.” 

“One of the duties assigned to the 
SBA,” Mr. Moyer said, “is to see that 
small businesses receive their fair 
share of the funds used by the govern- 
ment for such purposes.” 

As an example of the management 
aid, he cited the courses in admin- 
istrative management which are co- 
sponsored by the SBA and leading 
colleges and universities. 

Investment Companies 

Next subject for discussion under 
the finance topic was small business 
investment companies. 

Lauren B. Hart, Washington, D.C., 
chief, licensing and loans division, 
office of investment, Small Business 
Administration, was the speaker. 


Propositions that look good on paper may not work out 


quite as well on people! 


Before you invest in bulk equipment, ask “How am I going 
to keep customers coming back? 


The answer may be, not bulk at all, but feed in burlap bags 
with a return-bag program! Customers send their bags back to 
you...naturally buy from you, too! Again and again, regularly. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 
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He said that a business which is 
successful, but needs money to be- 
come more successful may be able 
to obtain financial help through small 
business investment companies. 

He explained that these investment 
companies are licensed by the govern- 
ment and are allowed certain tax 
advantages. 

Although not a panacea for all 
troubles of small businesses, Mr. Hart 
said they are a likely source of funds 
for a business which has passed the 
point where short-term financing 
available from banks will suffice, but 
is not yet ready for an underwritten 
stock issue. 

Mr. Hart said there are now about 
180 licensed small business invest- 
ment companies spread across the 
country. A list of them is available 
from any SBA office. 

It is not necessary, he said, for a 
business to be currently profitable in 
order to be eligible for a loan. 

But it must provide evidence of 


profits in the recent past or of profit 
possibilities in the future. 

In general, Mr. Hart said, money 
is available for current operations, 
expansion and debt retirement; for 
research and development programs 
and new product development; for 
purchase of industrial or commercial 
property; for land development, in- 
cluding related utilities, and for pur- 
chase of machinery, equipment and 
facilities. 

He advised anyone wanting a loan 
to be ready with ‘audited financial 
statements for recent years; the 
latest figures available, whether 
audited or not; a description of the 
nature of your business, your custom- 
ers, and your competitive position; 
pertinent data on the background and 
experience of executives and key per- 
sonnel; a forecast of future earnings 
and sales; your plans for the use of 
the funds you want.” 

Mr. Hart pointed out that com- 
panies in this industry might also be 
able to take advantage of the loans 


the Small Business Administration is 
authorized to make to state and local 
development companies to use in 
helping specific small business con- 


cerns. 

“We don’t have all the money in 
the world,” Mr. Hart told his audi- 
ence, “and we don’t have all the 


people in the world. But within the 

limits of what we have, we're pledged 

to do our utmost for small business.”’ 


POULTRY ELECTION 

NEWARK, DEL Ralston Petty- 
john, Georgetown, was elected presi- 
dent of the Delaware Poultry Im- 
provement Assn. at a meeting in Do- 
ver. Other officers elected are: Paul 
Hunter, Wilmington, New Castle 
County, vice president; Rhesa Wal- 
ton, Dover, Kent County, vice presi- 
dent; Harold B. Short, Georgetown, 
Sussex County, vice president; J. Ed- 
ward Mcllvaine, Georgetown, treas- 
urer; J. Frank Gordy, Georgetown, 
secretary; Ray Lloyd, Georgetown, 
assistant secretary, and Charles Wil- 


about 


DO YOU PREFER TO SELL YOURSELF? 


keeping your 


If you want facts, not sales pitch, they are quickly available to 
you. Just write the Burlap Council. Separation of ingredients in 
bulk is negligible in burlap... breakage and loss in transit practically 


eliminated by use of burlap bags. Other practical advantages, too, like 
freeing your working capital so it can work for you, instead of being 


frozen in huge capital investment. Form your own judgment...on 


facts. Write today. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK I7, N-Y. 
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Delmarva’s Broiler 
Income Increased 


DOVER, DEL. The Delmarva 
peninsula had an income of $126 
million in 1960 from broilers. 

According to the Maryland-Dela- 
ware Crop Reporting Service, this 
preliminary survey shows that in- 
come last year surpassed the pre- 
vious year by $20 million. 

Only one other state had a higher 
broiler income than Delmarva. That 
was Georgia with an income last 
year of $171 million. 

More chickens produced in Del- 
the reasons for 
higher income. Last year the area 
produced 194 million birds. During 
1959 a total of 178 million were 
grown. The 1960 price averaged 17.6¢ 
compared to 17¢ for 1959. 

Delmarva's price was the highest 
of any of the middle Atlantic or 
southern states. The southern states 
were all in the 16¢ range. Georgia's 
average for the year was 16.2¢. 

The preliminary estimate of com- 


| mercial broiler production in 22 im- 


portant broiler producing states cov- 
ered by weekly chick placements re- 
ports totaled 1,642,564,000, up 4% 
from the number produced in 1959. 

Twelve of the 22 states produced 
fewer broilers in 1960 but increases 
n other states resulted in an over- 
all increase of about 61 million birds. 


'Name Harold Buus to 


Stearns Manager Post 


MILWAUKEE — Harold W. Buus 
has been appointed general manager 
of Stearns Magnetic Products Divi- 
sion of Indiana General Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He succeeds Frank S. 
Greenwald, who has been named 
manager of product development for 
the parent corporation. 

Mr. Buus has served Stearns since 
1941 in various engineering and sales 
capacities—most recently as director 
of research and development. 

William G. Luedtke was named di- 
rector of engineering and will as- 
sume responsibility for both research 
and development and production en- 
gineering. Mr. Luedtke has been with 
Stearns since 1939 and is at present 
chief engineer. 


Swine Feeds 


DES MOINES—A new swine feed- 
ing program and four new swine 
feeds have been introduced by Fox- 
bilt Feeds here. The new program 
has been presented to the company’s 
salesmen and dealers at regional 
meetings in an eight-state midwest- 
ern area. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 


VITAMINS D 
Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 

BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 
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Canada Claims Hog 
Quality Gives It 
Edge in Marketing 


OTTAWA—High quality hogs give 
Canadian hog producers a decided 
advantage in competing on this con- 
tinent, according to Ralph K. Ben- 
nett, chief of merchandising in the 
livestock division, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Bennett recently told the an- 
nual meeting of the Nova Scotia 
Federation of Agriculture that Mari- 
time and Ontario hog producers 
were “on reasonably equal terms” 
competitively, with producers in the 
American Corn Belt. 

The price support policy, manda- 
tory under the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Act, is one of a number of ad- 
vantages Canadian hog producers en- 
joy. Others are the premium paid 
on grade A hogs; higher average 
price per hundredweight; lower cost 
of production due to the higher num- 


ber of pigs per litter (weaned and 
raised) in Canada compared with the 
US., it was reported. 

Feed Advantage 

Because it takes more feed to put 
on a pound of fat than a pound of 
lean meat, high quality Canadian 
hogs have an additional advantage, 
Mr. Bennett pointed out. US. de- 
mand for top quality cuts from Can- 
ada, particularly hams and backs, 
Mr. Bennett said, works to the ad- 
vantage of the Canadian hog pro- 
ducer. 

Because of U.S. demand for lean 
pork products, some Canadian cuts 
go to the U.S. even when the To- 
ronto price is considerably higher 
than the price at Chicago. Exports 
of pork cuts to the U.S. in 1960 av- 
eraged about 750,000 Ib. per week, 
it was reported. 

Lard Story 

Canadian hogs, he said, are of bet- 
ter quality on the average than U.S. 
hogs. This is reflected in average 
lard production. Packers in eastern 


Canada obtain a yield of about 18 Ib. 
of lard per hog. This is rendered 
from about 24 lb. of fat trimmings, 
including the leaf lard. 

American packers average yield of 
lard per hog is about 29 Ib., rendered 
from about 39 lb. of trimmings, the 
leaf lard included. The difference was 
reflected in. hogs at Chicago and To- 
ronto during 1960 where Canadian 
dressed carcasses brought almost $3 
more than the American price. 


DELAWARE POULTRY ELECTION 

GEORGETOWN, DEL.—Delegates 
to the annual business meeting of the 
Delaware Poultry Improvement Assn. 
at Dover elected the following of- 
ficers for 1961: Ralston Pettyjohn, 
Georgetown, president; Harold B. 
Short, Georgetown, Sussex County, 
vice president; J. Edward McIlvaine, 
Georgetown, treasurer; J. Frank 
Gordy, Georgetown, secretary; Ray 
Lloyd, Georgetown, assistant secre- 
tary; Charles Williams, Bridgeville, 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, director. 


THE ZINC THEY NEED...LOCKED IN...TO PREVENT SEGREGATION 


MORTON SWINE MIXING SALT—The high zinc content of 
Morton Trace-Mineralized Swine Mixing Salt—recognized by lead- 
ing swine nutritionists as the most effective means of preventing 
parakeratosis—is “‘locked in"’ the salt by Morton's new anti- 
segregation treatment. This improved method insures that the 
zinc content will keep its uniform distribution throughout a// the 


Salt, regardless of handling. 


Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, /ilinois |" 


When you use Morton Swine Mixing Salt, you can be sure that 
the best in scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern 
production methods are always working in your behalf. 


Morton offers a complete line of Trace-Mineralized, lodized and 
Special Mixing Salts, each backed by extensive research and 


available anywhere in the country. For more information, ask 
your Morton Representative for complete details, or write: 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Iilinois 
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Poultry Group Expires; 
Scholarship Established 


BOSTON—North East Poultry In- 
dustry Associates, an organization 
of manufacturers’ sales representa- 
tives formed in 1946 to serve poultry- 
men and the retail trade, has passed 
out of existence and its funds set 
up in a William M. Lewis Memorial— 
NEPIA scholarship fund. 

The treasury balance of $525 is 
being turned over to the Essex Coun- 
ty Agriculture School at Hawthorne, 
Mass., aS a revolving scholarship 
loan fund for deserving poultry ma- 
jor students of that institution in 
recognition of “Bill” Lewis, one of 
the founders, leaders and first presi- 
dent of NEPIA. This program is 
reportedly in line with the organiza- 
tion’s activities in poultry youth 
sponsorship at the old Boston Poul- 
try Show, and the founding presi- 
dent’s own interest in young people 
and the Essex County Agriculture 
School. 

The action was adopted at a spe- 
cial meeting of the NEPIA execu- 
tive board with retiring president, 
Walter E. Hall of Assinippi, Mass., 
presiding. The move to dissolve re- 
gretfully considered the organiza- 
tion’s usefulness outlived by the 
transitory poultry industry trend, and 
passing of the vehicle around which 
NEPIA was formed for its annually 
outstanding events concurrent with 
the old Boston Poultry Show. 

A number of charter members and 
former officers on the executive 
board were joined at the meeting in 
Charterhouse Motel, Waltham, Mass., 
by Miss Margaret Lewis, whose re- 
quest for the records and minutes 
of the NEPIA meetings and events 
in memory of her father, was hon- 
ored. 


Elect Officer 


SALEM, ORE. — At a luncheon 
meeting here the Salem district, Ore- 
gon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
elected Matt Gillis, Dallas Coopera- 
tive Warehouse, Dallas, to succeed 
Glen Fravel, Jenks-White Seed Co., 
as governor. This is a return to as- 
sociation affairs by Mr. Gillis, who 
served in a similar capacity some 10 
years ago. 

He joins two others who have been 
elected district governors to date. 
They are Floyd Packer, Corvallis 
Feed & Seed, Corvallis, who will rep- 
resent the Albany district, and My- 
ron Ray, Farmers Feed & Supply, 
Forest Grove, representing Washing- 
ton County. Elections are forthcom- 
ing in the southern Oregon and Eu- 
gene districts. 

Newly elected governors will be 
installed during a formal meeting of 
the board, March 16, at the associa- 
tion’s annual conventien in the Port- 
land-Sheraton Hotel. 


4-H AWARD TO FEED MAN 

BEAVER DAM, WIS.—I. K. Mayr, 
operator of Mayr’s Seed & Feed here, 
has been presented the first annual 
“Friend of 4-H” award of the Dodge 
County 4-H Club organization. My. 
Mayr was cited for his continued 
support of 4-H program activities for 
many years and for his interest in 
encouraging leadership development 
in young people. 
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Para producir una mejor formula de alimentacion..... 
Préparez une pature plus riche en fortificant......... 
Per otfenere una migliore formula per mangima...... 
(in any language) to build a better feed formula fortify 
local grains with Borden’s concentrated supplements. 


From here to Hong Kong — Monterrey — Normandy — Milano and back... in any locale, grains fortified with 
Borden's concentrated feed supplements (2-25 Ib./ton). help to build a better feed formula. = Fermacto 400— 
Borden's exclusive blend of multiple fermentation factors— standardized for consistent improvement in growth 
and feed efficiency. ms MRB—Special replacer for dry skim milk, supplying more protein, gross energy and 
vitamins, but costing considerably less....dry and free flowing. m Plus Special Supplements for poultry feeds 
—such as Borden’s 300—use this with only 7 local grains and minerals to build a low-cost, top performance 
layer mash. For product information and quotations write or wire directly to: : borden's feed supplements division 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Better Products Through Borden Research 
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FEED MANUFACT 


Step up your tonnage, pep up your 
feed formulas, and improve your 
results on the farm in 1961. The 
Ultra-Life Program can help you 
expand profits and help you on the 
way up this year. 


ucts and services to 
feed manufacturers. Our 25 years of 
experience in providing vitamin and 
trace mineral fortification to feed 
manufacturers can help your busi- 
ness to grow in ‘61. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Meia Office and Plant 


The Ultra-Life Program makes it easier. 


Ultra-Life leads the industry in prod- | 
independent 


— East St. Louis, 
One of the vowntry eldest ond largest of and brace mineral producti. 


For complete details, write, wire or phone us today! 
Ask about “The Ultra-Life Program”. 
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Liquid Cake builds up 
in Batch Mixers when 
liquids are applied in 
those mixers. Contam- 
ination results when 
cake containing con- 
taminants break off in 
a later batch. 


thing up while |'m in here 
seraping off liquid cake. 


Guess | can claw it out 
down here, but don't know 
what we'll do about that 


Liquids Mixing Equipment 
Solves The Problems 


Wenger Mixers, Multi- 
Blenders, and Pellet 
Mills may be com- 
pletely cleaned of 
liquid cake in 5 min- 
utes by removing the 
end bell and using 
the long handled 
cleaning spade. 


PHONE AVenue 4-2133 


Wisconsin Hatchery and Feed Man 
Establishes Shopping Center 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


What are some of the new, profit- 
making opportunities that can come 
to some hatchery and feed men in 
this modern era? 

In the case of Maurice Klinke, 
Klinke Hatchery, Madison, Wis., such 
an opportunity came in the form of 
a modern shopping center consisting 
of eight stores, one of which is his 
own poultry market, which does a 
thriving business in fresh and frozen 
turkeys, ducks and chickens. 

It cost Mr. Klinke about $100,000 
to build his shopping center on a two 
acre tract. Some of the shopping 
center is new construction. Part of 
it was remodeled from former hatch- 
ery and feed store offices and display 
room. The firm’s feed department is 
now located in a large building at the 
rear of the property. Mr. Klinke sells 
about 200,000 chicks annually, which 
are hatched for him by another Mad- 
ison hatchery. In addition, he also 
raises and markets 15,000 turkeys an- 
nually, 5,000 of which he raises on 
his nearby farm. The rest of the tur- 
keys are grown for him on contract 
by nearby growers. Mr. Klinke han- 
dles Master Mix feeds and says he is 
the oldest feed account for this brand 
in the Madison area. 


Other Businesses 
The Klinke Shopping Center has a 
four chair barber shop, a large beauty 
shop, a hardware store, a paint store, 
a coin-operated laundromat, a filling 
station, and the poultry store. All 
stores are prospering, reports Mr. 


THE OWNER—Here’s Maurice Klin- 
ke, Madison, Wis., who started with 
a hatchery in 1933, and now owns 
and operates a shopping center that 
includes six other businesses in addi- 
tion to his own poultry market and 
laundromat. He’s shown here holding 
a frozen turkey in the poultry mar- 
ket’s cooler room. 


SHOPPING CENTER—Here’s a view 
of the Klinke Shopping Center at 
Madison, Wis. Built at a cost of 
$100,000, it features Maurice Klinke’s 
own poultry market and laundromat, 
plus six other businesses. 


Klinke, who also owns and operates 
the laundromat. 

“We never envisioned a shopping 
center in connection with our hatch- 
ery when we established it in 1933,” 
says Mr. Klinke, “but it is working 
out very profitably for us.” 

When Mr. Klinke established his 
hatchery and feed store southeast of 
Madison 27 years ago, he had no sus- 
picion that the city would some day 
reach out and surround his place of 
business. But that is what it did a 
couple of years ago. Madison is one 
of the fastest growing cities in the 
Midwest. It now has a population of 
125,000. 

Several years ago when a large 
chain grocery was erected next door 
to their property, Mr. and Mrs. Klin- 
ke began to get the shopping center 
idea. After considerable planning, 
they decided to add a modern front 
and remodel the hatchery building 
and feed warehouse into shopping 
area stores and move the feed op- 
erations into a couple of large build- 
ings farther back on the premises. 

“We had no trouble getting tenants 
for our stores,” said Mr. Klinke, “‘be- 
cause we have an excellent location. 
Now women can patronize our poul- 
try market or coin laundry and also 
shop at the big chain grocery store 
a few feet distant. It’s an ideal com- 
bination for many of them. 

“A barber operating a one man 
shop across the street rented a front 
store from us and he now has a four- 
man shop due to heavier traffic on 
this side of the street. The coin laun- 
dry operates on a 24 hour basis with 
32 machines, plus two heavy duty 
washers for small shag rugs, blan- 
kets, etc. We also have 12 dryers. 
There is also a coffee machine and a 
dollar changer.” 

Triple Walk-in Business 

Since the Klinkes opened a poultry 

market in the modern shopping cen- 


FEED BUSINESS—Maurice Klinke sells bagged feed from these buildings 
located at the rear of his eight-business shopping center in Madison, Wis. 
Mr. Klinke also sells bagged feed from his hatching farm located about four 
miles away. Bulk orders come direct from Master Mix. 
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payoff 


Your | 
HERE... 


starts HERE with Pro-Strep... 


Want to help your growers market more meat-type hogs— 
healthier, heavier, more uniform in size? Then offer swine feeds 
Containing PRO-STREP from right after weaning until pigs weigh 
from 50 to 75 pounds. 

PrRo-STREP is a highly effeetive combination of penicillin and 

' Streptomycin that helps prevent outbreaks of bacterial swine 

é @nteritis. It also stintulates growth and improves feed efficiency 

more economically any single antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 

% Spectrum! 

; That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout 
thecountry are switching t6 PRo-STREP. What they want is what 
% Vou, want—an effective combination of antibiotics that can 

= promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 
Por bigger profits-per-poumd for your customers at market 
* start fortifying your feeds with PRO-STREP. 


Ask your Merck Feed Products Representative or write to 
Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STIREP 45 


Penicillin and Streptomycin QW 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT, 
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OPEN 
THIS 
DOOR 


ADDED 


FEED 


FORMULA 


WITH THE 
FEED 
MERCHANDISING 


MOBILE 
MILL 


its UNIQUE Desion 


EARNS MORE AT LOWER 
OPERATING COST! 


No need to go into mechanical details 
here. Point we want to make is this: From 
its unmatched “all weather” feed storage 
and merchandising compartment to its ex- 
clusive granular grind control, the B&l is 
designed to sell profitable complete ra- 
tions. 

You can open-the-door to increased feed 
sales . . . through service . . . when you 
forge ahead cf your competition with 
the B&t. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
Also our representative can pro- 
vide you with factual local data 
on how a B&L can benefit you. 
No Obligation. 


1291 Twelfth Street $.W. 


Cedar Rapids, lowe 
Evropean Representatives: 


EURAM, S. A. 


10 Place De La Gare Lausanne, Switzerland 


ter, they have tripled the walk-in 
business, says Mr. Klinke. They for- 
merly sold fresh and frozen poultry 
from approximately the same spot in 
the older building. The rest of the 
Klinke poultry volume comes from 
60 independent stores, 30 of which 
are in Madison and the other 30 with- 
in a 50-mile radius. 

“Some markets handle our birds 
exclusively,”” says Mr. Klinke. On his 
farm near Madison, Mr. Klinke raises 
approximately 5,000 Beltsville tur- 
keys annually. These dress out to 7 
to 8 Ib. each, and there is a consid- 
erable demand for them in this re- 
gion. However, from contract grow- 
ers in the region he also buys turkeys 
of heavier weights for people who 
want large birds. 

“Turkey customers are very dis- 
criminating as far as weights and 
quality are concerned,” says Mr. 
Klinke. “We sell turkeys for consid- 
erably more per pound than the chain 
stores in the area, but customers 
know our birds are better and have 
been fed out on a quality program. 
Some customers now want birds right 
to the half pound basis. This makes 
more work for us, but we find it pays 
to please discriminating customers, 
for such service brings them back 
time and again for more poultry.” 

Mr. Klinke used to dress out his 
own poultry on the premises. How- 
ever, at present he has all his birds 
dressed at a Johnson’s Creek, Wis., 
pliant, 40 miles distant. There they are 
also frozen and brought to the Klinke 
market. 

Mr. Klinke’s poultry market has a 
storage room of 1,000 sq. ft. which 
will hold 8,000 10-lb. frozen turkeys. 
The room is equipped with a Kramer 
Trenton Co. refrigeration system. 
The temperature of the room is usu- 
ally kept at 5° below zero. Custom- 
ers who wish to inspect the storage 
room are welcome to do so, reports 
Mr. Klinke, and many of them do. 
When they see the clean room and 
note the neat storage of frozen tur- 
keys, they usually spread the word to 
their friends. 

In his new poultry Mr. 
Klinke also has a 10 by 34 ft. cooler 
room which is used mostly for stor- 
age of fresh poultry. Many local cus- 
tomers like to get fresh turkeys and 
other fowl regularly and order ahead. 
Thus, when customers come, their 
birds are ready for them in a cooler 
room with a temperature of about 
38°. 

“This fresh on-order poultry busi- 
ness is growing rapidly,” states Mr. 
Klinke. “We do a sizeable business on 
fresh poultry meat (whole birds only) 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas.” 

Holiday Traffic 

He reports that traffic on both 
fresh and frozen poultry can bring in 
up to 2,000 customers during each 
of the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
weeks. “That is when we really have 
to step on it to take care of custom- 
ers who want their poultry when they 
call. The big storage capacity helps 
tremendously.” 

Since the firm deals only in whole 
birds, filling of orders usually goes 
quite rapidly. 

Mr. Klinke reports that a number 
of customers buy frozen birds from 
his market and ship them to friends 
and relatives in Wisconsin and other 
states. Customers use special insulat- 
ed bags for this purpose. No cases of 
spoiled birds have been reported to 
Mr. Klinke. Responsibility for pack- 
ing and shipping rests with custom- 
ers. 

Gift Turkey Idea 

During the last few years Mr. 
Klinke has developed the gift turkey 
idea considerably. Each year, for ex- 
ample, a Minneapolis industrial com- 
pany sends a truck to the Klinke 
Hatchery to pick up 800 to 1,000 fro- 
zen turkeys as gifts to employees at 
Christmas. In his spare time, Mr. 
Klinke also visits industrial firms in 
the Madison, Milwaukee and south- 
ern Wisconsin areas, selling business 
men on the idea of giving frozen tur- 
keys for Christmas. 

“This part of our business is grow- 
ing steadily,” says Mr. Klinke, “and 


we expect to develop it much more.” 

Mr. Klinke advertises his poultry 
market and fresh and frozen poultry 
over local radio and television sta- 
tions. He also uses display and classi- 
fied ads in local newspapers. With 
the sale of each bird, he distributes a 
booklet which tells customers how to 
prepare turkeys. Many customers are 
thus initiated into buying quality tur- 
keys and properly preparing them. 

“There certainly is room for qual- 
ity turkeys in this area,” states Mr. 
Klinke. “Our growing sales every 
year show this. Most of our custom- 
ers are repeats, and they bring 
friends with them on many occa- 
sions.” 


Pfizer Hosts Luncheon 
For Forest, Miss., Group 


FOREST, MISS.—Civie leaders of 
Forest attended an informal lunch- 
eon in recognition of the new Poul- 
try Diagnostic Laboratory of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., now under con- 
struction in the community. 

Dr. Hilmer Jones, head of Pfizer’s 
department of veterinary medicine, 
hosted the luncheon at the Broiler 
House where he told officials of plans 
to complete and fully equip the new 
facility by late spring. 

Ground was broken recently for 
the new laboratory on its site one 
mile west of Forest, on Route 80. 

Following a short presentation of 
Pfizer’s goals with the new facility, 
Dr. Jones made a short visit to the 
laboratory site with town officials. 

He told the group, led by Mayor 
J. E. Calhoun, that he hoped the 
laboratory, with its free services to 
any Scott County or state resident, 
would shortly become an integral 
part of the Forest business commu- 
nity. Dr. Jones stated that the labo- 
ratory was designed to materially 
contribute to Mississippi agriculture 
through the use of effective diag- 
nostic procedures for uncovering and 
identifying costly diseases facing 
broiler and egg producers. 

He said that Pfizer was extremely 
grateful to the mid-Mississippi De- 
velopment District and to Forest civic 
leaders for their full cooperation in 
assisting the 112-year-old drug and 
chemical firm to locate the new fa- 
cility. 

When completed, the laboratory 
will cover 3,600 sq. ft. Included will 
be isolation wards for birds, and a 
large autopsy room with separate 
facilities for a complete and accu- 
rate diagnosis of poultry diseases. 


Steam Rolling Unit 


BEULAH, N.D.— Occident Eleva- 
tor, Minneapolis, recently opened a 
new steam rolling plant at its eleva- 
tor here. This was the 19th steam 
rolling installation which the firm has 
made in North Dakota and Montana 
to serve the increasing number of 
feeders now using steam rolled bar- 
ley rations. Many producers in the 
barley area now are finishing cattle 
which formerly were shipped out. 

Work is under way on another 
steam rolling installation for Occi- 
dent at Linton, N.D. The Hogenson 
Construction Co., Minneapolis, is han- 
dling the project. 


“Durn! Pig feed again!" 


Announce Additions to 
S. Howes Sales Staff 


Frank Kaiser 


E. W. Brangenberg 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y. — Two 
new sales representatives have joined 
the sales staff of the S. Howes Co., 
George R. Willis, vice president, an- 
nounced. 

Edwin W. Brangenberg, with of- 
fices in Trenton, N.J., will serve cus- 
tomers in eastern Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, as 
well as in the metropolitan New 
York City area and southern New 
York state. 

Mr. Brangenberg has had engi- 
neering training at the University 
of Illinois, and has completed na- 
tional sales executives courses. For 
three yeras he has been associated 
with grain cleaning and charcoal 
plants, and with produce plants. 

Frank Kaiser, with headquarters 
in Tulsa, Okla., will be responsible 
for S. Howes sales in the states of 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. Mr. Kaiser 
attended Missouri Valley College and 
has had nine years of experience in 
the grain and feed business. 


General Mills Post in 
Idaho to Charles Welke 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., has appointed Charles J. Welke 
to the pean of sales manager of 

: Larro Feeds in the 
recently - created 
Idaho sales dis- 


trict. 
| From the dis- 
trict office in 


Nampa, he will su- 
pervise the distri- 
bution and service 
programs of live- 
stock and poultry 
feeds, as well as 
future production 
programs through- 


Charles Welke 
out most of Idaho and eastern Ore- 


gon. 

Mr. Welke, with 12 years of experi- 
ence in feed sales with General Mills, 
has managed its former retail farm 
stores in Centralia, Salem and Boise 
as well as territorial sales in the 
Ogden district. 


January Cattle 
Shipments Up 26% 


WASHINGTON — Stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves shipped into 
eight selected north central states 
during January, 1961, totaled 476,000 
head, up 26% from the 378,000 head 
shipped in January last year, reports 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Cattle and calves shipped into these 
states during the year 1960 totaled 
6.1 million, down 6% from the 1959 
total, it was reported. 

January shipments of stocker and 
feeder sheep and lambs into these 
eight north central states amounted 
to 177,000 head, compared with 160,- 
000 head during January of last year 
—an 11% increase. 

A total of 3.5 million head of 
stocker and feeder sheep and lambs 
were shipped into these eight states 
in 1960, up 14% from the total for 


1959. 

Inspected shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves from public 
stockyards during January this year 
totaled 416,000 head, up 21% from 
the 344,000 head in January, 1960, 
reports the USDA. 
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Put more turkey 
in your feeds 
with Dawe’s 


There’s more turkey in a ton and more profit 
for the grower, when you fortify your starter, 
grower and breeder rations with Vitamelk 
Turkey. They are critical feeds that require 
this specialized fortification to meet today’s 
performance demands for growth rate and 
feed conversion. 

VITAMELK Vitamelk Turkey, developed by Dawe’s 
PRODUCTS Nutrition Research and Technical Service, 
is a convenient, easy-to-use comprehensive 


fortifier. It is a Dawe’s quality-controlled 
premix of vitamins, antibiotics and unidenti- 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


* broilers fied factors at research-proved levels for 
+ layers high-efficiency turkey feed performance. 

* breeders When your Vitamelk-fortified turkey feeds 
turkeys are judged by cost-conscious growers, they’ll 
* dairy be rated “tops” on the basis of growth rate, 
a feed conversion and feed cost to produce a 

pound of turkey. 
* swine 


Talk turkey with your Dawe’s man, or 
write for more information on Vitamelk and 
new concepts in turkey nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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=——. = z= F A sound nf-180 plan that sells: 


PROGRAM.... 


\ 


nf-180 ‘‘Treat the sow to 


protect the pigs” plan 
guards against scours losses 


A major advance in swine feeding doesn’t come along 
very often. When it does, it provides a real opportuni- 


ty to get new customers on your hog program .. . to 

: strengthen the repeat business of your present cus- 
tomers . . . to build your company’s reputation for 
progress. 


Such a feeding breakthrough is the nf-180 “Treat 
the sow to protect the pigs” plan. Hess & Clark’s field 
research and on-the-farm results show that — prac- 
tically without exception — this nf-180 sow-feeding 
plan prevents or greatly reduces scours in baby pigs. 
For thousands of hog raisers, it has eliminated scours 
as a major problem. 

The enthusiasm hog raisers have for this program is 
demonstrated in these comments from recently record- 
ed interviews: “Best pigs I’ve ever raised” ... “It 
made so much sense I put my whole 60-sow herd right 
on it — and it sure did the job”... “I'll never farrow 
again without it.” 

Why such enthusiasm? Mainly, we guess, because 
hog raisers have found this the first scours-control plan 
that really works. They’re saving more pigs at farrow- 
ing, weaning more pigs, weaning heavier pigs. At last, 
they’re raising pigs with some peace-of-mind. 

What to do: Simply fortify your farrowing ration 
with nf-180 to provide 150 grams furazolidone per ton 
of complete feed. Recommend this ration one week 
before and two weeks after farrowing. nf-180 kills 
scours organisms in the intestinal tract of the sow.. 
prevents the infection from being carried into disin- 
fected pens and being passed on to the pigs. In effect, 
it breaks the scours infection cycle. 

An added benefit: One of the most exciting pro- 
motional packages Hess & Clark has ever produced 
helps you sell this plan. Read about it on the opposite 
page. And put both — the program and the promotion 
— to work for you. 


HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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PROMOTION 


THE | 
MISSING. 


ICECENTER 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW 
FEEDING PLAN 


SAVE MORE PIGS WEAN HEAVIER 


Wallace’g 


An opportunity to help a feeder in trouble is an excellent new business opportunity. 
This nf-180 pig-protecting “specialty feed” leads the way to added tonnage. By working 
where other treatments often fail, it gives customers and prospects confidence in your 
whole feed line. Start the nf-180 “Treat the sow to protect the pigs” plan working for 


you. Get the facts from your Hess & Clark salesman, or write c/o the address at left. furazolidone 
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K. C. Speaker Opposes 
Attempts to Remove 
Market Peaks, Valleys 


By THOMAS FE. LETCH 
Feedstaffs Staff 


KANSAS CITY—J. W. Hogan, 
manager of the grain and grain prod- 
ucts buying department, Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., St. Louis, put himself on 
record as being strongly opposed to 
any attempts to remove the peaks 
and valleys from markets when he 
addressed the Kansas City Feed Club 
in the Phillips Hotel here. Nearly 70 
club members and guests attended. 


“There are sound economic reasons 
why prices of grain and commodities 
should not be stable,” Mr. Hogan 
said. “Relatively lower grain prices 
during harvest are necessary to at- 


tract the risk capital. Higher prices 
after harvest are necessary to com- 
pensate for storage costs, interest, 
risk of deterioration and other fac- 
tors.” 

No one, including the government, 
Mr. Hogan pointed out, has succeeded 
in repealing the basic law of supply 
and demand. 

“Security is oversold,” the Ralston 
Purina executive said. “Risk is ever 
present and desirable and should be 
accepted or avoided based on the 
temperament, desire and financial re- 
sponsibility of the individual. 

“Desire for security was not the 
force that made this country grow. 
Instead, it was a venturesome, dar- 
ing, risk-taking pioneer spirit that 
made this country strong. I am sug- 
gesting that we think long and hard 
before substituting security for free- 
dom.” 

Continuing Danger 


Mr. Hogan quoted from an article 
written by James C. Worthy, vice 


president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., in 
which he pointed out that democracy 
and free economic institutions can be 
preserved only by holding them in 
continuous danger of being destroyed 
from within—not by their enemies, 
but by their friends, their own citi- 
zens who have freedom to act, but 
who must be depended upon to act 
with judgment and restraint and with 
proper consideration for the general 
welfare as well as their own. 


“Sellers of some processed com- 
modities and by-products have at- 
tempted to defy the law of supply and 
demand to establish industry-stable 
prices,” Mr. Hogan continued. “These 
efforts have usually had disastrous 
results. When they have established 
a highly profitable price, they have 
bred over-production which has re- 
sulted eventually in a liquidation of 
over-supply many times with nearly 
ruinous results to individual com- 
panies or to the industry as a whole.” 


Because he believes in the law of 


‘KEEP PROFIT 
WITH PRATER ADVA 
AND GRANU la 


Z BLUE STREAK 
; 


ADVAHCE DESIGN TO MEFT THE CUSTOM MILLERS NEEDS—OF 
REOUCED OVERHEAD, LOWER MAINTENANCE AND EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 


RANULAR GRIND BY BLUE STREAK—THE STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 


BURT-IN HEAVY DUTY CRUSHER FEEDER FOR UNIFORM FEEDING OF SHUCKY EAR CORN / 


SIX SECOND REMOTE SCREEN CHANGER WITHOUT STOPPING MOTOR 
AVARABLE IN 1800-3600 RPM 


BALANCED LARGE CAPACITY BLOWER 


SEALED-FOR-LIFE ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 


PRATER engineers are available to help with 
suggestions, layouts, recommendations and 
mill surveys, without any obligation on your 
part. This valuable free help is yours for the 
asking. Write, phone or wire today! 


HEAVY-WEIGHT BATTLESHIP CONSTRUCTION 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


f 


The granular finished product of « BLUE 
STREAK MILL is free from floury fines and 
dust — a better are quolity for 
and supplements ;. 
ths cowering fo entre pound ond 
added feeding profits. 


1539 South 55th Court 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


supply and remand, Mr. Hogan said 
that he is not impressed by sellers 
who offer the security of a stable, 
year-around price. “There is no such 
thing as security,” he said. 

A seller that offers better quality 
or better service rather than a stable 
price will make a better impression, 
he said. “And we are always inter- 
ested when sellers give us news that 
the market is going up or down.” 


Millfeed Futures 


The speaker announced the inten- 
tion of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change to establish a millfeed futures 
market in the near future. There has 
been no futures in millfeed since the 
Kansas City market discontinued its 
futures several years ago. 

“Whenever you get a commodity 
that fluctuates as much as $15 ton 
during the year, you will find people 
who want to get rid of the risk of 
having inventories, and people who 
want to accept that risk,” Mr. Hogan 
said in explaining why the St. Louis 
exchange hopes to establish the mill- 
feed futures market. 

In preliminary remarks, Mr. Ho- 
gan recalled some of his experiences 


speaker was introduced by B. c. Mc- 
Coy, regional buyer for Purina in 
Kansas City and long-time friend of 
Mr. Hogan. 

G. Robert Coughenour, Rodney 
Milling Co., club president, conducted 
the meeting. 


Feed Grains Council 
Shifts Top Officers 


WASHINGTON—Walter Goeppin- 
ger, president of the U.S. Feed Grains 
Council, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Clarence D. Palmby as ex- 
ecutive vice president of the organi- 
zation. 

At the same time, Mr. Goeppinger 
said the executive committee of the 
council had approved a realignment 
of the functions of other top officers 
to prepare for further expansion in 
the council’s programs. 

Under the reorganization: 

Mr. Goeppinger remains chief pol- 
icy officer of the council. He will be 
responsible for development of the 
policies, preside at meetings and serve 
as a member ex officio of all commit- 
tees. 

Mr. Palmby becomes chief execu- 
tive officer of the council. He will 
supervise the staff, liaison with gov- 
ernment and other organizations, and 
market development activities. 

D. G. Nelson, former executive di- 
rector of the council in Amarillo, 
Texas, becomes administrator for 
world market development in the 
council’s new headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Palmby, a native of Garden 
City, Minn., has been engaged in 
farming, farm organization work and 
farm program administration all his 
life. A graduate in agricultural eco- 
nomics (1940) of the University of 
Minnesota, Mr. Palmby entered fed- 
eral service with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1956. He was 
successively associate director and di- 
rector of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service grain division, deputy admin- 
istrator for price support and asso- 
ciate administrator of CSS, and vice 
president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 


NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
4110 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Wri. Chicago 4, 
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This is what it all means 


Vitamin E Many authorities consider vitamin E essential to a 
nutritionally complete diet for poultry, dogs, foxes, mink, and 
other animals. It is also classed officially with the essential human 
nutrients. Myvamix Vitamin E is the simple, sure way to provide 
what is recognized as good in the feed, good in the bird, good in 
the egg, good in people. 


20,000 International Units of vitamin E per pound. The only 
way you can be sure a feed has vitamin E is to add vitamin E. Sub 
stances that merely protect vitamin E are worthless if there's no 

/ vitamin there to protect. With Myvamix, you know the E is there 
The cost is only a few dimes per ton of feed 
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VITAMIN E 


FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF REGISTERED FEEDS 


» 20,000 INTERNATIONAL UNITS OF VITAMIN E PER POUND 
IN THE FORM OF DISTILLED CONCENTRATE OF D-ALPHA-TOCOPHERYL ACETATE ABSORBED 
ON SOY ASA CARRIER. 


IN ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A., BY 
DISTILLAT S INDUSTRIES pivision OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


/ 


ia d- When nature makes vitamin E, she gives to each molecule a 


“right-handed” twist. A less effective form, known as ‘‘d/,’’ consists 
of both ‘‘right-hand"’ and ‘“‘left-hand'’ molecules in equal num- 


/ bers. The vitamin E in Myvamix, like the vitamin E in nature, is all 
““right-handed’’—all d-. It’s 36% more potent than the man-made 
varicty. 


‘ alpha- At least seven plant substances—tocopherols—have vita- 
min E activity. Far and away the most effective member of the 
tocopherol family, biologically speaking, is ‘‘alpha.’’ To equate 
tocopherol with vitamin E is misleading. Corn, for example, is 
rich in tocopherol. But nearly 90% of its tocopherol is in non 
‘alpha’ forms of weak vitamin E effect. ‘‘Alpha,’’ the biologically 
effective tocopherol, is what you get in Myvamix Vitamin E 


tocopheryl acetate The ‘‘acetate’’ means that the vitamin E in 
Myvamix is really stable. Tests show no loss of potency even after » 
storage in finished feeds for six months at 100° F. The full potency 
you put in the feed is there when the feed is fed 


soy grits The vitamin E in Myvamix is on a dry, non-dusting soy 
grits base. We use grits instead of meal because they have less fiber, 
less moisture, more protein, more uniform particle size, and are 
dusted to remove hulls and powder. All this means a higher quality 
product, one that’s as casy to handle as anything in your mill 


DPi This is the place to come for information or a quotation on 
Myvamix Vitamin E. Write Distillation Products Industries, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago ¢ Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto ¢ Or call the distributor 
Nearest you. 
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Indiana Groups Team Up on Hog Program 


INDIANAPOLIS — Two associa- 
tions headquartered here have 
teamed up in a hog integration pro- 
gram which is reported currently 
moving about 1,500 hogs a month 
with 150 farmers cooperating. 

Producers Marketing Assn. (PMA) 
and the feed manufacturing Indiana 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. have 
organized the program in which 
choice feeder pigs from production 
tested breeding stock are produced in 
a 15-county area in southern Indiana 
with growers under a three-year con- 
tract with PMA, according to News 
for Farmer Cooperatives, a publica- 
tion of the Farmer Cooperative Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The plan also includes a program for 
finishing hogs. 

The undertaking goes under the 
name of the Producers Co-op Tend- 
R-Leen Swine Program. According to 


the USDA publication, it was origi- 
nated in answer to the diet-conscious 
American public’s swing away from a 
liking for fat pork and to help the 
grower produce attractive looking, 
high quality pork cuts that could 
compete with othér less fat meats. 

The agreement between PMA and 
the producer of feeder pigs is entered 
into for an initial period of three 
years and is renewable for one-year 
terms, Either party can terminate it 
by giving written notice to the other 
party 30 days before the end of any 
term. 

Under the agreement, PMA finds 
outlets for all pigs grown to a mini- 
mum of 40 Ib. and in fit condition for 
marketing. The producer receives not 
less than the going market price for 
the particular type, weight and grade. 
PMA remits promptly to the producer 
net proceeds of the sale after deduct- 


ing handling, shipping and marketing 
charges, the report said. 
Producer Agreement 

The producer agrees to: 

(1) Market all his pigs through 
PMA during existence of the agree- 
ment. 

(2) Use only production - tested 
boars certified under a plan accept- 
able to PMA. Almost all these boars 
come from litters tested at Purdue 
and Ohio State Swine Evaluation 
Stations. 

(3) Give PMA first option on the 
boars that are replaced in event they 
are offered for sale. 

(4) Maintain a minimum of 10 
gilts or brood sows in the program. 
All breeding sows in the program. All 
breeding stock must meet specifica- 
tions as to type and be as disease 
free as possible. 

(5) Use only Indiana Farm Bureau 
Co-op’s supplemental feeds and fol- 


FEEDERS ARE MARKE 


USING THIS MUCH LESS fico! 


ad 


r 


TING THIS MANY MORE EGGS PER YEAR 


FEED PER HUNDRED BIRDS! 


It looks impossible. It even sounds impossible. But 
feeding tests now prove that a flock of one hundred 
laying hens can produce 1,386 more eggs per year.., 
and consume 315 less pounds of feed to boot. 


What’s the secret? Simply the inclusion of 5% sta- 
bilized animal fat in a high energy feed ration. In addi- 
tion, this fat fortified formula boosted egg production 
more than 10% in normally poor winter months .. . 
smoothed out the peaks and valleys common with ordi- 
nary rations. 


Results like these are not surprising when you consider 
that animal fat contains 2% times as much digestible 


energy as any other common feedstuff . . . aids more 
rapid assimilation and complete conversion of vitamins 
and other nutrients . . . reduces feed dustiness . . . 
increases feed palatability. 

Your local renderer can give you complete details on 
tests like this, as well as other research information 
which shows the way to more weight gain, lower costs 
per pound of gain, and increased growth rate of poultry, 
hogs, and cattle, too! Let him show you how to im- 
prove your feed results with stabilized animal fats, 
meat meal, meat and bone meal, poultry by-products, 
feather meal, and other products of today’s scientific 
rendering industry. 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


low feeding programs recommended 
by the association. 

(6) Not to do any custom breeding 
for anyone not engaged in the Tend- 
R-Leen program. 

(7) Prepare pigs for market in ac- 
cordance with good swine husbandry 
practices as laid down by PMA—in- 
cluding adequate housing facilities 
and special attention to sanitation 
and feeding. 

Selecting superior breeding stock 
is an integral part of the program. 
PMA feels that the foundation stock 
can best be obtained from the popu- 
lar breeds qualifying at the swine 
evaluation stations, according to the 
USDA periodical. The association fur- 
ther serves the producer by having 
its trained personnel assist in obtain- 
ing good breeding stock for those 
participating in the Tend-R-Leen pro- 
gram. If the producer wants this 
service, he tells PMA the breed he 
would prefer in his herd. 

The association many times buys 
as many as 15-20 boars at one time, 
resulting in savings on hauling. It 
also locates and purchases replace- 
ment gilts for many of the producers. 


Finishing Hogs 

PMA also has an agreement with 
the farmers who finish the hogs for 
market. It runs for a year and has 
as its objectives finishing and mar- 
keting Tend-R-Leen hogs, the publi- 
cation said. It assures the producer 
a supply of feeder pigs. 

The same kinds of agreements and 
services are provided to the farmer 
who produces, feeds and finishes his 
own hogs, it was reported. 


Feeder Agreement 

In this portion of the program, the 
feeder agrees to: 

(1) Pay PMA’s sales division the 
same price for feeder pigs as the 
feeder’s cost, plus a handling cost of 
50¢ a head. 

(2) Follow feeding program and 
use exclusively feeds and supplements 
from the Farm Bureau Cooperative, 
with the exception that he can use 
homegrown grains in his program. 

(3) Market all his finished hogs 
through PMA when they reach the 
weight PMA needs to carry out the 
Tend-R-Leen program. This weight is 
currently 190-225 Ib. 

On its part PMA agrees: 

(1) That all feeder pigs they furnish 
will be of high quality from specially 
selected and approved breeding stock. 

(2) That the pigs will be delivered 
directly from assembly points to the 
feeder’s farm or to the nearest re- 
ceiving point. 

(3) That at time of delivery feed- 
er pigs will have been vaccinated 
against cholera. 

(4) That the feeder has the right 
to refuse delivery of any feeder pigs 
that are not of high quality. 

(5) That the association will ac- 
cept and market the hogs on a live- 
graded basis when they reach de- 
sirable weights. 

News for Farmer Cooperatives says 
that the program, while assuring the 
feeders of choice feeder pigs and a 
market for them, has also produced a 
high percentage of meat-type hogs 
able to command a higher price per 
hundredweight than competing fat 
hogs. 


THE 3 PURITANS 


Box 409, Carthage, Missouri 
325 W.O.W. Bidg., Omohe, Nebreske 
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3 GO AND GROW WITH FUL- O- PEP! 


= 


“We're Ful-0-Pep boosters because we've fed Ful-O-Pep for over 18 years their investment in mill, facilities, and trucks in the neighborhood of 


and know what it will do,” say the three Newby Brothers of Plattsburg, $800,000. Their sales area is roughly within a 20-mile radius of the mill, 
Mo. They are (left to right): J. C. Jake), Paul and Ralph. They estimate About 25,000 to 30,000 tons of feed are fed or sold yearly. 


“It’s a top investment 


.--helps keep costs at a minimum!” 
—say Newby Bros., Plattsburg, Mo. 


“Our new bulk installation means greater efficiency in handling our feed tonnage,” 
say the three Newby Brothers of Plattsburg, Mo. “That means lower costs for our 
own feeding operations, and helps us meet competition in serving customers. Yes, 
backed by Ful-O-Pep, bulk is a top investment.” 


The Newby’s have been cattle feeders for years...using Ful-O-Pep Feed most 
of the time. Recently they became Ful-O-Pep dealers with a rapidly growing busi- 
ness. Quaker worked closely with the brothers in setting up bulk and grind-mixing 


facilities... helps with resale and customer service. This modern installation includes six 15,000-bushel 
bins for grain—six 30-ton tanks and two 40-ton tanks 

f Ful-O-Pep. Th i 
GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Keep abreast of feed The 


bushel overhead bins...a 20-ton-per-hour grinder, 


business trends with Ful-O-Pep’s Bulk and Grind-Mix Program. Write: Feed Sales and 600-bushel-per-hour roller 


Division, The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


MADE BY THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


LOLA A 


i” 
| Five bulk trucks deliver direct to their own feediots Customers of Newby Bros. can now have their feed i 4 
and customers’ farms. Feeders like the top results ground and mixed to specification. “Ful-O-Pep is ; 
of rations made from Ful-O-Pep Concentrates. They aggressive in meeting the trend to bulk and grind- 
often ask the Newby’s what they feed—then orger mixing,” say the brothers. “That means growth for ~ 
the same. both of us.” 
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NOW APPROVED FOR BOTH BROILER AND REPLACEMENT BIRDS 


For replacement birds. Immunity to the disease is developed 
by including one pound Zoamix coccidiostat per ton of feed 
in starter period, down to 2/3 lb. during growing period. 
Under light to moderate exposure, these amounts are 2/3 
and 1/2 lb. respectively. Immunity is usually secure by 14 
weeks. With broilers, Zoamix can be fed right up to 
market time. 

For both broilers and replacements. Zoamix provides unsur- 
passed protection, is economical, easy to assay, and there’s 
no mixing or storage problem. It allows maximum rate of 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


gain and nutrient utilization. And it doesn’t cause physical 
injury if accidentally fed to laying hens, other farm ani- 
mals, or moderately overdosed. 

For the feed manufacturer. Zoamix helps you, too. It elimi- 
nates stock duplication and customer confusion by ending 
the need to stock several specific products. You have fewer 
problems ... more satisfied customers . . . make more 
profits with Zoamix coccidiostat. For further information, 
and aid in registration, write: Feed Industry Sales Section, 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


Midland, Michigan 
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TIME BELTS 
SAVES @ POWER e SPOILAGE 
@ TROUBLE 
Automatic Overflow Signaling, Non-Mixing 
Hall Grain Distributor 
Mode of tren fer tong end Con. be 
Write for Catalog 
HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY 


408 So. 48th Ave. "Since 1898" Omaha 32, Neb. 


PAUL BERG P 406 TRANSFER BLDG. @ FORT WAYNE 2, IND. | aneRICAN DEHYDRATORS BOARD—Members of the board of directors 
CONSULTATION AND DESIGN of the American Dehydrators Assn. are shown here at the recent annual 
convention of the group in New Orleans. Seated, from left to right, are: 
Martin F. Trued, Progress Products Co., Topeka, Kansas; Joseph Chrisman, 
ADA Staff, Kansas City; Jerry W. Fielder, Dixon Dryer Co., Dixon, Cal.; 
Wm. H. Healey, Gothenburg Feed Products Co., Gothenburg, Neb.; W. A. 
Donnelly, National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., Kansas City. Standing, 
left to right, are: W. M. Johnston, Springbank Dehydration, Ltd., Chilliwack, 
B.C., Canada; Charles H. Schenk, Chas. W. Schenk & Sons, Vincennes, Ind.; 
John Quirk, Morrison & Quirk, Hastings, Neb.; Ray Verhoff, Verhoff Alfalfa 
Ss Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. s Mills, Ottawa, Ohio; Ralph E. Eickhof, Red River Alfalfa Co., Crookston, 
: Minn.; J. M. Schrum, Sugarland Industries, Inc., Sugar Land, Texas; W. T. 
z 3 34% L | N SEED M EA Thompson, Thompson Dehydrating Co., Topeka, Kansas; Wayne Oxley, 
Arkansas Valley Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., Wiley, Colo., and Eric 
424 Flour Exchange Bldg. Mir Mengering, Farm Bureau Co-op., Columbus, Ohio. Members of the board not 
FEderal 8-8469 — a | present were E. A. Olson, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and Harold R. Spencer, 

PLANT AT RED WING, MINNESOTA Iowa Valley Milling Co., Iowa City, Iowa. 


J. D. Sykes Named to 
4-H Club Foundation 


WASHINGTON—J. D. Sykes, vice 
PURE CRUSHED president in charge of public relations 


OYSTER SHELL at Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, and 
a former 4-H Club member, has been 
named to the board of trustees of 
the National 4-H Club Foundation. 
The announcement was made by 
J. O. Knapp, director of the West 
Virginia extension service and chair- 
man of the foundation’s board. Mr. 
Sykes is one of four business leaders 
named to fill four newly-created 
trusteeships. 
Mr. Sykes has been associated with 
FOR POULTRY 4-H Club work since his boyhood 
days in North Carolina. This inter- 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY est continued during his career as a 
MOBIL ALABAMA poultry specialist in the extension 
P service in Alabama and Mississippi 
and later in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the announcement said. 
He joined the Ralston Purina Co. in 
1941, taking charge of the firm’s pub- 
lic relations program in 1946. 
In 1953, Mr. Sykes was named to 


the National 4-H Sponsors’ Council 
v 0 UJ LTR | M t N . | C K (then the 4-H Builders’ Council). He 
conducts an annual campaign in the 


feed industry to build financial sup- 


port for the 4-H Foundation. His call 
in 1960 was answered by 118 feed 
industry firms in 28 states, the 4-H 
headquarters said. 

For his service to the 4-H move- 
ment, Mr. Sykes received the 


“Friend of 4-H” citation in 1956. 


Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND 1s a best-seller every month in the NEW FEED STORE 

year. That's because this ideal eggshell material is tried, tested, MARENGO, IOWA — William 

proved. It definitely helps poultrymen get top production of | Ward & Sons have opened Fen 
jas j ; : feed store in Marengo. The new busi- 

stronger shelled eggs—the kind that bring highest prices in ones Wands Deed 


the market. Store. 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means that you can 
always count on steady sales, fast turnovers, good profits. And 
we help to keep customers coming your way with consistent 
advertising in leading farm and poultry publications and on more 
It pays BIG to stock, display, than 70 radio stations. 


—the largest selling eggshell 
material in the world. RICH IN VITAMIN 


SOOTED ANIMAL 


OT |, Oyster Shell Products Company MID-STATES 


Mobile, Alabama 8827 Maple St. ELEVATOR and 
Omaha 14, Neb. DESIGN 


nd 
FOR POULTRY N Ph: Terrace 4033 CONSTRUCTION 
© Our Customers are Our Best Salesmen 
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“Stilbosol gives us an extra 
Ib. daily gain” 


“That’s for both steers and heifers, too. 
| know that sounds high, but that’s what I 
estimated they did last year,” reports 
Jack Dunlap, Professional Farm Manager, 
Williamsport, Ohio. 


“IT quit feeding Stilbosol for a spell 
last year. Went back to it, though. 
Why? Because I’m in this business 
to make money and Stilbosol helps 
me make it. 


“T own nine farms and manage an- 
other twenty-two. About 12,000 acres 
in all. We’ve got 800 cows and feed 
out 1,200 to 1,500 head of cattle a 
year. We also raise 10,000 hogs a year. 
We sell cattle every month. We’ve 
got to. And my steers never did better 


Makers cf HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fer 


than this winter (1961).” 


Jack Dunlap is a man who speaks 
with authority. He is a thirty-two- 
year veteran in the cattle feeding busi- 
ness and is past president of the Ohio 
Farm Managers’ Association. He is 
also a member of the American Farm 
Managers’ Association and a graduate 
of Ohio State University. 

**You’ve got to keep abreast of things 
in this business. And that includes 
fertilizing for a good corn crop, good 
breeding practices, practical farm 
management; and you’ve got to take 
advantage of developments like Stil- 
bosol. I'll tell you one thing. I know 
Stilbosol makes:me money,” Jack 
concluded. 


Vitamin B12 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


products) * Streptomycin Sulfate 


After seven years, 
Stilbosol continues to 
give feeders an 
extra 15% gain on 
10% less feed. 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANYeA DIVISION OF EL! LILLY AND COMPANY+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA. 
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7501 Mission Road 


Service 


Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


MIDWEST DIRECTORS—The Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. board of directors is pictured here. The 
photo was taken at Midwest’s recent convention in 


Kansas City. 


Standing, left to right, are Pete Rea, 
Marshall, Mo.; 

ence O'Brian, Crete (Neb.) 
Inc., Muscatine, Lowa; 
homa City, Okla.; 
Alfred Owens, Simpson & Co., 
Key Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Grapevine, Texas; L. H. 
coin, Neb.; W. O. Dillon, Jr., 


Mills, 


PRESIDENT HONORED — Fred 
Darragh (right) of the Darragh Co., 
Little Rock, was honored at the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention for his service during the past 
year as president of the association. 
In this picture, Lloyd Larson, execu- 
tive vice president of the group, is 
presenting a special air navigation 
transistor radio to Mr. Darragh (who 
flies his own plane). He also received 
a plaque and a president’s pin. 


Tell 2 Appointments at 
Doane Feed Products 


Robert Vaughan David Doane 


JOPLIN, MO. — Two personnel 
changes at Doane Feed Products Co. 
have been announced by Martin R. 
Doane, president of the Joplin firm 
which manufactures Hi-Mo-Lass 
dried molasses and expanded dog 
foods. 

David A. Doane, formerly sales 
manager, has been assigned duties 
as assistant to the president. 

Joining the company as sales man- 
ager is Robert L. Vaughan of Kansas 
City, who resigned as vice president 
of Quisenberry Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, to take the post. 

Mr. Vaughan brings to the Doane 
organization many years of merchan- 
dising experience. He has been asso- 
ciated with the animal and pet food 
industries for 25 years. Starting with 
Armour & Co. in the by-products 
department, Mr. Vaughan later 
served as manager of the dog food 
division for Nutrena Mills. 


POULTRY DIRECTOR 

DANVILLE, ARK. — A graduate 
veterinarian, Dr. Carroll D. Olson, 
has joined the Joe Ray Poultry Co. 
here as technical director for all op- 
erations. Dr. Olson formerly was a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in- 
spector at a processing plant here. 


Red Com 
Phil Wake, Wake Feed Mill, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Clar- 
Inc.; James Kent, 
Robert Marshall, Superior Feed Mills, Okla- 
Jack Grubb, Naturich Mills, Abilene, Kansas; 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; John McKee, 
Kansas; Floyd Deacon, B & D Mills, 
(Zane) Fairchild, Honeggers 

Vinita (Okla.) Hay & Grain Co.; Joe 


Paris (Texas) 
Kansas 


Seated 


arou 
terscheidt, Winterscheidt Milling Co., Seneca, 
Martin Milling Co., Malvern, lowa; Tom Morrow (at table), Morrow 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo.; J. J. 
lowa; Hazel Walter; 


b Pioneer Mills, 


Co., Atlantic, 
president, 


Kent Feeds, 


& Co., Lin- 


MFMA, Kansas City; " 
Little Rock, Ark.; Harold Fouts, _ a Conkey, Nebraska City, Neb.; 
Ken Grissinger, attorney; Larry Al 
Kansas City; Wiley Akins, Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago; Ral 
Farr, the Farr Co., Greeley, Colo.; Ray —— The Quak 

Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Charles Harris, 


Meibergen, W. B. Johnston Grain Co., Enid, o. 
Milling Co.; J. H. 
City; John Cooper, The O. A. Cooper 

Haskell Cudd, Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co., and W. 
Archer, Uncle Johnny Mills, Houston, Texas. 

md the table, from left to right, are Kenneth Win- 


Tully, 
R. (Bill) 


; Dave Martin, 
O'Connor, Walnut Grove Products 
executive vice 

eh Co., 

ley, Pay Way Feed Mills, ine. 


er Oats 
Feed Mills, Ft. Worth. 


West Virginia Bag Post 
To William A. Breen 


NEW YORK—West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. has appointed William 
A. Breen sales representative for its 
Multiwall Bag division in Buffalo 
and western New York, and in Pitts- 
burgh and western Pennsylvania, it 
was announced by R. C. Masoner, 
district sales manager for the divi- 
sion in Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. Breen joined West Virginia 


after graduating from Fairleigh 
Dickinson University with a B.S. de- 
gree in business Management. Prior 
to his new assignment, he was a 
sales representative for the New 
York district. 


OPEN IOWA FEED FIRM 
SIOUX RAPIDS, IOWA—A new 
establishment called Cal’s Feed & 
Produce is now open for business 
here, according to Mr. and Mrs. Cal- 
vin Stone, owners. 


REDUCE HANDLING . . . 
SPEED UP PROFITS! 


BURROWS | 


has the 


CONVEYORS 


EVERY TYPE... 
EVERY PURPOSE . . . 
TO SAVE YOU 

TIME AND MONEY! 


BURROWS 
COST CUTTER 


eco- 
nomical helper and is available 
with gas engine power, also elec- 
tric. You can have steel or alumin- 
um frame. 12-24 ft. lengths, Alemite 
fittings. Can be had with any of 9 
different styles of undercarriages. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL FACTS 
AND FREE NEW CATALOG! 


“B” SERIES 
BELT MACHINES 
To speed flow of 


materials 


INTRA-FLOOR MODELS 
In both straight 
and 


Ideal for 


ware- 
houses and 
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for bags, cartons, 
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f.p.m. belt speed. 
as i © Send full details, prices and catalog of BURROWS i 
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BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 
| Evemstes, (8. 4 
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Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


New Mid 
U.S Eng Atl 


CHICKEN-FEED 


Farm Chicke 


February, 196! 38 40 4.4 
January 196! 3.8 47 
February 1960 3.5 39 19 
Average 1950-59 5.0 
Average (Feb., 1950-59 5.4 
Br ers 
February, 1951 3.8 3.9 45 
January 961 3.46 3.7 45 
February, 1960 3.8 3.8 47 
TURKEY -FEED 
February, 196! 7.9 8.6 
Ja ry 1961 7.7 8.7 q 
February, 1960 17 72 2 
Average {1950-59 8.0 
Average (Feb., 1950-59 8.2 
E FEED 
Fet y 196 11.8 13.8 12.5 
January 96 11.7 12.3 12.5 
y 19460 8.7 11.2 9 
Ave 195 10.7 
Averag Feb.. 1950-59 10.3 
North 
U.S Atl 
MILK-FEED 
February 96) 47 1.37 
January 96 52 1.41 
Feb y 960 45 1.4 
Average 950-59 13 
Average |Feb., 1950-59 1.33 
BUTTERFAT-FEED 
February, 196! 49 
J ry 96 4.8 
Feb y, 1960 4.7 
Average (1950-59 2.4 
Average (Feb 1950-59 
U.S 
HOG-CORN— 
ebruary 96) é 
J y 961 
Feb 1960 3 
950-59 3 
A 3 Feb 1950-59 4 
KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 


ompanying commodity-feed price ratios: 
England Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
nect ut 

Mid-Atlantic 
sylvania 

North Atlantic: New England 
states combined 
East North Central 

Wisconsin 
North Central: Minnesota, 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Kansas 


New York, New Jersey, Penn- 


and Mid-At- 
lantic 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa, Mis- 
Nebraska 


East West East West 
North North South South South 
Cent. Cent Atl. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac. 
3.8 3.3 3.9 3.9 3.4 3.6 2.7 
3.8 3.5 3.8 3.9 3.4 3.5 2.7 
35 2.7 7 3.5 3.2 3.2 2.6 
3.8 4.1 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.8 
3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.9 3.8 
4.1 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.9 
8.4 6.8 E: 7.0 6.6 6.0 
1.6 8.9 6.9 7.5 7.4 7.5 69 
i) 9.1 6.9 7.8 7.3 8.1 6.7 
1.2 12.5 13.5 12.2 9.6 
11.5 10.7 13.0 14.3 13.1 12.2 10.8 
7.8 7.6 9.9 10.5 9.4 7.6 8.8 
East West 
North North South South 
Cent. Cent Atl Cent West 
52 1.71 1.68 1.48 
1.58 1.73 3 1.51 
a 53 1.70 1.64 44 
20.7 27.3 
20.9 27.1 7 9.1 
20.2.9 27.2 6.6 18.9 
NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Ratios represent number of pounds of 
poultry feed equa! in value to | Ib. live 
farm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs 
8.3 pounds broiler growing mash equal tc 
8.5 | Ib. broiler; pounds concentrate ration 
3.6 equa! to | ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 
4 of corn equal to 100 Ib. hog. Increases 
4.6 in ratios are favorable to the feeder 
North Central: Combination of the two fore 
going 
South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland Vir 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida 
East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee 
Alabama, Mississipp 
West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana 


Oklahoma, Texas 

South Central: Combination of the two above 
Washington, Oregon, California 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana. 
West: Combination of the two above. 


Pacific 
Mountain: 
Mexico, 


Raikes 


LL. Willmore 


Advancements for 3 
At Bemis Announced 


ST. LOUIS— The election of three 
officials of Bemis Bag Co. to 
board of directors and vice president 

positions has been 


pro 


announced by Jud- 
son Bemis, presi- 
dent 

B. L. Willmore 
vice president and 
director of pro- 
curement and ma- 
has been 
elected a member 
of the board of di- 
rectors, and A. F 
G. Raikes, director 
of eastern opera- 
and E. C. Whitmore, director 
of product planning, have been elect 
Bag 


terials, 


Whitmore 


tions, 


ed vice presidents of Bemis Bro 
Co 

Mr. Willmore became associated 
with Bemis in 1946 as price econ- 
omist in the company’s general sales 
department in St. Louis. He served 
as supervisor of pricing and head of 
the sales economics section and, in 
1958, was elected assistant secretary 
of the company. He was elected vice 
and director of procure- 
materials in February, 


president 
ment and 
1960 

Mr. Raikes joined the company as 
a sales representative in 1938 and 
has served as assistant to the director 
of sales, assistant director of 
and manager of the New York gen- 


Sa les 


named 
operations in 


division. He 
eastern 


sales was 
director of 
1959 

Mr. Whitmore three 
years ago as director of product plan 


joined Bemis 


ning. Previously, he was with Tex 
tron, Inc., where he served as assist- 
ant to the president executive vice 


president of the Atlantic Parachute 
Division, president of Textron Puerto 
Rico and president of the Ryan In- 
dustries Division 
All three men will continue in their 
present positions, Mr 


Illinois Farm Research 
Report Now Available 


URBANA, ILL 


Bemis said 


A research report 
entitled “Distribution of Livestock 
Among Different Sizes of Enter- 
prises Within Illinois” has pre- 
pared by the department of econom 
ies, College of Agriculture, University 
of Illinois, according to announce- 
ment by Dr. R. J. Mutti, professor 
of agricultural marketing at the uni- 
versity 


been 


The report shows the relative im- 
portance of different live- 
stock enterprises within areas of IIli- 
nois and analyzes the extent and sig- 
nificance of recent changes in size of 
enterprises 

Copies of this report 
tained by writing Dr. Mutti at the 
university. It is expected to be of 
value to feed and other businesses 
serving Illinois 


sizes of 


can be ob- 


~~ 


Coverage for Feed Men 


SACRAMENTO — California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. has 
adopted a major medical plan for its 
members, according to an announce- 
ment from the organization. 

Coverage through the group insur- 
ance plan is available to regular and 
associate members of the association. 
The association now has available to 
its members life and accident insur- 
ance for employees and health and 
major medical insurance for both 
employees and dependents. 
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Feed Man Library 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 


By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 


This edit u te J presents plain and down-to-earth language 
the results of lite y f dollars’ worth of research by State Ag Experimentai sta- 
tions, the USDA ful dairymen throughout $ 0 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 
By E. M. Juergenson 


Complete up-to-date finding phases of beef cattle production, a maximum of infor 
mation with a minimum of reading; the author has densed, in usable $4 00 

style, all the necessary facts and kev nmoints on this topic 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND FEED 
PRODUCTION 
By G. M. Briggs and W. P 


This book give 


Mortenson 


the knowledge gained from mr s of dollars’ worth of re 


$4.00 


search presented easy-to-r | d pract form. 325 pages, !17 illustrations 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION 
By E. M. Juergenson and G. C. Cook 


Another new, and comprehensive book in this series presented in easy-to-read style. Find 
ngs are based upon exte e research by the $4 00 
eaders in the swine production field oe " 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1956—IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS: ingredient receiving, grain 
processing, mixing, pelleting, packing, warehousing, high-molasses, 


maintenance 


1957—-W AREHOUSING COSTS: bagged feed handling operations, 


etc. 


1958—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 


liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling ................00005- $15.00 


1958—SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and shipping; typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 
$5.00 


lection 


1959—SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 


facts and practical recommendations for the small mill ....$5.00 


1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 
CONTROL and FDA requirements 


a e e 

— 

| 

1959——PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques i 


More meat with Terramycin 


Small amounts of Terramycin in swine feeds help pro- 
duce more gain per day and send animals to market 
faster. 

A survey of all the Terramycin growth trials reported 
in scientific journals over a seven-year period shows: 
e Terramycin in the feed increased growth in more than 

7 out of every 8 trials. 

e The increases ranged from 1% to 22%... averaged 

over 7%. 

e To break even* on Terramycin costs, all you need is a 

1.2% increase in gains. 


Less feed per pound of gain 


The same studies also showed: 

e Terramycin reduced the amount of feed needed to pro- 
duce a pound of gain 7 out of every 10 times. 

e The improvements ranged from .3 to 11.1%. . . aver- 
aged 4.1%. 

e To break even* on using Terramycin in the feed, all 
that is needed is a 1.3% increase in feed efficiency. 


Greater disease control, too 


Terramycin in one or more of its product forms is an 
aid in the prevention, treatment or reduction of losses 


associated with: 
atrophic rhinitis leptospirosis 
© intestinal infections: ® setbacks at times of stress** 


scours (also known as ® respiratory diseases 
infectious enteritis pneumonia 

vibrio dysentery bronchitis 

necro pleurisy 


bacterial infections 


necrotic enteritis 
associated with virus 


salmonella infections 


black scours diseases 
bloody dysentery © swine erysipelas 
bacterial diarrhea © mastitis 
bacillary infections © navel ill 
associated with virus @ nephritis 
diseases © metritis 
bacterial complications © wound infections 
associated with ® secondary infections** 
infectious dysentery) @ liver abscesses 


**due to Terramycin-susceptible organisms 
When disease hits or threatens, call your veterinarian. 
He knows best. 


The potency-protected molecule 
makes the difference 


There is a difference in anti- Up CH: OH\OH) N(CH) 


biotics. And Terramycin’s got y ; OH 

it. It’s the only broad spectrum 

farm antibiotic with the unique 
CONH, 
oH oO OH 


hydrogen - hydroxyl pair (cir- 
cled at right) that helps pro- ( O 
tect stability ... helps you make sure you get the potent 


antibiotic you paid for. 


Ask for potent Terramycin—in your feeds, drinking- 
water treatments, tablets, injections or mastitis treat- 
ments. Rely on your veterinarian for accurate diagnosis 


and treatment of disease. 


* Based on total feed costs of $64 per ton, a feed efficiency of 3.7, a market 
price for swine of $13.50 per cwt., and 10 gm. Terramycin per ton. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. * New York 17, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being® 
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. Feed, 


. Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys—Dr 


. Cost Study—a series of three articles, Dr. 


. Mineral Requirements of Turkeys—Dr. 


111. 


112. 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson 50c¢ 


Feedstuffs' 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 
H. Hubbell 

Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois 20¢ 
Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep— 
6-page article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single 


copy: 3-5 copies, |5¢ each; 10 or more, 10c each. 


Automation in the Feed Industry—Pau! O. Berg, Professional En- 
gineer 
Coy C. Brooks, 


Fat and Swine—Dr Virginia Polytechnic In- 


stitute 


. Poultry Ration Formulation. Two Articles—Dr. R. D. Creek, University 


of Maryland 
P. E. Waibel, 
University of Minnesota 


. Feed Buying Study—a series of 3 articles—Drs. Kohls and Kruecke- 


berg, Purdue University 


. Feedlot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articles—plus spe- 


cial guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef 
cattle and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. 
Reprinted from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle 
and lamb feeders 


. Pinch Hitting for Protein—Dr. U.S. Garrigus, University of Illinois 20¢ 
. Proceedings of the 49th Annual Meeting of the Poultry Science 


Assa.—Dr. E. L. Johnson, University of Minnesota 


Leg Weaknesses in Turkeys Are Costly—Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornel! Uni- 


The Metal-Binding Properties of Soybean Protein—Dr. L. C. Norris, 
University of California 

The Effect of Phytic Acid and Other Organic Factors on Zinc Utiliza- 
tion by the Growing Pig—Dr. M. P. Plumlee, Purdue University.. 20¢ 
Richard Phillips, lowa 
State University 

Enzymes in Poultry Feeds—Dr. 
University 


Ureo in Ruminant Secding-~Or. W. M. Beeson, Purdue University 20¢ 


Leo S. Jensen, Washington State 


Fishy Eggs—F. H. Pope, British Columbia Department of Agricul- 


Rolled Common Barley Serves as Both Grain, Roughage for Fattening 
Steers—H. B. Geurin, Ralston Purina Co. 20c 
Barley for Hogs—A Decade of Research—Dr. W. E. Dinusson, North 
Dakota Agricultural College 


Enzymes in Swine Feeding—Dr. 
College 


J. E. Oldfield, Oregon State 
L. S. Jensen, Washington 
State University 

What Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thin Shells—Dr. P. A. 
Thornton, Colorado State University 


Energy Intake and Laying House Temperature 
Numbers and Production Efficiency—C. F. Peterson, 


Influence Egg 
University of 


Are Hard Pellets Necessary for Broiler Feeding?—Dr. E. L. Stephen- 
son, University of Arkansas 

Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattle—Dr. 
Florida 


T. J. Cunha, University of 
Oc 


. Poultry Nutrition Studies with Bentonite—Dr. A. A. Kurnick, Univer- 


sity of Arizona 


. What It Takes to Make Poultry Feeds—Dr. 


of Wisconsin 

Amino Acid Balance and Excesses of Amino Acid—Dr. 
singer, University of Minnesota 

Part 2: Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—R. L. Patterson, Procter & 
Gamble Co. 


David Snet- 


SSS 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Please send me number(s) 


for which payment 


Company 


WINNER'S CHOICE—Raymond Repp, right, Perry, 
taking delivery on two Hampshire gilts that he selected from the 
Belle Plaine, 
won the chance to select the gilts from the 


tured here 
herd of Andy Siefker, left, 


Iowa, 4-H youth, is pic- 


Iowa, Hampshire breeder. Mr. Repp 
herd of his choice as top prize 


in the Kraft Foods Junior Exhibitor contest at the 1960 Iowa State Fair. 
Presenting a check to Mr. Siefker for the animals is Phil Bollinger, Kraft 
agricultural sales supervisor. Mr. Repp is following the Kraft Kraylets feed- 


ing programs with his herd. 


Animal’s Hide Tells 
Its Feeding History 


SAN FRANCISCO—The character 
of the hide of an animal an in- 
dication of the diet which it has been 
fed, according to Dr. Fred O'Flaherty 
administrator of university 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 

Addressing the 15th annual conven- 
tion of the Western Si Meat 
Packers Assn., Dr. O'Flaherty indi- 
cated that in a recent test of some 
20 lots of cattle, all fed different 
it was possible to detect from 
slaughtering the lots 
raised 


gives 
research, 


ites 


diets, 
the hides after 
in which the cattle were 

He did not say what relationship 
there might be between feed and re- 
sultant hide quality as research had 
not progressed that far-—only that 
since the hides could be so distin- 
guishing, it is possible there would 
be such a relationship 

At a meeting of the tallow, grease 
and hide section at which Dr. O’F la- 
herty spoke, the meat men were told 
by Dr. W. D. Maclay, assistant ad- 
ministrator for utilization research of 
the Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, that 
research was developing new markets 
for inedible by-products and was 
further increasing the feed market 

Melville A. Drisko, director, live- 
stock and meat production division, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, said 
that tours of several European coun- 
tries were being planned by tallow 
representatives to demonstrate to 
foreign livestock growers the value of 
fat as an animal and poultry feed 
additive. The tour was scheduled to 
follow demonstrations to be made at 
an agricultural fair in Verona, Italy, 
he said 


Exchange Election 


PORTLAND, ORE.—At an annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Grain Exchange here, William Fisher, 
Cargill, Ine., was elected president 
for the 1961-62 term. 

Assisting him as vice president is 
Walter Mikkelsen, Centennial Mills, 
Inc. Rich L. Pennell, Kerr Grain 
Corp., will serve as treasurer and 
Lew C. Fowler was reelected secre- 
tary. 


Extend Garbage Rules 


OTTAWA~-_ Disease 
tions on the feeding of 
swine have recently been extended to 
include slaughterhouses and institu 
tions. These are now required to ob- 
tain permits to feed g to swine 
a practice which can cause hog cho 
lera when not properly carried out 
it was reported 

Strengthening of the Animal Con- 
tagious Diseases Act had been undet 
preparation prior to the outbreak of 
hog cholera in October, 1960, and the 
amendment to the regulations was 
made by Order-in-Council the fol 
lowing month 

Garbage-fed swine 
only to slaughterhouses 
under the Meat Inspection Act, ex- 
cept for those killed for home con- 
sumption or the local butcher shop 


control regula- 
garbage to 


rarbage 


may sold 


registered 


DECLARE $1.25 DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS. The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable April 1, 1961, t 
stockholders of record March 10, 
1961. This is the 86th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills, 
Inc., 5% preferred stock 


Crossbred vigor 
makes Nichols 108s 
PROFITABLE 
for everyone 
from flockowner 


to processor 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


3 
91 
92 
40c 
94. 
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ture 20¢ 
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108. 
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BULLETIN 


Recent extensive mixing 
and separation tests by a 
leading independent feed 
ingredient expert demon- 
strate that GRACE MICRO- 
PRILLED UREA FEED COM- 
POUND STAYS MIXED 
BETTER than other urea 


feed compounds tested. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


RAC 
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CONTROLLED IN-USE TESTS 


on experimental farms prove that it 
pays to use Grace Feed Urea as a 
protein supplement. 


Feed Compound 


Because of results proved in laboratories 
and by in-use tests on experimental farms 


Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manufacturers— 
have proved conclusively that urea is the most effective protein supple- 
ment for ruminant feeds. And they’ve learned, too, that they get the 
best results with free-flowing, nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 

You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better dispersion— 
mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The reason is a special Grace 
process that produces a free-flowing, nonsegregating, and noncaking 
feed compound. 

So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers do. Use 
Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right now...in your 
area ...in any quantity. Write for complete details. 

Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea in the 
United States. 


w.R. GRACE «co. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.—1402 East Morehead St., FRanklin 6-3329 
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PORT OF VICKSBURG—A new $1 million grain elevator will be rising soon 
from this new industrial park in the just dedicated Vicksburg, Miss., port- 
industrial facility. At the dedication for the port-industrial park it was an- 
nounced that John T. O’Connor, vice president of Norris Grain Corp., St. 
Louis, had completed purchase of land for construction of a grain elevator. 
Vicksburg’s harbor project includes: (1) The harbor channel adjacent to the 
industrial park; (2) an approach channel connecting the harbor channel to 
the existing facility; (3) an industrial fill along the north bank of Lake 
Centennial, and (4) a highway and railway approach fill. In all, the project 
involved moving of approximately 31 million cubic yards, according to the 
port commission. 

The drawing at right shows the Vicksburg port and industrial park in 
relation to the city and transportation facilities. The encircled area is shown 
in the photo accompanying this drawing. The Port of Vicksburg, Warren 
County Port Commission, has announced that 245 acres of the total 1,500 
acres is ready for sale or lease in lots of two acres or more. The commission 
says that most lots will have water frontage and all utilities. A railroad spur 
will border a distributor highway giving egress to each lot. In addition to 
low cost water transportation, the commission points out that Vicksburg is 
one of two river towns which benefit from a freight rate break due to being 
a railroad division point and a railway bridge across the Mississippi River. It 
is in the southwest tariffs on freight moving west or southwest and in the 
southern tariffs for freight moving south. Among the principal crops of the 
area are corn, oats, soybeans and alfalfa. Cattle raising and dairying are also 
considered important to the area. Feed manufacturing is listed as one of the 
important industries of the area served by the new port facilities. 
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Notes More Pelleted 
Dairy Feed, Greater 
Use of 16% Protein 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 
Rapidly increasing use of pelleted 
dairy feeds and a return to a “middle- 
of-the-road approach” to protein in 
dairy feeding are two developments 
mentioned by the Eastern States Co- 
operative in a report on dairy feeds 
in a publication for its members. 

Commenting on pellets, the report 


‘BROWER MIXER 
ives us better mixes 
and faster service 


Yoakum Gin ¢ Feed Co 
Yoakum. Texas 


“Our Brower Mixers have increased both our feed profits 
and profits from custom mixing. We get better mixes and 
give faster service to our customers. The Brower Mixer is 
very economical, using a minimum amount of power to 
operate. There have been no repairs and no service prob- 
lems. We have used Brower Mixers for the past 15 years."’ 


BROWER 
Uhitlwind MIXER 


Dependability, fast mixing action, and low cost 
operation make Brower the WORLD'S 
LARGEST SELLING MIXER! Brower action 
WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just stirrin 
or tumbling them . . . produces the most hivdaah 
mix you can get. Every sack has the same even 
mixture. 

FAST and ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend 
in about 10 minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ 
to 5¢a ton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 3000 
and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing capacities. 
Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy 
welded steel construction — built for years of 
trouble-free service. 


Exclusive BROWER mixing 
ngredi- 


ents 


, even mixtures, 


e ASK ABOUT EASY TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


said, “The introduction of ‘Milkerpels’ 
on March 14, 1960, probably did more 
to stimulate dairymen’s interest in 
the Eastern States dairy feeding pro- 
gram than any other single factor or 
combination of factors. In 1960, after 
nearly eight months of research, 
Eastern States put a wholehearted 
stamp of approval on feeding of pel- 
leted dairy feed and promoted Milk- 
erpels without reservations. This ap- 
proach by Eastern States tended to 
leap-frog the entire feed industry 
into pelleted dairy feeding.” 

Robert L. Weindel of Eastern 
States feed distribution said that 
from March through December, a 
change from nearly 100% mash feed- 
ing to nearly 50% pellets had taken 
place. “At year end,” he said, “the 
trend showed no signs of slowing 
down. . . . One thing for sure, pel- 
leted dairy feeds are here to stay.” 

A trend in use of protein also was 
noted in 1960, the publication said. 
Comparing 1959 with 1960, there was 
a return to a middle-of-the-road ap- 
proach to protein—less 20% and 
14% feeds and more of 16%. Sixteen 
per cent protein feed accounted for 
741% of dairy feed usage in 1960, 
compared with 68.7% in 1959, the 
report pointed out. The 14% feed 
represented 11% of the total in 1960, 
compared with 14.7% in 1959, and 
20% protein dairy feed represented 
14.9% of the total usage, compared 
with 16.6% the previous year. 

“The protein pendulum over the 
years has swung from high protein 
feeding to low protein feeding,” said 
Mr. Weindel. “The trends have been 
influenced by many factors, such as 
quality of forage, cost of protein, 
feeding of supplemental feed, etc. The 
greater usage of 16% feeds is a re- 
flection of more exact feeding by 
dairymen. When cows are fed to meet 
net energy requirements, a 16% feed 
is nearly always the most adequate 
protein base for proper balance.” 


EXTRA RICH 


way FEEDS: 


ARE FAST SELLERS 


Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc. 


Konsas City, Mo. 


Farm-to-Market 
Coordination 


MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 


20 West Ninth St. Building 
Kansas City, Mo., Ph. HA 1-8480 
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When the sun doesn’t 
shine, NiCarb does! 


No other coccidiostat can match the performance 
of NiCazs in all kinds of weather—all year ‘round. 
NiCars is still the most effective coccidiostat 
on the market. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


Join the switch to 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC., FOR NICARBAZIN, 


j 
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MERCK 
Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birds ig 
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DEHYDRATORS RELAX AT CONVENTION—The evening before the start 
of the official sessions of the recent American Dehydrators Assn. convention 
in New Orleans, dehydrators and their wives were guests of industry sup- 
pliers at a cocktail party. These pictures show some groups that were photo- 
graphed as they visited during the event. The first photo, from left to right, 
shows Mrs. Jacques Thirouard; Mrs. Carrol Syverson, whose husband is with 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Kansas City; Jacques Thirouard, Luzerna, 
Paris, France, whv is one of two ADA members in France, and Mrs. Ray 


Plotner, whose husband is with ADM at Kearney, Neb. 

The center picture shows, from left to right, Ford Patterson, Midwest 
Alfalfa Blenders, Inc., Kansas City; Mrs. Martin F. Trued, Progress Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Topeka, Kansas; Kenneth Morrison, Morrison & Quirk, Hast- 
ings, Neb., and Mrs. Morrison. 

Pictured in the last photo, from left to right, are Ellis English, ADM, 
Minneapolis; Dan F. Hayes, V. ©. Britton Co., Firebaugh, Cal.; Mrs. Hayes, 
and Carrol Syverson, ADM, Kansas City. 


A SKILLED HAND IN NUTRITION ... AT WORK FOR YOU 


This illustration is built around the formula for 
vitamin A—a suitable one for Nopco because feed 
men everywhere associate us with Micratized® 
Vitamin A and Capstresst™ two vitamin A prod- 
ucts of exceptional stability and availability. But 
they associate us with much more. In addition to 
producing a wide range of high-quality micro- 
nutrients, we render a valuable service in helping 
to develop feed formulations tailored to your re- 
quirements. Our Technical Service Bureau has 
qualifications unsurpassed for working with you 


on a full series of balanced, highly effective feeds 
that will be profitable to you and of maximum 
benefit to your customers’ poultry and livestock. 
Depend on Nopco for the skill that makes your 
feeds uniformly successful. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, NJ. ¢ Richmond, Calif. ¢ Cedartown, Ga. ¢ London, Canada 
Mexico, 0.F. ¢ Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized Vitamins A and D, niacin, 
enzymes and other products 


Tranquilizer Increases 
Feed Efficiency in 
Illinois Steer Test 


URBANA, ILL.—University of 
jinois research shows that tranquil- 
ized steers use their feed more effi- 
ciently than non-tranquilized steers. 
In an Illinois test, the treated steers 
were given tranquilizer implants in 
combination with stilbestrol implants. 

Beef cattle researcher G. F. Cmar- 
ik conducted the test at the univer- 
sity’s Dixon Springs Experiment Sta- 
tion. He used two groups of steers, 
both more nervous than usual. Both 
groups received a stilbestrol implant, 
but only one group received a tran- 
quilizer implant. 

Mr. Cmarik reports that he saw lit- 
tle, if any, quieting effect in the tran- 
quilized group when a stranger moved 
through them. 

During the first 56 days, however, 
the tranquilized steers gained about 
% lb. more per head daily than the 
non-tranquilized steers. At the 56- 
day mark, the tranquilized group re- 
ceived another tranquilizer implant. 

After that, the difference in gains 
between the two groups began shrink- 
ing. And by the end of the 202-day 
test, gains were almost the same: 
2.09 Ib. for untreated steers and 2.05 
lb. for tranquilized steers. 

For every 100 Ib. of gain, untreat- 
ed steers required a total of 1,343 
lb. of feed. The tranquilized steers, 
however, required only 1,288 lb. a 
difference of 55 lb. Both groups re- 
ceived the same ration: a complete 
self-fed ration consisting of ground 
ear corn, hay and soybean meal. 

Costs of gain averaged $21.09 per 
head for the tranquilized steers, but 
$22.01 for the untreated steers, a dif- 
ference of 92¢. 

The net market value of the tran- 
quilized steers, less their feed costs, 
averaged $209.97. For each non-tran- 
quilized steer, the average was 
$194.33. 


Manufacturers and 
Suppliers of - 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and prices 


Division of international Basic Economy Corpor 
1900 West 96th Street, Clevelund 2, Ohio 
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BEFORE YOU 
DICTATE 
THE ORDER 


FOR ANOTHER 


SHIPMENT 
OF FEED 
PHOSPHATE... 


check the 


3 


margin of 


difference 
— the equivalent of Compared to beta tricalcium phosphate IT TAKES 
—the reference standard—Dynafos has 1.08 LBS. OF 
* an average biological value of 108. This 18.5% DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
20 UNITS OF P increase in usable phosphorus is direct- OR 
ly related to the greater water-soluble 1.54 LBS. OF 13% BONE MEAL 
for the price phosphate content of Dynafos. As a re- OR 
sult you can add the equivalent of 20 2.04 LBS. OF 14% IMPORTED 
units of available phosphorus to your ROCK PHOSPHATE 
of 18.5 y 


feeds at the current cost of chemically 
guaranteed 18.5% products by using 
Dynafos. When you dictate your next 

Pah TO EQUAL THE BIOLOGICALLY AVAILABLE 
feed phosphate order — make sure it’s 

PHOSPHORUS IN ONE POUND 

IMC Dynafos — today’s best quality, OF DYNAFOS. 
best bargain phosphate. 


7.40 LBS. OF 9% 


*As compared to beta tricalcium 


phosphate reference standard 
FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH* 


FI-10-01 ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, YORKTOWN 6-3000 *TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) « SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
e A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effingham (Ill.) © JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) © The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis:). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) © B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Cr" “NADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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Southeastern Poultry, 
Egg Group Activities 
For 1961 Announced 


ATLANTA, GA.—The 1961 board 
of directors of the Southeastern Poul- 
try & Egg Assn., which held its an- 
nual planning meeting here recently, 
has revised the structure of the poul- 
try organization to intensify the serv- 
ices it performs for the industry in 
the 10-state area it covers. 


At the same time, Norman Sanders, 
of Columbia, S.C., president, noted 
that the organization is stepping up 
its membership activities. The mem- 
bership campaign has netted more 
than 3,000 members and the organi- 
zation hopes to reach the 10,000 level 
before the year is out. 

The board adjusted its personnel 
and committee organization to 
strengthen activities in the fields of 
legislative relations, government rela- 


tions, foreign markets, management 
schools, industry information and 
special industry services. 

The directors reviewed the possi- 
bility of moving the 1962 Southeast- 
ern Poultry Convention to Atlanta’s 
Merchandise Mart, but left the de- 
cision open until the new building is 
completed. 


Oppose Grain Supports 

The legislative situation in Wash- 
ington was fully reviewed, and the 
board went on record as opposing 
government increases in grain sup- 
ports. 

It was noted that Harold Ford, 
Southeastern’s executive secretary, 
would spend a great deal of time in 
the development of foreign markets 
for poultry and eggs. 

Southeastern will continue its ex- 
ecutive development schools for man- 
agement and will conduct a manage- 
ment roundtable for persons who 
have already graduated from the 


school. In other activities, the organi- 
zation will continue the egg quality 
school, processors workshop, sales 
clinics, and will conduct a feed school 
designed to fit the needs of the mill 
superintendent. 

Nutrition Conference Possible 

The board voted to explore the pos- 
sibilities of a regional nutrition con- 
ference. 

The association’s youth program 
will be continued during 1961, and it 
was reported that 1,200 FFA boys 
participated in the competition dur- 
ing 1960. 

A man will be hired to replace 
Walter Henderson, who has resigned 
as director of organization, and the 
directors realigned his duties so that 
more effort could be devoted to the 
service program. 

Mr. Sanders named six industry 
leaders to head up committees for 
the 1961 year. 

Heading the broiler committee will 


FORSTER 


to make good feeds 
at lower cost! 
Before you buy, get complete information 


on FORSTER feed milling and grain han- 
dling equipment. The items shown here 
are only a few of the many products avail- 
able from FORSTER. For quality, depend- 
ability and low maintenance, specify 
FORSTER equipment. 


FORSTER DESIGNS & BUILDS 


COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


The right capacity and ingredient-handling help 
you produce the best feed at lowest cost. 


Forster engineering assures the most efficient 
design and construction for your particular needs. 


And, because Forster manufactures a complete 
line of feed milling equipment, you can expect 
to save money on a Forster “turnkey” job. 


Get the facts from Forster today. 


At your service—We fly our own planes 


Gentiemen: Please send complete information on these items: 
(_] Distributor Hammer Mill Dust Control [] Receiving leg & 
Feed Dresser Elevator Boot levator Head Mixer & 
Rack & Pinion Vertical Batch Mix Weigh Buggy 


C) (any other equipment you need) 


Molasses Blender Scourer Sulk Car Loader 


be Smith Johnston, Woodstock, Ga.; 
the egg committee will be under the 
chairmanship of Maurice Pickler, 
New London, N.C.; the youth com- 
mittee will be under the leadership 
of Leland Bagwell, Canton, Ga.; 
Marvin Johnson, Rose Hill, N.C., will 
head up the turkey committee. 

Paul Morgan of Guilford College, 
N.C., will be chairman of the 1961 
membership committee for the 
Southeastern organization; and A, A. 
Middleton of Dothan, Ala., will be 
chairman of the program committee 
which selects subjects and speakers 
for the 1962 Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn. convention. 


Vineland Poultry Labs 
Post to Paul L. Brose 


VINELAND, N.J.— New appoint- 
ments by Vineland (N.J.) Poultry 
Laboratories during February include 

the naming of a 
sales representa- 
tive in the western 
area, and an office 
manager for the 

western division. 
Paul L. Brose 
has been named as 
sales and service 
representative for 
the states of Colo- 
rado, Utah, New 
Mexico and Ari- 
zona, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. Tevis M. Goldhaft, 
Vineland sales coordinator. Mr. Brose 
has more than two decades of ex- 
perience in the feed industry, in 
hatchery management, in poultry 
processing and other industry phases. 

Donald R. Taylor, an employee of 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories for the 
past six years, was named by Dr. 
Goldhaft as manager of the office of 
the western division, located in Los 
Angeles. 


Names Distributor 


COMPTON, CAL.—The George F. 
Heath Co. has been appointed sales 
representative in the mid-central 
states for Sutorbilt Corp., manufac- 
turer of positive displacement blow- 
ers, vacuum pumps and vapor com- 
pressors. 

The Heath company’s territory will 
include central and eastern Missouri, 
central and southern [Illinois and 
western Kentucky. 

The representative's office is lo- 
cated at St. Louis where four sales 
engineers will be headquartered for 
servicing the industry, it was report- 
ed. Associated with the company are 
Hal B. Woodul, Robert E. Welch and 
Edward J. Guzman. 


Have you heard 
the latest? | 


I could have won that production 
contest too, if I'd had new, improved 
SILO-JOY®—with extra carotene 
retaining power—on my silage! 
That's the flavor preservative 
that stops silage stink! 


SOLD THROUGH DISTRIBUTORS 


AGRIAIDS, Inc. 
A Division of Flavor Corp. of America 
3037 N. Clark St. + Chicago 14, Illinois 
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POUNDS 


Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat and 3-Nitro 

are now available in handy batch-size 
packages. Each of these TON-PAKs 
contain the right amount of product 

to medicate one ton of complete poultry 
ration. Supplies of the new TON-PAKs 
are available from your Dr. Salsbury’s 
distributor or direct from the 

Dr. Salsbury’s branch through which 
you are serviced. Once you’ve tried 
them, you are likely to keep on using 
them because of their many advantages. 


New 


@ Eliminate need for further premixing 
@ Do away with errors in weighing drugs 
@ Accelerate mixing operations @ Provide positive 
inventory control, both of drug stocks and tons of feed medicated 
@ Eliminate the hazard posed by opened, partially-used drug containers 
@ Minimize possibility of contaminating other feeds 
@ Allow wider drug choice at the mixing level 
@ Reduce total mill inventory of premixes and concentrates 
needed to provide different drug components 


These fine Dr. Salsbury additives now available in TON-PAKs 
...£0r your convenience 


UNISTAT® The No. 1 Coccidiostat 3-NITRO® Powder, the Growth Stimulant of Choice 

The leading feed additive of the giant broiler industry Aids in stimulating growth, increasing feed efficiency 
—in the feed of over a billion birds a year. Unistat pro- and better pigmentation in chickens and turkeys; 
vides superior coccidiosis prevention, growth stimula- earlier egg production in chickens; better livability; 
tion, improved feed efficiency, and better pigmentation increased egg production and feed efficiency in laying 
in chicks and growing chickens. Also recommended as flocks; preventing bluecomb in turkeys; stimulating 
a valuable aid in growing replacement birds for layer faster, more uniform growth and increasing feed effi- 
flocks. Unistat is now available in cartons containing ciency in swine. 3-Nitro is now available in cartons 
twenty-four 2-lb. TON-PAKs (48 Ib. Unistat). containing forty-eight 1-lb. TON-PAKs. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S + LABORATORIES 


Charlies City towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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ADA CONVENTION—The feed industry was well represented at the recent 
American Dehydrators Assn. convention held in New Orleans. The first 
picture shows some of the representatives from the industry. From left, they 
are John P. Brooks, H. K. Webster Co., Boston; A. J. Smith, McMillen Feed 
Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Walter Glista, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass.; 
Merle J. Brinegar, Allied Mills, Inc., Libertyville, Ul.; Erwin Wascher, 
Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, UL, and H. C. Schaefer, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. 

The second photo shows Jerry W. Fielder, left, newly elected president 


ADA PARTY—This dehydrators 
group was phototgraphed at an in- 
dustry suppliers’ party held the eve- 
ning before the American Dehydra- 
tors Assn. convention got under way 
in New Orleans. From left, they are 
Mrs. Ford Patterson; Alex Donnelly, 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and Miss Eunice 
Hunt, ADA secretary in Kansas City. 


Camera Views 
of the 


MIDWEST SNAPSHOTS—The Feedstuffs camera roamed the Muehlebach 


Hotel in Kansas City during the recent Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention and candidly recorded some of those who participated in the Las 
Vegas party, and others who got together during the convention. Here are 
some of the photos. First picture, from left, shows Larry Alley, Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City, new president of Midwest; Mrs. Alley; 
T. Sayers, Central Grain & Feed Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Sayers. 

The center photo shows, from left, Jim Woody, Tindle Milling Co., Spring- 


AT THE MIDWEST CONVENTION—Here’s a set of pictures snapped at 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention in Kansas City. The first 
photo, starting from the left, shows Elmer Modeer, Professional Feeds divi- 
sion, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Kansas City; Ford Patterson and Joe 
Petzold, Midwest Alfalfa Blenders, Inc., Kansas City. 

Pictured left to right in the center picture are Mrs. John Marley; Mrs. 


of the American Dehydrators Assn., being congratulated by J. M. Schrum, 
outgoing president. Mr. Fielder is owner of the Dixon Dryer Co. in Dixon, 
Cal., and Mr. Schrum is farm manager for Sugarland Industries, Inc., Sugar 
Land, Texas. 

The last picture shows speakers at the ADA convention—Dr. Wm. H. 
Luckman, entomologist for the state of Illinois (left), and Dr. Geo. K. Davis, 
University of Florida. Dr. Luckman talked on “Pesticides—Their Uses, Values 
and Dangers,” and Dr. Davis discussed “Fallout Radioactivity in the Feed 


MIDWEST VISITING—Small-group visiting, as pictured here, was a common 
sight at the recent Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention in Kansas 
City. Pictured in the first photo, from left to right, are Lincoln Bradley, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Kansas City; R. J. Bacon, duPont, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Wayne Schackmann, Dr. R. E. John and R. V. Cree, Thompson- 
Hayward Chemical Co., Kansas City. 

The second photo, from left to right, shows Wayne B. Lucas, Lucas 
Products Co., Bedford, Iowa; Kenneth Sanderude, Wenger Mixer Manufactur- 
ing Co., Sabetha, Kansas, and Fred Conklin, Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, 
Ala. 


field, Mo.; Mrs. Woody; Clarence Schlimpert, Shawneetown Feed & Seed Co., 
Jackson, Mo.; Mrs. Bill Harrell, and Bill Harrell, Tindle Milling Co., Spring- 
field. 

The last picture, from left to right, shows Murray C. Renick, Rolla (Mo.) 
Feed Mills; Fred K. Darragh, Jr., the Darragh Co., Little Rock, outgoing 
president of Midwest; Chet Griffee, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Springfield, 
Mo., and Mrs. Rudy Eschenheimer, Rudy Eschenheimer Co., Chillicothe, Mo. 


Keith Fuller; Keith Fuller, Iowa Soya Co., Redfield, Iowa; John Marley, 
Nixon & Co., Omaha, and Bob Kunze, Kraft Bag Corp., Kansas City. 

The last photo, from left to right, shows Phil Wake, J. H. Wake Feed 
Mill, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Fred Gaines, Shellbuilder Co., Houston, Texas; Mrs. 
Karl Nedela; Karl Nedela, Crete (Neb.) Mills; B. A. Woods, Oyster Shell 
Products Oo., Mobile, Ala. 
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Reorganize USDA 


Economics Service 


WASHINGTON—Orville L. Free- 
man, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced a reorganization of the agri- 
cultural economics services in the 
US. Department of Agriculture 
which will bring economic research 
and statistical reporting functions un- 
der one roof. 

Presently the economic functions 
and activities are scattered in Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, Agricul- 
tural Research Service and Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

The plan will create a director of 
agricultural economics to head a new 
grouping of both research and sta- 
tistical reporting services in agri- 
cultural economics, 

Secretary Freeman said he would 
appoint Dr. Willard Cochrane, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota agricultural 
economist, as director. Dr. Cochrane 
was from 1943 to 1947 an agri- 
cultural economist in the department. 

Mr. Freeman said the new agency 
will “provide a channel for an or- 
derly flow of intelligence about our 
nation’s agricultural economy.” 

The activities of the proposed new 
agency will involve an extensive or- 
ganization of approximately 1,800 
employees of whom over 800 are op- 
erating outside of Washington. 


Illinois Swine Day 


Set for March 28 


URBANA, ILL.—The University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture has 
announced that its annual Swine Day 
will be held March 28. 

At the same time, dates for area 
Swine Days were announced as fol- 
lows: Mt. Vernon, March 29; Carlin- 
ville, March 30; Rushville, April 3; 
Galesburg, April 4 and Amboy, 
April 5. 

Research in hog management and 
production carried on during the past 
year at the University of Illinois 
is released at Swine Day. Programs 
for the area events are similar to 
that for Swine Day held on campus, 
it was reported. 


Activities Expand, Utah 


Group Changes Name 


SALT LAKE CITY—The 38-year- 
old identity of the Utah Poultry & 
Farmers Cooperative was lost here 
when the group unanimously decided 
to change its name to the Inter- 
mountain Farmers Assn. Members 
approved the change at the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting in Hotel Utah. 

C. K. Ferre, general manager, ex- 
plained that “the activities of the 
cooperative have been expanded to 
give*it more strength. 

“The organization no longer is 
strictly operating to service poultry 
men.” 

The invasion of southern-produced 
broilers has practically wiped out the 
Utah broiler industry, Mr. Ferre re- 
ported in his address. 

He said the southern broilers have 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


Gmburge 


OISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


ARSANILIC ACID 


(Abbott) 


The leading Arsanilic Acid. Chemically 
pure feed additive for poultry, turkeys and 
swine. Cereal carrier. Economical, 


> 1315-17 WALNUT STREET 

Ww | Philadelphia 7, Pennsyivania 

2 1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
a } Fresno, California 


&> PLANT: Hope, indiana 


it's good business to do business with Amburgo” 


been shipped into Utah in truckload 
and carload lots at a price that is 
less than that for which Utah poul- 


trymen can produce broilers live- | 


weight. 
“We will have to produce birds 
liveweight for 17%¢ lb. if we are 


going to meet the southern competi- | 


tion,” he said. 


Tests are under way in Utah in | 


an integrated program and large- 
scale operation, he said. However, 
most growers are unwilling to join 
because of the small returns. 

Mr. Ferre termed the egg market 
“fair” and forecast a better mar- 
ket in the year ahead. 

One of the major answers to as- 
sociation problems is 


greater vol- | 


ume, he said. “We know there are | 


farm people in this area who know 
little of the many services offered 
by our organization.” 

Greater efforts to increase service 
volume will be made under the di- 


rection of Dr. Royal A. Bagley, head | 


of the cooperative’s veterinarian and 
nutritional program, he added. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
DOUBLE-RUNNER 
ATTRITION MILLS 


give you the SOFT GRIND 
that makes HARDER PELLETS 


Write for Bulletin 144 


One unit in America’s 5 | 
st lete line of 
4 pay SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. INC. 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SINCE 1866 


Only the 
vaccination program 
gives planned, lasting 
protection against 


coccidiosis the 
laying house! 


¢, 
% 


This program teams Coccivac, a coccidiosis 


vaccine, with a recommended coccidiostat, such une 
as TRITHIADOL® . . . gives pullets a measured, 
controlled infection and protects them while im- ADORESS 
munity is being developed. Coccivac and Tri- | 
THIADOL are sold also by Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 1 omy 
MY DEALER IS. 
L 


on TOpayp 


DORN and MITCHELL LABS., INC., Opelika, Alabama 


Please send me full data, including prices, on the Cocctvac 
Vaccination Program. 
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tion on Egg Shell Composition 
@rT. A. Ww. el, A. R. 
Kemmerer, M. Vavich and A. A. Kur- 
nick, Universi of Arizonc, The Journal 
pp. 33-37, 


of Nutrition, Vol. 73, No. 1, 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
Although some experiments have 

recently been conducted showing that 

egg shell thickness and composition is 


~ 


affected greatly by varying levels of 
calcium in the diet, none had been 
conducted on the effect of phosphorus 
levels on egg shell composition until 
the Arizona workers decided to tackle 
the problem. 

At approximately 20 weeks of age, 
250 Single Comb White Leghorn pul- 
lets were randomly distributed among 
five floor pens of 50 pullets each and 
fed a basal diet of practical type con- 


taining 0.41% phosphorus or the ba- 
sal supplemented with either soft 
phosphate, USP grade dicalcium 
phosphate, or combinations thereof. 
The total calcium level in the diets 
was 2.3%. The total phosphorus levels 
in the diets with soft phosphate, di- 
calcium phosphate or combinations 
thereof was between 0.709% and 
0.750%. The experimental period was 
30 weeks and hens were trapnested 


Albamix (novobiocin) 


for treatment and prevention 


10 Pounds Net 


Albamix 


Novobiecin (Albomycin®) Mixture 
For Veterinary Use Only 


For use in the treatment and prevention of 
Staphylococcal synovitis or arthritis in turkeys 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY * KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Free folder available upon request 


the first two days of each week. 

The results showed that the month- 
ly phosphorus levels of the egg shells 
declined in all lots as the study pro- 
gressed, regardless of dietary treat- 
ment. From this experiment it was 
not possible to determine whether or 
not the decline in phosphorus shell 
content was due to the increase in the 
age of the bird or increases in en- 
vironmental temperature, since the 
experiment was conducted from 
March 1 to Aug. 15. The regression 
analysis of the data indicated a sig- 
nificant difference in the decline of 
shell phosphorus between the supple- 
mented and unsupplemented lots. The 
phosphorus concentration of shells 
from the supplemented lots decreased 
from an average of 1,132 to 964 ppm 
during the study, whereas for the lot 
receiving no phosphorus supplement 
other than that contained in the in- 
gredients of the basal diet declined 
from 1,104 to 915 ppm. All lots in- 
cluding soft phosphate had higher 
shell phosphate for the total period 
than those receiving no supplemental 
phosphate or including dicalcium 
phosphate alone. 

During the winter season the per- 
centage of shell remairied relatively 
constant. But, during the season of 
high environmental temperatures 
there was a sharp decline in the per- 
centage of shell in all lots. The de- 
crease ranged from 0.53 to 0.62% and 
was highly significant for all lots. It 
is also interesting to note that the 
per cent production ranged from 
59.19% for the lot receiving all soft 
phosphate supplementary phosphorus 
to 69.17% for the lot receiving no 
supplemental phosphorus, with the 
unsupplemented diet producing at a 
significantly higher rate of produc- 
tion, on the average, than all other 
treatments. Calcium content of the 
shells remained relatively constant 
throughout the study with shell fluor- 
ine being highest in those groups re- 
ceiving soft phosphate as all or part 
of the supplemental phosphorus. The 
shell fluorine remained relatively con- 
stant within the treatments, how- 
ever. 

This work is further support for 
the contention that phosphorus re- 
quirements of laying hens receiving 
practical diets are pretty largely met 
by using natural ingredients if the 
total phosphorus level is in the neigh- 
borhood of 0.40-0.42%. Level of cal- 
cium in laying hen diets, and conse- 
quently Ca:P ratios exert much less 
influence than in the case of young 
chicks, etc. Unpublished work from 
the Arizona station indicates that 
possibly the age of the hen has an in- 
fluence on the phosphorus require- 
ments, with birds coming into produc- 
tion requiring more than older birds 
On older birds it may be possible to 
have dietary levels as low as 0.28%. 
Previous to this time dietary require- 
ments for phosphorus have been 
largely based upon the over-all yearly 
production and thus all studies in 
this field have not agreed. Since the 
hen is normally sent to market at the 
end of the laying year it appears that 
possibly now we can begin to talk in 
terms of a “younger aged” require- 
ment for phosphorus (0.4-0.42% total 
P) and an “older aged” requirement 
(possibly as low as 0.28% total P) 
during the laying hen’s life during her 
laying year. This concept is still to 
be completely worked out, but it is 
an attempt to get back from the hen 
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some of the nutrition stored in her 
during the beginning of the year. 
This is good basic dope for feed man- 
ufacturers to be well aware of and 
to follow closely as it develops in the 
future. 


Timely and Worth Noting 

Many of us have been led to be- 
lieve that there is a high degree of 
correlation between so-called “type” 
of livestock and production. Over the 
years more and more studies have 
been cunducted to show that probably 
too much emphasis has been placed 
upon conformation and prettiness by 
the purebred breeders and by the col- 
leges. True, judging is a good way 
to stimulate interest in livestock for 
beginning students and such groups 
as 4-H clubs, FFA boys, etc., but it 
has been overemphasized in the minds 
of many. I can remember a statement 
made by one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing animal husbandrymen sometime 
ago as follows: “If the colleges had 
put the same emphasis on breeding 
for production over the past 50 years 


that they have on livestock judging, 
we would be at least 25 vears ahead 
of ourselves in animal breeding to- 
day!” 

Further proof of the accuracy of 
the above statments is seen in a study | 
recently conducted by the USDA in 
which the results indicate that ex- | 
ternal and internal body measure- | 
ments studied account for only small 
portions of the variation in fat pro- 
duction of dairy cows. Thus, the gen- | 
eral supposition that external body | 
conformation is an indicator of pro- 
ducing ability is not supported by the 
findings. (Heidhues et al., Journal of | 
Dairy Science, Vol. 44, No. 1, pp. 115- | 
124, January, 1961.) | 
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Italian Farm Assistance | 


VERONA, ITALY—Italian farmers | 
and feed manufacturers will be | 
assisted with technical problems rel- 
ative to their use of corn, grain | 
sorghum and other feed grains at the 
63rd International Agricultural Fair 
at Verona, Italy, March 12-21, 1961. 

Dr. A. L. Neumann, head of the 
beef cattle division, University of 
Illinois, will spend March conferring 
with livestock and poultry farmers 
and feed manufacturers and in hold- 
ing feed grain utilization and animal 
production seminars in connection | 
with the fair. 

In addition to his work with the 
agricultural fair in Italy, it is expect- 
ed that Dr. Neumann will also assist 
the U.S. Feed Grains Council with its 
market development program in 
other European countries, particular- 
ly in England and Ireland, it was 
reported. 


PURCHASE PROPERTY 

MACON, MISS. — Mississippi Fed- 
erated Cooperatives has purchased 
the property of the Imperial Oil Co. 
at Macon, marking another step in 
expansion of MFC. In announcing the 
purchase, E. G. Spivey, general man- 
ager of MFC, said, “Primarily our 
purchase was to acquire suitable facil- 
ities in order to begin manufacture of 
small farm equipment. The property, 
however, contains a fertilizer plant, 
ice plant and other buildings that we 
plan to utilize.” 
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Piperazine Solutions, 


Compounds Prices Up 


NEW YORK—An advance in prices 
for piperazine compounds and solu- 


tions was announced by Rhodia, Inc. | 


Piperazine dihydrochloride in 100 Ib. 
quantities moved up to $1.47; 200- 
900 Ib. amounts $1.31, and 1,000 Ib. 
$1.29. The corresponding scale on 
piperazine phosphate now is $1.29, 
$1.13 and $1.11. 

New schedule on Rodasol 34 solu- 
tion is $6.05 per drum, $5.90 in 10 
drum lots, $5.85 for 25 drums and 
$5.74 in 50 drum quantities. 


atin 


IOWA OPEN HOUSE 


DALLAS CENTER, IOWA — The 
Dallas Center (Iowa) Mill held a 
special ‘“12-Star” open house at its 
store here recently. The open house 
was held in cooperation with Foxbilt 
Feeds. 
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AFMA Convention and National Feed Show 


... how about you? 


At no other time during the year will you find more feedmen getting to- 
gether for “brass-tacks” business than at the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association meeting and National Feed Show in Chicago, on May 
7-10. It’s the time of the year when your customers and prospects are 
new-products minded, when ideas are exchanged and plans develop. As in 
past years ... it’s become a tradition . . . FeedstuffSs AFMA convention is- 
sue will be delivered to registrants’ (about 2,000) hotel rooms on Monday 
morning. In this before “ham ’n eggs” copy of their newspaper, feed men 
will find convention news and notes, outstanding feature articles, plus all the 
important news they look for in their regular weekly copies of Feedstuffs. 
In short, the May 6 issue of Feedstuffs with bonus distribution and out- 
standing editorial content zeroed-in on interested readers adds up to a once- 
in-a-year opportunity for your advertising dollars to do double duty. 

To their hotel rooms and to the Feed Show, Feedstuffs will carry your 
sales message . . . tying-in with your exhibit or, if you are not exhibiting, 
telling your sales message to the men who make up the $4 billion feed in- 


dustry. 


Advertising Deadline: April 24—Place your space reservation now by calling the nearest 


Feedstuffs office .. . 


FEEDSTUFES complete news source for the feed industry 
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A Customer Idea 


Ed Graham, a tall, lean farmer, 
came into Joe Brooks’ office late one 
March day, a sober expression on his 
wind-tanned face. He took off his 
leather gloves, pulled out a_ blue 
handkerchief and wiped his nose. 

“Joe,” he said, “got a minute to 
talk?” 

“Why, sure, Ed,” smiled the feed 
dealer. “I’ve always got time to talk 
to customers. Anything special on 
your mind?” 

The farmer nodded. “Joe, I’ve been 
buying feed from you for about nine 
years and getting my grinding and 
mixing done here—-right?” 

“You bet,” agreed Joe. “You are 
one of our best customers, Ed. We're 
proud to be able to serve an efficient 
farmer like you. You've got wonder- 
ful feed conversion rates on your 
hogs and poultry.” 

Ed Graham grunted. “Yup, I have, 
and it’s hard for me to say this, Joe, 
but I don’t think I'll be buyin’ much 
feed from you from now on.” 

Joe’s smile faded. He looked a lit- 
tle shocked. “W—why, Ed?” he fi- 
nally managed to say. “What have we 
done to make you so dissatisfied with 
our service, or sore at us?” 

Ed Graham grunted. “You haven't 
done anything to me,” he said slow- 
ly, “but I’ve just about decided to do 
my own grinding and mixing on the 
farm.” 

“You have!” 

Mr. Graham nodded. “Yup, the wife 
is increasing our layer flock to 4,000 
this year, and we figure that by buy- 
ing and installing our own system to 
grind and mix, we can make more 
money out of poultry. We figure we 
might even be able to use this grind- 
mix deal on our hog feeds, too.” 

All the Angles 

“Have you studied all the angles 
on this proposition, Ed?” asked Joe 
calmly. 

“I think we have,” put in Ed. “But 
I thought I would warn you in ad- 
vance that you won't be sellin’ us 
much feed, if any. I'm not one to 
beat around the bush. You gave me 
good service all these years, and I ap- 
preciate it. You can’t help it if farm- 
ers can save more money doing their 
own grinding and mixing on the farm. 
In fact, I sorta feel sorry for you 
feed dealers. Maybe you've had it.” 

Joe laughed heartily. “Gosh, Ed, 
you don’t know how many times I’ve 
felt like that. But, say, if you put in 
a grind-mix deal, how much will it 
cost you?” 

“Well, the mill will cost about 
$950," said Mr. Graham, “then I must 
have some other equipment, bin stor- 
age, augers, etc. It might run me 
about $4,000 before I'm finished. But 
the mill man that wants to sell me 
machinery says if I’ve vot a flock of 
over 3,000, I can pay for the setup in 
less than two years.” 

“I see,” said Joe thoughtfully. “Tf 
you are determined to do things this 
way, we can still supply you with 
concentrates. You'll need them.” 

Ed Graham's jaw dropped. “Y—you 
mean you'd sell concentrates to me. 
You wouldn't be sore at me ” 

Joe Brooks chuckled. “No, sir. I 
never get sore at a customer. He 
must try to make his dollars go as 
far as he can. So do feed men. That's 
just piain business. But I'm curious, 
Ed. Can you tell me how your in- 
vestment will add up to maybe 
34,000? like to know.” 

So Ed Graham got out his pencil 


and figured out the list of equipment 
for Joe Brooks. “And the mill man 
selling this equipment to me says I 
can make a ton of feed for about 
6 to 8¢ per ton power cost. Isn’t that 
somethin’ ?” 

Joe said nothing for a minute as 
he studied the figures. Then, gently, 
“I don’t see anything in here for de- 
preciation, Ed.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Cost Breakdown 

“Well,” pointed out Joe, “if you're 
going to put in $4,000 on this equip- 
ment, that will mean about $400 per 
year depreciation that it’s costing you 
to have this sort of setup, based on 
a ten year writeoff plan. For that 
amount of money on our 15¢ cwt. 
grind and mix rate, we can process 
133 tons of feed.” 

“Yeah, I guess you're right,” admit- 
ted Mr. Graham. 

“And every year you oughta charge 
some interest for the money still in- 
vested in the plant that isn’t depre- 
ciated as yet,” Joe pointed out. “If 
you had the money in the bank you’d 
get at least 3% interest on it. The 
first year on $3,600 you'd get over 
$100 interest without doin’ a tap of 
work.” 

“Dammit, that’s so, too, isn’t it?” 

Joe nodded. “And if you shove 
through 150 tons a year on the grind- 
mix deal, at 8¢, like the guy says per 


ton, that would be another $12.00 
cost.” 

“It’s not much, is it?” Ed asked 
hopefully. 


“No, but it all adds up,” Joe said. 
“And hew about taxes? The town 
assessor will tax you on it. Maybe 
$25.” 

Ed looked a little disturbed. 

“And how about your labor?” Joe 
said. “I’m interested in this. Maybe 
some of my other farmers will want 
to install grind-mix deals. How much 
labor per ton do you figure it'll take 
to handle a ton of feed on the farm?” 

“I haven’t any idea, Joe,” said Mr. 
Graham thoughtfully. “I really 
haven't.” 

“Well, I would figure that the la- 
bor charge over the whole year might 
be maybe $150 or more attributable 
to taking care of your grind-mix 
unit,” Joe said. “Even if it’s auto- 
matic, you have to fill bins, etc., and 
check on operation .That would bring 
your costs up to about $687 per year, 
plus the cost of your supplement and 
grains.” 

“Whew!” Mr. Graham said sharply. 
“The salesman and I didn’t talk 
about any of those costs, deprecia- 
tion, interest, taxes, labor. We were 
just figuring the cost of the mill and 
the power cost.” 


Figure Every Cost 

Joe was silent for a moment. 
“You're a business man, just like me, 
Ed. I have to figure every darn cost 
connected with my mill when I set 
my prices, otherwise I lose money. 
And if I lose money for too long a 
period, I'll have to go out of busi- 
ness.”’ 

“Sure, I can see that,” Ed grum- 
bled. “And that labor cost could be 
higher than $150. You come out and 
haul in my grain and put ’er in grain 
bank storage. Then you haul the feed 
back to my farm and put it in my 
bins. You're standin’ most of the la- 
bor cost. If I have my own mill I’ve 
got to stand it.” 


Knowledge, Service 


Joe nodded. “And if I may say so, 
Ed,” he continued, “as feed men we 


offer you all the nutritional knowl- 
edge and service that we can. And 
we don’t charge for it.” 

Ed Graham frowned. “Joe,” he said, 
“you have opened my eyes to a few 
new things on costs. I’m going back 


home and talk to my wife. Then we'll 


call in this mill man and ask him 
about some of these costs he didn’t 
mention. I'll have them figured out 
right to the penny. If they work out 
like you say, Joe, I may not be buy- 
ing that grind-mix equipment.” 

‘It’s your decision,” Joe said. 
“We're happy to serve you any way 
you want. But we are also interested 
in seeing that you make the most 
profit you can. The only way you can 
do it is to list every cost you'll have 
in connection with a farm grind-mix 
setup. If you don’t, you're kidding 
yourself.” 

“Yup,” Ed Graham said. “You 
showed me something. After the 
grind-mix salesman and I work on 
our figures, I'll come back and talk 
to you.” 

“Thanks,” said Joe. “I'd appreci- 
ate that. I'd like to know if I’m right 
or wrong. I’m always ready to learn, 
too.” 


Let us figure the 
cost of CDP and DIKAL 
delivered to your plant. 
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growth of a crop of corn,” he said. 

Addressing a large attendance at 
the Carolina annual convention, Mr. 
Oliver pointed out the reasons why 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. is backing the Ikard-Curtis- 
Sparkman Tax Adjustment Bills 
which are presently under considera- 
tion by the Congress. 


Bill Defined 

The proposed legislation is designed 
to enable business to retain earnings 
for reinvestment. The bills provide 
that any business (incorporated or 
unincorporated) shall be allowed to 
deduct from business net income, for 
tax purposes, an amount not to ex- 
ceed 20% of such income or $30,000, 
whichever is the lesser, if during the 
taxable year an increase was made 

“Reinvestment of your earnings is | in total investment in depreciable 
as necessary for growth of your busi- | assets, inventories or accounts receiv- 
ness as seed corn is necessary for | able. This amount could be used for 


N.C. Speaker Says 
Tax Bills May Be Key 
To Industry Growth 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—In our highly 
competitive economy, the grain and 
feed industry must grow or die, and 
“present tax adjustment bills, which 
will provide capital for business 
growth, may be the key to present 
needs for growth and modernization 
of grain and feed businesses,” Alvin 
E. Oliver, executive vice president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., told the Carolina Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn. at its annual con- 
vention here. 


Test after test proves Smith-Douglass CDP and DIKAL to be the 
MOST CONSISTENT feed phosphorus supplements. Sample after 
sample . . . month after month . . . from bag and bulk shipments 
. .. in feed mills throughout the country . . . analyze the same con- 
sistent analysis. 


No feed phosphorus products are subjected to more meticulous quality 


control than those produced by SMITH-DOUGLASS. 


GRANULAR 

CDP is the only granular defluorinated phosphorus supplement . . . 
will not sift or settle after mixing and shipping . . . flows freely in all 
mixing equipment. 

DIKAL is easy to handle, flows freely, disperses evenly and eliminates 
annoying dust. 


HIGHEST AVAILABILITY 
CDP and DIKAL are all biologically usable phosphorus . . . tried and 
tested by state agricultural experiment stations and independent research 
laboratories not affiliated with Smith-Douglass. 


BETTER SERVICE 


You receive faster, more de- 
pendable service from two geo- 
graphically advantageous plant 
locations —Texas City, Texas, 
and Plant City, Florida, 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Phosphorus Calcium, Fluorine 
18.0% min. | 31.0%min. | 0.18% max. 
CDP 34.0% max. | 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 
mesh, plus or minus 5%, 


18.5% min. 20.0% min. | 0.12% max. 
23.0% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% 
on 200 mesh. 


DIKAL 


SMITH -DOUGLASS 


DIKAL 


CDP AND DIKAL ARE PRODUCTS OF 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. » HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


capital improvement and moderniza- 
tion. 

“In the grain and feed industry,” 
Mr. Oliver emphasized, “this would 
allow, for example, the purchase of 
such items as a new truck for a 
grain elevator, or modern mixing or 
grinding equipment or increased in- 
ventories for a feed dealer.” 

The GFDNA executive stated that 
the tax adjustment bill would benefit 
large companies as well as small and 
medium size businesses because the 
reinvestment principle would tend to 
stimulate the entire business econ- 
omy. Even the government would 
benefit in the long run because the 
reinvestment would quickly bring in- 
creased profits which would eventual- 
ly result in greater tax payments to 
the government. 


Other Speakers 

Other speakers at the North Caro- 
lina meeting included George Stray- 
er, executive vice president and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the American 
Soybean Assn.; Kelvin Keiths, Food 
& Drug Administration; and a panel 
of three who discussed stink bug 
damage to the soybean industry. 

Mr. Strayer pointed out the need 
for grain and feed dealers to pro- 
mote good marketing. He advised 
the group to do a selling job on their 
own, or the government would do it 
for them. 

He also pointed out the necessity 
of selling quality products because, 
he said, “if we do not, someone else 
will take over our markets both local 
and export.” 

Mr. Keiths told the dealers that 
there will be continued pressure to 
prevent crotalaria contamination of 
grain and feeds. Additional studies 
are being conducted on the toxic 
effects of this plant, he said. He add- 
ed that 
that in the near future, there will 
be absolutely no tolerances allowed 
for crotalaria contamination. 

The three-man panel warned deal- 
ers that if the stink bug is not con- 
trolled, they can expect damage per- 


there is a good possibility | 


centages in soybeans to increase rap- | 
idly where there is an incidence of | 


these insects. Members of the panel 
were W. S. Davis, district grain in- 
spection supervisor, Baltimore, Md.; 
Morris Neustadt, head, standardiza- 
tion section, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and R. H. Miller, general 
elevator superintendent, Central 
Soya, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Officers, Directors 

New officers elected at the Caro- 
lina Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. con- 
vention include Donald Biggerstaff, 
Gorham Milling Co., Rocky Mount, 
president; Donald J. Cameron, Ral- 


ston Purina Co., Charlotte, vice pres- | 


ident, and William E. Lane, 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, secretary-treasurer. 

Board directors are Millard Ro- 
berts, Fox Grain, Lumberton, N.C.; 
George B. Kerr, George Kerr Grain 
Co., Bennettsville, S.C.; T. C. Flood, 
Eastern Carolina Feed & Seed Co., 
Elizabeth City, N.C.; A. A. Fretwell, 
Spartan Grain & Feed Co., Spartan- 
burg, S.C.; Rae Flowers, Cargill, Inc., 
Wilson, N.C., and Fernie Laughing- 
house, Swindell Farms, Pantego, N.C. 


Plan Iowa Conference 


On Ag Credit Needs 


AMES—aAgricultural credit needs 


North | 


of the ’60’s will be the theme of an | 


agricultural conference sponsored by 


Iowa State University and the agri- | 


cultural committee of the Iowa 
Bankers Assn. March 15-16 at Ames, 
H. B. Howell, farm economist, 
nounced. 

The conference is open to anyone 
interested in problems of agricultural 
finance. Sessions will be at the Me- 
morial Union on the university 
campus. 

Presentations will cover trends in 
farm costs, production, marketing 
and Iowa’s requirements for econom- 
ic growth. 


an- | 
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COLUMBUS 

duty industrial 
ROLLER MILL 
OUR EXPENSE! 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus Raw duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
years of profitable service. 

Four sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 
Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


Operate the mill 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Nebraska 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 
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ROLLING or 


whether it’s. 


GRINDING 


W-W Roller Mills and Hammermills 
are the choice of those who want the FINEST 


W-W Roller Mills are built to last a life- 
time... have every feature demanded 
by big mill operators. Accurate single- 
control-wheel adjustments to perfectly 
process more capacity of feed per 
horsepower thar any other. Adaptable 
to any power including PTO. Sizes 6” 
to 36”... prices $189.50 to $1,787* 


Send for complete literature and prices. Attractive time-payment plan available. 


Y w-w GRINDER CORP. 


W-W Hammermilis with exclusive star 
cylinder handles all grinding assign- 
ments more efficiently with less power. 
Special heat-treated hammers, hard- 
surfaced with Tungston carbide — 
always maintain cutting edge. Quality 
construction for long, trouble-free serv- 
cie. Ail sizes up to 150 h.p. Prices 
$154 to $2,183.98.* 

* All prices f.0. b. Wichita 


2957 N. 


OEPT 3233 


C-361 


MARKET 


WICHITA 19, KANSAS 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN 


SOYBEANS 


FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 


Wyoming Feed Men Told FDA Should 
Confine Its Controls to Fewer Points 


CASPER, WYO.— “We feel that 
FDA should confine its controls to 
the least possible points rather than 
have a clearance on every link of the 
chain,” said W. T. Diamond, secre- 
tary, American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., at the Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn. convention 
here. 

In support of his statement on 
drugs, Mr. Diamond said that the 
“premixer, the feed manufacturer, 
the local mixer and the feedlot op- 
erator further reduce and dilute both 
the toxicity and the hazard of the 
drug.” 

He continued by stating that the 
feed manufacturer is willing to 
take the necessary steps to protect 
the user of his feeds and believes that 
as long as a manufacturer has been 
cleared for any drug inclusion in his 
feed that he should be automatically 
cleared for any new drug that FDA 
will clear for use. He stated that it 
now takes 60 days to process an 
application for new drug use and he 
said that all associations should work 
for a speeding up of the process. 

On the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, he said, “All the drugs used 
in medicated feeds are essentially 
new and what we need is to find out 


-how to use them in compliance with 


the Food and Drug Administration 
interpretation of the law.” He point- 
ed out the need for proper controls 
over the use of these drugs and addi- 
tives and the impact they have on 
the industry. 

He also compared the industry’s 
and FDA's interpretations of a con- 
centrate and urged an agreement be- 
tween the two. 

He pointed out that no new formu- 
la including diethylstilbestrol will be 
given clearance although those with 
previous clearance may continue to 
manufacture feeds containing it. 

He also commented that he thought 
a reasonable time should be given to 
any responsible manufacturer to com- 
ply with requirements. 


THE EASY WAY TO ADD MILK PRODUCTS 


AND ANIMAL FAT TO 


YOUR 


BABY ANIMAL FORMULAS 


MS 20/10 N.E. MILK MIX 


1. Eliminates problems in procuring milk pro- 
ducts of proper type and quality. 


. Provides a convenient means for adding 


animal fat. 


. A non-dusty, free-flowing, easy to mix base 
to supply all your milk product requirements. 


. Contains only high quality 


milk products 


and animal fat necessary for pig pre-starters, 
starters, calf starters, and dog foods. 


OTHER MIXTURES OF MILK PRODUCTS AND 
FAT MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Milk Specialties, 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS, PHONE HAzel 6-3411 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES AND FORMULA, INFORMATION 


In his talk entitled “Our Major 
Industry Problems,” Mr. Diamond 
also took a look at the future. He 
said, ““We are going to see more feed 
manufactured, more moved through 
bulk channels and more emphasis 
placed on how to price for a profit. 
Many people know how to price for 
volume, but they realize very little 
profit when they price only for vol- 

Evaluating Grasses 

Dr. Conrad Kercher, University of 
Wyoming, spoke to the group on the 
subject of feeds and said that the 
university is “attempting to evaluate 
range grasses and browse plants by 
utilizing a new technique called the 
‘silk bag technique’.” 

This involves placing of a small 
quantity of the test feed in a nylon 
bag and then placing this bag in the 
paunch of a steer via a rumen fistula. 
The sample is later removed and the 
disappearance of any nutrient can be 
measured. 

Dr. Kercher said that if this tech- 
nique proves valid, the opportunities 
of evaluating Wyoming feeds are un- 
limited. Since only small quantities 
of the test feeds are needed, it will 
be possible to evaluate different spe- 
cies of plants, the effect of soil type, 
stage of maturity, elevation and 
many other factors related to nutri- 
tional values of all feeds, Dr. Kercher 
stated. 

He pointed out that chemical anal- 
ysis of a feed merely shows the 
amounts of various nutrients in any 
given feed but does not show how 
useful these nutrients might be to 
the animal. He said tests at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming have determined 
the digestibility of several Wyoming 
hays gathered from 11 counties. Data 
presented by Dr. Kercher showed 
that the computed TDN values for 
these hays were as good or somewhat 
better than the TDN values for hays 
which Morrison classifies as good 
quality. 

Vitamin A 

In his talk on animal diseases, Dr. 
J. O. Tucker, division of veterinary 
science, University of Wyoming, said 
that a vitamin A deficiency can cause 
real trouble and is one of the com- 
monly unrecognized conditions. 

He said the importance of vitamin 
A has been pointed out in times of 
drouth. He mentioned that loss or 
impairment of sight, nervousness, 
poor appetite, poor hair cover and 
generally rundown condition are 
good symptoms of a vitamin A de- 
ficiency. 

He added that vitamin E is prob- 
ably not a factor in animal health, 
at least to the extent that it was 
once thought. Dr. Tucker said that 
selenium has been shown to be more 
of a factor in prevention of “white 
muscle disease” in lambs and calves 
than is vitamin E. 

Bloat is best controlled by good 
management, Dr. Tucker continued. 

Construction of dipping vats and 
their use every 30 days would prob- 
ably be the most economical invest- 
ment any cattleman could make, he 
added. 


Food and Drug 

“Application of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act to Grains and 
Feeds” was the title of a talk by 
Theodore Christenson, Food and 
Drug Administration, Denver office. 

Mr. Christenson told of the 1952 
inauguration of elevator inspections. 
He said that the 1958-59 seizures of 
207 cars of food grains were mostly 
for rodent contamination with rela- 


PROTEIN BLOCKS 


MINERAL BLOCKS 
WRITE FOR PRicgs 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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tively few for insect damage. He 
said this possibly showed it was eas- 
ier to control insects than rodents. 

Mr. Christenson said that checks 
are also being made now for radio- 
activity. 

He advised three courses of action 
if a dealer has grain seized for con- 
tamination. They were: (1) Make no 
claim and the U.S. Marshal disposes 
of the condemned lot with no reim- 
bursement to owner; (2) Post a bond 
to correct under FDA supervision 
and (3) Take it to court. 

He said that FDA has the respon- 
sibility of enforcing the law and the 
grain man has the responsibility of 
abiding by the law but that FDA 
will give every assistance possible 
and try to suggest laws that the 
trade can live with. 

He also’ mentioned that it is now 
impossible for a feed manufacturer 
to get an NDA on diethylstilbestrol 
and that no new drug can be mixed 
with it. Any one having an NDA on 
diethylstilbestrol can still use it in 
livestock feeds as long as the manu- 
facturer assumes the responsibility, 
labels correctly and includes feeding 
directions for the feed, Mr. Christen- 
son said. He pointed out that this 
drug cannot be used in poultry feeds. 


Vitamin A Importance 

In a second talk, Dr. Kercher said 
that including vitamin A in the feeds 
was proving more effective than in- 
jections and also much less costly. 
This talk was entitled “Vitamins, 
Minerals and Antibiotics.” 

In the course of this second ad- 
dress, Dr. Kercher said that vitamin 
A is most important of all and point- 
ed out that even on high carotene 
rations, occasionally a vitamin A de- 


ficiency appeared, showing that me- | 


tabolism of this vitamin is not as 
good as it had been previously 
thought. 

He also commented that the cal- 
cium-phosphorus levels and ratio are 
of utmost importance in Wyoming 
He then used university tests to show 


that even the NRC recommendations | 
and levels might prove misleading if | 


the ratio were off. 

Dr. Kercher said that the use of 
mineral supplements such as mono- 
calcium phosphate with a ratio of 
0.9 to 1.0 or dicalcium phosphate with 
a ratio of 1.0 to 1.0 would improve 
most rations if care was exercised in 
adding these mineral supplements 


Florida Plans Cattle 


Short Course in April 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. — The 10th 
annual beef cattle short course, spon- 
sored by the department of animal 
husbandry and nutrition at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, will 
be held April 20-22, according to Dr. 
T. J. Cunha, short course chairman. 

This year’s short course will be 
devoted to cross breeding of cattle 
and an outstanding group of speak- 
ers are scheduled to take part in the 
three-day program, said Dr. Cunha. 


the sun shines every day 
when you own an 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYER 


ARID-AIRE lets you dry all types of grain natur- 
ally, gently, evenly . . . ARID-AIRE dries up to a 
carload of grain in an hour. The high production 
rate results in bigger profits for you. Try before 
you buy. Write for ARID-AIRE information today. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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with the thought in mind of building 
up or correcting deficiencies in the 


ration. 

Dr. Kercher recommended the use 
of trace minerals for insurance 
against a deficiency. 


ANOTHER FEED MILL BY Hogenson... 


A talk on bin flow was presented 
by Hank Ziegler and Edward Land- 
man, Butler Manufacturing Co. They 
showed a film on the bridging effect 
of certain materials and how the dif- 
ferent types of bins and the use of 
unloading augers would help elimi- 
nate this problem and effect a more 
constant flow of materials from the 
bins. 

Among other topics of the meeting 
were: “Fertilizer Application and Re- | 
sults,” “Crop Varieties and Insecti- | 
cides.” 

Officers of the group will be head- | 
ed by a new president, Lloyd Sowers, | 
Laramie, formerly a member of the | 
board of directors. He succeeds Em- 
mett Persson, Lingle, as president. | 
Vice president is Adolph Hermann 
and Everett Berry, Sheridan, will 


FARMERS’ ELEVATOR SERVICE COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


This all-concrete FELCO push-but- 
ton feed mill and eurcheme at 
e, lowa, is managed by 
Morel Stienties. The mill features 
individual scales for each ingredi- 
ent, conveying equipment direct 
from packers to truck loading dock 
or warehouse storage. Bulk 
or truck unload and bulk fin- 
ished product | ing facilities are 
included. Let us put our experi- 
ence in d in construction at 
your disposal. 


ELEVATORS 
%* FEED MILLS 
% SEED PLANTS 
% WAREHOUSES 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


continue as secretary. 


| Stabilized Vitamins 


ort 


Supplemental Vitamin A Effective 
Cattle Gain Rapidly and Generally 
Improve Through Supplemental Feeding . . . > 


Vitamin Control By Computer 


Use of Stabilized Vitamins Can 
Cut Minimum Requirement Specifications 9) 


Microingredient Stability 


A Closer Look 
At The Importance of Variables. ........ 


A basic source for all your vitamins, [8% : 
including: PERMADRY—vitamin A * PERMA- 
DUAL—double coated vitamin A * PERMA-D 
—vitamin D2 and D3 * PERMA-E—vitamin E 
* PERMA-MIX—quality premixes of vitamins, 
antibiotics and amino acids * PERMA-SOL— 

water soluble coated vitamin A + 
PERMA-COCKTAI|—water dispersible = 


One in a series of reports by 


Stabilized 


@ Fattening beef cattle, receiving enough carotene 
from the yellow corn in their rations to meet their 
theoretical vitamin A requirements, were fed supple- 
mental vitamin A additions. The research showed that 
cattle on the higher levels of supplemental vitamin A 
gained more rapidly and showed higher blood plasma 
vitamin A levels than the control group. Cattle whose 
rations were supplemented with vitamin A palmitate 
tended to stay ‘“‘on feed” better and showed superior 
resistance to hot weather. 


@ ‘The use of electronic computers to calculate least- 
cost formulas demands more extensive and more exact 
feed specifications, according to a leading Midwestern 
professor of poultry nutrition. Computers can’t think, 
says the professor listing his own feed specifications, 
therefore the nutritionist must supply the data with 
extreme accuracy. 

It is interesting to note that vitamin specifications 
for poultry feeds are on the high side because the 
author is “not sure that everybody is using stabilized 
vitamin A’’. Figures for water-soluble vitamins and 
vitamin A show a 100% safety factor; those for 
vitamin D, 50%. Cost savings and quality assurance 
through the use of Permadry sealed-in vitamin A 
should be obvious. 


@ A noted midwestern nutritionist, discussing micro- 
ingredient problems in feeds, points out that (1) there 
are no clear cut. commercial standards for micro- 
ingredient stability (2) feeds vary in their destructive 
effects on microingredients (3) pelleting operations are 
not standardized. These variables make it imperative 
to purchase stabilized forms whenever possible. This is 
particularly true for feeds which are to be pelleted or 
crumbled. Also, the presence of nitrates in some silage 
may contribute to vitamin A deficiency in ruminants. 
When excess nitrate gets into the rumen there appears 
to be some interference with the conversion of 
carotene to vitamin A. This further emphasizes the 
need for including adequate quantities of stabilized 
vitamin A in formulations. 


Svi #5 


Inc. 


= 
Telephone: PRescott 3-2800 FEED ¥ MEAT 
Cable Address: Permadry - Teletype Pas No. 600 


126 - 150 Monroe Street 
Garfield, New Jersey 
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MIDWEST DELICACY—Corn crisped chicken was served at the Las Vegas 
night party held during the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention 
in Kansas City Feb. 22-23, but that delicacy also came in for some radio and 
television publicity during the convention when Bette Hayes, women’s activi- 
ties director of WDAF, featured the recipe on her program. Miss Hayes is 
shown above with William Larson, public relations director of the National 
Broiler Council, which is publicizing the corn crisp method of cooking chicken. 


’60 Census May Affect 
Exemption Status of 


Elevator Employees 


CHICAGO—Ear! F. Halverson, re- 
gional director of the U.S. Labor De- 
partment’s wage and hour and public 
contracts divisions, has reminded 
handlers and processors of farm 
products that the exemption status 
of certain of their employees under 
the “area of production” regulations 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act may 
be affected by recent changes in pop- 
ulation reflected in the 1960 census 
of U.S. population. 

Section 13 (a) (10) of the act pro- 
vides a year-round exemption from 
both the minimum wage and over- 
time pay provisions for workers em- 
ployed within the “area of produc- 
tion” in specified operations on agri- 
cultural or horticultural commodities 
for market or in making dairy prod- 
ucts. Section 7 (c) provides a 14- 
workweek exemption from the over- 
time pay provisions for employees 
engaged within the “area of produc- 
tion” in the first processing of agri- 
cultural or horticultural commodities 
during seasonal operations. 

The location of an establishment 
within the “area of production” is 


EHRSAM offers a complete 
line of elevator equipment, 
carefully designed and built of 
the finest materials. The ex- 
acting perfection demanded 
by EHRSAM standards in- 
sures uniform speeds and 
high-operating efficiency on 
all elevating equipment. Al- 
though requirements vary to 
Suit individual needs, the 
same sound engineering prin- 
ciples are applied to every 
EHRSAM elevator. 


Write Today for Your Copy of 
EHRSAM CATALOG #5A-156 


The J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ELEVATOR DIVISION 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS, U.S. A. 


determined, in part, by the popula- 
tion of the community and its prox- 
imity to towns or cities of specified 
population, according to the latest 
available U.S. census. 

Mr. Halverson said that in work- 
weeks beginning on or after March 
5, 1961, the 1960 U.S. census would 
be the basis for determining whether 
the population test is met. 

Further information is available at 
the local offices of the wage and 
hour division iisted below: 11th Floor 
Bankers Building, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.; Room 205 Bradley 
Building, 402 W. Adams St., Spring- 
field, Ill.; Room 423, Federal Build- 
ing, Indianapolis 4, Ind.; Room 215, 
102 E. Colfax St., South Bend, Ind.; 
Room 603 Calhoun Building, 711 W. 
Lake St., Minneapolis 8, Minn.; Room 
338, Federal Building, Milwaukee 2, 
Wis.; Room 203, 638 State St., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Poultry Plant Manager 


FT. SMITH, ARK.—The OK Proc- 
essing Co. poultry plant has an- 
nounced a number of changes, in- 
cluding the appointment of a new 
manager. 

Named manager was H. F. Mar- 
tin of Chicago, who has been in the 
poultry processing field for a num- 
ber of years. He formerly worked 
for Armour & Co. 

OK officials said a new Gordon 
Johnson chilling system and an ex- 
perimental cut-up line have been add- 
ed to the plant. Previously, the firm 
was equipped to process only whole 
ice-pack birds. 

The facility is operated by OK 
Feed Mills of Ft. Smith. 


CUT-UP CHICKEN LINE 

BATESVILLE, ARK.—The J. K. 
Southerland Processing Plant here 
has started operation of its new cut- 
up chicken line. Although it is being 
used only one day a week at present, 
the line will soon be put into in- 
creased production. Carl Shaver, 
plant manager, said most of the cut- 
up chicken is sold to Kroger Stores 
in Arkansas. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
a industry regularly rely on us 


® Chemical Analyses 
® Vitamin Assays 
® Drug Assays 
® Spectrographic Analyses 
® Chick Feeding Experiments 
= Formula Reviews 
® Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 
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Canadian Officials 
Don’t Know Which 
Whey to Turn 


OTTAWA—Whey, once used ex- 
tensively as a hog feed, is now a drug 
on the market, according to officials 
of the dairy division, Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Not only is there a surplus of whey, 
but disposal of this surplus has be- 
come a major problem to many 
cheese factories producing it as a 
by-product, especially in the central 
provinces. 

Complicating matters is the fact 
that water resources boards across 
the country clamped down on the 
practice of dumping whey into 
streams because of pollution and its 
harmful effects on fish. 

The 22 plants in Canada which 
dry whey into powder can handle 
only a fraction of the output. When 
a factory converts 100 lb. of milk 
into cheese, it is left with about 
80 Ib. of whey—and Canada manu- 
factured more than 100 million 
pounds of cheese in 1960. 

Some cheesemakers are putting in 
drying machinery simply to reduce 
the surplus whey to manageable 
proportions. Others are filtering it 
away underground or dumping it 
into abandoned quarries, the depart- 
ment said. 

A few years ago there was no 
whey problem, although much more 
of it was produced. The farmer who 
brought his milk to the cheese fac- 
tory in cans returned with a load 
of whey which he fed to his hogs. 
It was part of the deal. Then cheese 
factories became fewer and farther 
apart. Truck and bulk tank oper- 
ators took over the hauling of milk. 
They weren't interested in the re- 
turn-whey business. Now only pas- 
teurized whey may be carried in 
milk cans. There is no longer an 
economic basis for the dairy-swine 
herd combination except in close 
proximity to a source of whey; also 
the number of hogs has declined, of- 
ficials say. 

Drying plants are making whey 
powder for animal and poultry feed 
and are finding a small market for 
it as an ingredient in some human 
foods. Research workers in the Can- 
ada Department of Agriculture are 
experimenting with whey as a weap- 
on against stripe mosaic in barley 
and other cereal diseases. 


PAYMENTS ORDERED 


WAPATO, WASH.—Albert G. Gat- 
lin and Anthony Wright, former em- 
ployees of Reservation Feed Mill 
here, said to have been discharged 
because of union activities, have re- 
ceived payments for lost income to- 
taling more than $1,000. Mr. Gatlin 
was paid $571 and Mr. Wright $628 
under terms of a National Labor Re- 
lations Board order issued against 
the company. The payments repre- 
sented the differences between the 
amount they earned at different jobs 
following their layoff, and the total 
they could have earned at the feed 
company. 


It took averages 


like these — 
241.0 


eggs/pullet housed 


3.069 


Income per bird 


to put ARBOR ACRES 
in the egg business... 


ARBOR ACRES FARM, INC. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Egg Production Research 
NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 


Print 9th Edition of 


‘Poultry Production’ 


PHILADELPHIA—The ninth edi- 
tion of the book “Poultry Produc- 
tion” by Dr. Leslie E. Card, profes- 
sor of animal science, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, has been published 
and is now available, according to a 
recent announcement. 

This edition deals with statistics 
of the industry, including a full pre- 
sentation of principles underlying 
commercial production of poultry, 
meat and eggs, brought fully up to 
date. 

New findings relating to nutrition 
are presented fully, with special ref- 
erence to amino acid and energy re- 
quirements for rapid, economical 
growth of Chickens. It also includes 
a sound discussion of current appli- 
cations and significance of automa- 
tion in the production and process- 
ing of poultry and eggs. 

Of special interest are full con- 
siderations of the economics of broil- 


er production, with cost and income 
data for 1959-60. Commercial egg 
production is discussed in the same 


manner for the same years, it was 
reported. 

The book features 409 pages of 
editorial material including 198 il- 


lustrations and 83 tables. It was pub- 
lished by Lea & Febiger Publishing 
Co., Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 6, Pa. Copies are $7 each. 


Indianapolis Club Head 


INDIANAPOLIS—J. Glenn Stein- 
hart of Allison, Steinhart & Zook & 


Lowell Hoit, was elected president 
of the Indianapolis Grain & Feed 
Club at a recent meeting of that 
group. 


Leonard Myers of Hygrade Food 
Products Corp. was elected vice pres- 
ident and Harry Car- 
gill, Inc., was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Ambrose of 


Arkansas Firm to Open 


Leased Poultry Plants 


DARDANELLE, ARK.— Arkansas 
Valley Industries, Inc., is scheduled 
to begin operation of the Fox De- 
Luxe Food plants here soon. 

The announcement was made by 
Robert Atchison, who is to be gen- 
eral manager of the three Fox De- 
Luxe plants. 

The city of Dardanelle recently 
purchased the plants with the pro- 
ceeds of a $450,000 bond issue. The 
bond issue was approved last Decem- 
ber by Dardanelle residents. 

The city leased the facilities to 
AVI under a contract with sufficient 
rentals to retire the bond issues. 

The Fox plants consist of a large 
eviscerating department with a daily 
capacity of 25,000 birds and the Janet 
Kitchens, which produces 80,000 to 
90,000 pot pies daily. 

The AVI facilities here and at Rus- 
sellville will have a capacity of some 
60,000 birds daily. 


““We’ve cut our customers’ 
waiting time from two 
weeks to overnight,” 

says Mr. Les I. Davis, 
Manager. 


NEW LEADER LIME-FERTILIZER REPORT 
100 Acres a Day Per Rig, Almost No Downtime, Amazing Accuracy! 


Simplot Soil Builders spread nearly 30,000 acres by offering overnight fertilizer 
and gypsum service to farmers in the Caldwell, Idaho area. 


“Reliability is a strong point about 
New Leader,” says Mr. Davis, “our 
shop records bear this out. They just 
seem to run on and on, requiring noth- 
ing more than routine lubrication, which 
the drivers take care of personally.” 


SIMPLE OPERATION 


“Operating controls are very simple 
and easily accessible. Our experience 
has shown us that each quarter inch 
opening of the tailgate produces an 
application rate of 100 lbs. per acre, 
so for a typical rate of 400 lIbs./acre, 
the operator need only set the opening 
to a height of 1 inch. The rate will be 
accurate within limits of plus or minus 
2%. We did a 150 acre fertilizing job 
at a 400 lb./acre rate, normally calling 
for a total of 60,000 pounds of material, 
and actually used 59,640 pounds, an 
amazing degree of accu7acy, consider- 
ing all possible variables.” 


SAVES OPERATOR'S TIME 


“Two other major advantages we gain 
with our New Leader spreaders are 
their twin distributor fans, which pro- 
duce an equal spread on both sides of 
the truck; and the drive shaft-powered 


Got a lime-fertilizer spreading or selling problem? Write for an answer, today! ® [ 


feed conveying of material onto the 
fans, which assures a set rate of applica- 
tion, regardless of vehicle speed. This 


drive varies the speed of the wide, flat 
belt in the bottom of the spreader in 
direct proportion to vehicle ground 


speed, so the material falls into the 
fans at a faster rate as the truck speeds 
up, and the flow slows down as the 
truck does. 

“Since the fans are driven by a separate 
7 h.p. engine, their speed remains con- 
stant, even though the truck speed may 
change, keeping the spreading width 
constant. This means our operators can 
work a consistent pattern in the field 
and don’t have to vary their row spac- 
ing according to speed.”’ 

Using seven 10’ 6” New Leader spread- 
ers, Simplot Soil Builders serves a 50- 
mile radius from Caldwell, where the 
major crops are sugar beets, potatoes, 
grain, hops, hay, alfalfa, clover and 
grazing areas. Normal application 
rate is 300 to 1,000 pounds per acre, 
although they have spread as low as 
100 Ibs./acre and as high as one ton 
acre. For alkaline soil, they frequently 
spread gypsum anywhere from 500 to 
4,000 Ibs. /acre. 


THE FASTEST SPREADING NAME IN ALL 50 STATES 


“Our New Leader spreaders produce a 
markedly superior uniformity of appli- 
cation, whether the product is dense 
or light, and our farmer customers are 
thoroughly satisfied with the results 
they produce.” 


See Your NEW LEADER/MAN For 
One of 12 Rigs Built For Your 


Area's Specialty. Authorized Serv- 
ice—Genuine New Leader Parts. 


COMBINATION 

LIME AND 
FERTILIZER 
SPREADERS 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
614 “D" Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Send me a copy of ‘‘How to Sell 
[ Lime and Fertilizer’’ and the name 
| of the nearest NEW LEADER/MAN. 
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Energy Trends and Developments 
In Feeding Meat Animals 


@ Less Trimmable Fat Wanted on Market Animals 
@ Production Geared to Market Weight Goals 

@ Swing to Self-Feeding Complete Rations 

@ Rations Tailored to Production Situations 


There appear to be several distinct | there is a definite swing toward the 
trends in the practices followed in | 


producing meat animals, that is beef 


cattle, sheep and swine, in the US. | 
While the trend in each species is | 


Slightly different than that found in 
the others, these over-all 
changes are taking place. 


First, processors and consumers are 


wanting less trimmable fat on all 
market animals. Enough finish with- 


in the lean meat to give the desired | 
eating qualities to the lean meat is | 
but trimmable fat | 


highly desirable, 
is considered objectionable. by proc- 


essors and consumers and is expen- | 
sive to produce in the feedlot. Sec- | 


ond, all phases involved in the pro- 
duction of meat animals are being 
geared toward definte goals, such as 
the production of a 90-100 lb. choice 
lamb, a 210 Ib. meat hog and an 800- 
1,000 }b. choice yearling steer. Third, 


general | 


By J. C. Hillier 
Okiahoma State University 


self-feeding of complete rations in 
either meal or pellet form to all spe- 
cies. Fourth, self-fed rations are be- 
ing tailored for specific production 
situations, particularly from _ the 
standpoint of their energy and pro- 
tein contents. 

It is with these four general pro- 
duction trends in mind that I will 
discuss general feeding practices and 
nutrition research as far as energy 
levels are concerned. By and large, 
the finished product, beef, pork or 
lamb, is higher in protein and lower 
in fat than formerly, thus it repre- 
sents less stored energy. However, 
meat animals are being marketed at 
a younger age and fattened in less 
time, thus requiring higher energy 
levels in many production situations. 

SWINE—GENERAL PRACTICES 
—Our goal as far as swine produc- 


P PRODUCTS 


“Ray Ewing 
PRODUCTS 


SERVICE 
PRODUCTS 
SERVicE 


Ewing 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


George Leibel 
820 Mohigan St. 
Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 


Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObari 7493 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


tion is concerned, is to produce a 200- 
210 lb. meat type hog in less than 
180 days. The meat type pig is being 
bred to utilize well-balanced, high 
energy rations, even through the fin- 
ishing stages, and still produce a car- 
cass prossessing a high ratio of lean 
to fat. 

By and large our commercial swine 
rations are formulated to meet the 
standards set forth by the National 
Research Council. These call for a 
total digestible nutrient value of 75% 
or more for growing and finishing ra- 
tions. Rations containing less than 
70% total digestible nutrients are 
considered to distinctly limit the rate 
of gain, particularly in young pigs. 
Levels of fiber in the ration above 
6% are also considered to limit the 
gain, particularly if the feed is not 
finely ground. In the feeding of young 
pigs, the selection of palatable feeds, 
low in fiber and high in energy, is 
given considerable attention. Greater 
daily feed consumption is also en- 
couraged by the pelleting of rations 
containing the lower energy grains, 
such as oats and barley, and by ar- 
ranging the feed, water and resting 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
on energy trends and developments 
in feeding meat animals in the U.S. 
is from a talk presented by Dr. J. C. 
Hillier, professor of animal husband- 
ry, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, Okla., at the second annual 
International Animal Feeding Sym- 
posium, Madrid, Spain. Arrangements 
for Dr. Hillier’s participation were 
made by the Grain Sorghum Produc- 
ers Assn. through the U.S. Feed 
Grains Council in cooperation with 
the Soybean Council of America and 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 


area so as to induce maximum feed 
consumption. 

Some attention is also being given 
to the providing of an environment 
that will minimize the expenditure 
of energy for the purpose of provid- 
ing body heat. There is also a strong 
trend toward the self-feeding of brood 
sows during gestation on rations that 
are relatively low in energy and high 
in fiber. 

SWINE NUTRITION RESEARCH 
—ENERGY—Two approaches are be- 
ing made in swine nutrition research 
so far as energy intake is concerned. 
Higher energy rations are being test- 
ed for pigs up to market weights on 
the one hand, and on the other, low- 
er energy rations that can be self- 
fed to females during gestation are 
being investigated in an effort to re- 
duce embryonic mortality during this 
period and to have these females in 
a more desirable condition at farrow- 
ing. There is also some work being 
done on reducing the energy intake 
of pigs approaching market weight 
in an effort to improve the lean to 
fat ration of the carcasses produced. 

FOR GROWING -FINISHING 
PIGS—So far as growing and finish- 
ing swine are concerned, a high rate 
of gain is dependent upon a high 
daily energy imtake. Several ap- 
proaches have been made toward im- 
proving the daily energy intake. The 
first, of course, is the providing of a 
nutritionally adequate ration, one re- 
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FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
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Portland 14, Oregon 
BElmont 2-5164 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


Gary Ferguson 
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Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
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KENT EWING 
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are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 


: is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally NATICO. 


sound, palatable to stock and just 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you'll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. © PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


@ Publicker Feed Products Division F 
| 1429 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

(1) send Paco sample (1) send Natico sample 


for FREE sample 2. 


| 
| 
| 
| 

O 2-lb. O 2-lb. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mail this coupon now 10-1b. 10-Ib. 
50-Ib. 50-Ib. 


Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding : 
> NAME 


products. Fill in coupon and attach to your 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest 
products for farm feeding! 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE STATE 


with 


produced by 
POUL-AN 


LABORATORIES 
621 West 33rd 
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sult of which is improved feed intake. 
Second, the use of only palatable, 
high energy feeds or combination of 
feeds is indicated. Third, the pellet- 
ing of the lower energy grains or 
feeds to increase the energy per unit 
volume is being tested and fourth, 
the use of added fats to further in- 
crease the caloric value of rations 
has been given consideration. 

Since much of the discussion in this 
paper will be in terms of total di- 
gestible nutrients (TDN), it might 
be well to indicate something about 
the caloric value of TDN. Swift, 1957, 
determined the TDN and digestible 
energy (DE) values on 312 samples 
of feed. He found the mean value to 
be 1999.4 calories per pound of TDN. 
Therefore, to convert TDN to cal- 
ories of DE, simply multiply the 
pounds of TDN by 2,000. This factor 
appears to hold for swine as well as 
for sheep and cattle. 

Dinusson et al., (1953) has shown 
that such grains as oats and barley 
will not support maximum gain in 
growing pigs if fed in meal rations. 
Pelleting improved the rate of gain 
on barley rations by 12-14% and the 
efficiency by 8-17% as compared to 
the gain produced by identical rations 
fed in meal form. With the ground 
meal rations, 3.04 Ib. of TDN was 
required to produce a pound of gain, 
whereas, only 2.52 lb. of TDN was 
required when the ration was pellet- 
ed. Dinusson et al. (1957) stated that 
pulverizing the barley minimized the 
effects of high fiber and increased the 
palatability and that pelleting re- 
duces bulkiness and reduces waste. 
They further state that pigs tend to 
consume a ration so as to obtain a 
given amount of energy rather than 
on the basis of the total pounds of 
ration. 

On the other hand, pelleting ra- 
tions composed of high energy grain 
such as corn has had little effect on 
the daily feed intake or the rate of 
gain on growing and finishing swine. 
This is indicated by the work of Jen- 
sen et al. (1959). Rations composed 
largely of corn, barley or grain sor- 
ghum were self-fed in both pellet 
and meal form. Pelleting improved 
rate of gain over that produced by 
the meal rations by 22% in the case 
of barley and 8% in the case of grain 
sorghum. No improvement in rate of 
gain was obtained from pelleting the 
corn ration. Pigs consumed 15% more 
feed daily when the barley ration was 
pelleted than when it was fed in 
meal form. Hillier and Martin (1959) 
found no advantage in pelleting a 
complete ration composed of grain 
sorghum and supplement as compared 
to feeding the same ration in meal 
form. Also, no advantage was found 
for the pelleting of the ground grain 
only when it was fed free-choice with 
a protein, mineral, vitamin supple- 
ment. 

Conrad and Beeson (1958) fed 
mixed rations of ground corn and 
supplement and ground ear corn and 
supplement in pellet and meal forms. 
The ground corn ration contained 
2.6% fiber while the ground ear corn 
ration had 7.2% fiber. Pigs on the 
low fiber rations gained significantly 
faster than those on the high fiber 
ration. Pelleting did not improve rate 
of gain on these rations significantly, 
but did cause a significant improve- 
ment in feed efficiency. 

Hoefer et al. (1959) fed pigs dur- 
ing the finishing period on rations 
in which the grain portion was com- 
posed of either corn or barley or corn 
and cob meal. These rations contained 
76.8, 74.9 and 71.4% total digestible 
nutrients. The pigs on the corn and 
barley rations (76.8 and 74.9% TDN) 
gained significantly faster on less 
feed per unit of gain than those on 
the corn and cob meal ration (71.4% 
TDN). 

Hoefer et al. (1958) fed growing- 
finishing pigs on three rations in 
which the grain portions were all 
corn, 80% corn and 20% oats, and 
60% corn and 40% oats. These ra- 
tions were fed in both meal and pel- 
let form. Pelleting improved the rate 
of gain significantly—10, 12 and 28%, 
respectively, for the rations in the 


order listed above. The rates of gain 
on all three rations in pellet form 
were almost identical. Compressing 
the feed into pellet form resulted in 
the following percentage increases in 
weight per quart: corn ration—20%; 
corn plus 20% oats—23%, and corn 
plus 40% oats—43%. In the case of 
the ration containing the highest per- 
centage of oats, pelleting improved 
the average daily feed intake about 
0.5 Ib. per day. 

It is generally recognized that 
swine tend to consume more of a low 
energy ration than of a high energy 
ration if the two are self-fed in the 
same form, thus the daily energy in- 
take will not be in direct relation 
to the caloric density to the ration 
they are receiving. Bohman et al., 
(1955) found at slaughter that the 
weight of the stomach and large in- 
testine of pigs receiving a ration com- 
posed of 50% alfalfa meal was in- 
creased by 22 and 32%, respectively, 
as compared to the weight of these 
organs from pigs fed no alfalfa meal. 


THE ADDITION OF ANIMAL 
FATS — Several pieces of research 
have been conducted on the value of 
inedible animal fats in swine rations. 
Hillier (1953) fed rations containing 
1.4, 3.5, 7.6 and 11.5% fat. The three 
higher levels of fat being obtained by 
the addition of beef fat to the basal 
ration. Pigs on the highest level 
gained about 11% faster than those 
on the lowest level on approximately 
18% less feed per unit of gain. Car- 
casses from pigs fed on the high fat 
ration were shorter and fatter at 
slaughter and contained about 3% 
more fat than those on the lowest 
level. 

Hillier et al. (1951) attempted to 
spread the caloric value of rations by 
adding 12.5% rendered beef fat to 
build up the caloric value of one ra- 
tion and 20% ground corn cobs to 
another ration, to increase the fiber 
and reduce the energy value of this 
ration. Pigs on the high energy ra- 
tion gained 13% faster on 43% less 
feed. Carcasses from the hogs fed the 
high energy ration were significantly 
fatter at slaughter. Similar results 
were obtained from a second trial in 
which prairie hay was used to build 
up the fiber content of the ration in- 
stead of ground corn cobs. In these 
studies, each 1% increase in the fat 
content of the diet caused a reduc- 
tion in the feed required to produce 
100 lb. of gain of 6 Ib. or 1.6%. 

Heitman (1956), added 5 and 10% 
rendered fats to a basal ration. He 
found that the pigs fed the ration 
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containing 10% added fat gained sig- 
nificantly faster and produced sig- 
nificantly fatter carcasses. 

Perry et al. (1953) added varying 
levels of fat from 1-10% to a basal 
ration which contained 4.5% fat. The 
replacement of as much as 10% corn 
with lard in these growing-finishing 
rations did not result in an increased 
rate of gain. This result may be par- 
tially explained by the fact the pigs 
on the high fat levels were consum- 
ing less total rations and a ration of 
lower protein content than those on 
a low fat ration, thus protein may 
have been a limiting factor. 


Kropf et al. (1954) added inedible 
fats to swine rations at varying rates. 
He found that the addition of 10% 
beef fat did not increase the rate of 
gain significantly, but did reduce the 
feed required per unit of gain. The 
replacement value of the added fat 
averaged 115% of that of corn. 

TO IMPROVE CARCASS MERIT 
—While most research has been di- 
rected toward producing the most 
rapid and efficient gain possible from 
birth to market, some attention has 
been given recently to the influence 
of daily energy intake on the char- 
acteristics of the carcass produced. 

Crampton et al. (1954) full-fed 


pigs to 110 lb. and then restricted the | 
energy intake during the finishing pe- | 


riod. Pigs on the restricted ration 
gain correspondingly less in winter 
than in summer. The feed efficiency 
was about the same for the full-fed 
and restricted groups regardless of 
the season in which they were fed. 
A reduction in growth rate of about 
25% was required to reduce carcass 
fatness significantly. 

Merkel et al. (1958) fed a ration 
containing 75% total digestible nu- 
trients until the pigs reached 125 lb 
From this point on, rations contain- 
ing three levels of energy were used 
(78, 69 and 62% TDN). The fiber 
content of these rations varied from 
2.8 to 18.1%. The results indicated 
that the level of crude fiber in the 
ration influenced the rate of gain 
more than the total digestible nutri- 
ent content. Pigs tended to compen- 
sate for the lower energy rations by 


consuming more feed. Differences be- | 


tween treatments were not signifi- 
cant when the crude fiber levels were 
less than 10% 

Merkel et al. (1958) also found 
that the viscera from the pigs fed 
the high fiber rations was significant- 
ly heavier than from pigs on the high 
energy ration. Pigs fed the lower en- 
ergy, higher fiber rations had sig- 
nificantly less backfat than those on 
the high energy rations. 

Hochsteler et al. (1959) studied the 
influence of rations containing vari- 
ous levels of fiber on growth and car- 
cass characteristics on swine. The in- 
clusion of either 20% wheat bran or 
20% alfalfa meal in the ration caused 
a significant reduction in backfat 
thickness on the carcasses produced. 

Noland et al. (1960) fed rations 
containing 950-1050 and 1200 calories 
of productive energy per pound to 
pigs from weaning to a weight of 
200 Ib. Although the feeding of in- 
creased energy levels did not result in 
significantly faster gains, carcasses 
from the pigs fed the highest energy 
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levels were significantly fatter than 
those fed the lower energy rations. 


ENERGY LEVELS ON REPRO- 
DUCTION—Zimmerman et al. (1960) 
found that flushing gilts for inter- 
vals of 6, 10 or 14 days produced a 
greater increase in ovulation rate 
from one estral period to the next, 
than occurred in unflushed gilts. 
There was a tendency for the ovula- 
tion response to increase with great- 
er length of the flushing period. Gilts 
fed glucose in addition to the basal 
ration for two weeks prior to ovlua- 
tion shed a greater number of ova 
than gilts receiving the basal ration 
only. Gilts fed lard at 150% of the 
caloric intake of the glucose exceed- 
ed the ovulation rate of those on the 
control ration by 4.1 ova. 

Haines et al. (1959) studied the in- 
fluence of two levels of energy intake 
on attainment of puberty, ovulation 
rate and embryonic mortality. One 
group of gilts was limited to 50% of 
the energy intake of a full-fed group. 


The limited-fed gilts averaged 217 
days of age and 160 lb. at puberty. 
Full-fed gilts averaged 195 days of 
age and 196 lb. at first heat. Limited- 
fed gilts ovulated 9.9 ova at first heat 
compared to 12.4 ova for the full-fed 
gilts. At the second heat period, these 
gilts ovulated at the rate of 10.8 and 
13.8 ova. Gilts sacrificed at 25 days 
of gestation had ovulated at the rate 
of 11.1 and 12.7 ova at the second 
heat period for the limited and full- 
fed gilts, respectively. Limited-fed 
gilts farrowed an average of 8.7 live 
pigs as compared to 9.0 live pigs for 
the full-fed group. Mortality during 
the entire gestation period amounted 
to 20.1% for limited-fed gilts and 
31.8% for full-fed gilts. Results of 
this test indicates that restricting the 


energy intake delays puberty, de- 
presses ovulation rate, but decreases 
embryonic mortality. On this basis 


it appears that gilts should be well 
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higher embryonic survival. This is in 
agreement with the work of Robert- 
son et al. (1951), Self et al. (1965) 
and Gossett and Sorenson (1959). 


BEEF CATTLE — GENERAL 
PRACTICES — The goal as far as a 
product from beef cattle is concerned 
is the production of an 800-1,000 ib. 
yearling, grading choice. By and large 
this is the product of good beef 
breeding and either full feeding in 
dry-lot from weaning or wintering 
and grazing the animals for one sea- 
son before placing them on full-feed 
in dry-lot. In either case, high ener- 
gy feeds are required during the fin- 
ishing phase to impart the desired 
eating qualities in the beef. Even 
though consumers desire less trimma- 
ble fat on their beef than formerly, 
they still want the eating qualities 
imparted by concentrated feeding. 
The problem is to obtain these eating 
qualities in beef without an excess of 
trimmable fat. The marketing of 
younger and lighter weight cattle is 
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helpful in this regard. The increased 
pressure for lighter weight, high qual- 
ity beef is causing feeders to turn to- 
ward “hotter rations,” that is, a high- 
er proportion of concentrate to 
roughage. 

For the past several years, concen- 
trates such as corn and sorghum 
grain have provided TDN at less cost 
per unit than have the roughages, if 
one considers cost of handling and 
processing the two types of feed. The 
need for rapid fattening of cattle at 
a light weight and the relative econ- 
omy of concentrates has caused feed- 
ers to use rations as high in concen- 
trate feeds and as low in roughage 
as are practical. Furthermore, ra- 
tions containing a high percentage of 
concentrates are easier to process and 
deliver to the feeders mechanically 
than those containing a large per- 
centage of roughage 

It is reported by Blair (1960) that 
in the state of California 75% of the 
commercial feeders are using high 
energy or “hot” rations. This is prob- 
ably equally true of the commercial 
feeders in other states as well. Mr. 


Blair states that the cattle are start- 
ed on rations containing 42% con- 
centrate and later shifted to 72% 
concentrate and finally up to 90% 
concentrate for finishing. 
CONCENTRATE TO ROUGHAGE 
RATIOS — Pope et al. (1956) com- 
pared the performance of steers and 
heifers self-fed on ration containing 
three concentrate to roughage ratios. 
These ratios were 50:50, 65:35 and 
80:20. The concentrates used consist- 
ed of milo, cottonseed meal and mo- 
lasses while equal parts of chopped 
alfalfa hay and cotton-seed hulls con- 
stituted the roughage used. Greatest 
gains were made by steers on the 
65:35 ratio and by heifers on the 
50:50 ratio. Calves on the 80:20 ratio 
consumed only slightly more grain 
daily than those on the 65:35 ratio. 
The 80:20 ratio appeared to be the 
least palatable for there was some 
attempt to sort out the roughage and 
leave the concentrate. There was very 
little difference in the time required 
to reach market or the slaughter 
grade of these cattle. The estimated 
TDN values were 61.56, 66.46 and 


71.27 for the concentrate to rough- 
age ratios of 50:50, 65:35 and 80:20. 
The corresponding estimated net en- 
ergy values were 55.7, 61.9 and 68.0 
therms per pound of ration. 

Keith et al. (1955) fed concentrate 
to roughage ratio ranging from 1:3 
to 4:1 to steers on an individual basis. 
The average daily gains were not 
consistently different among ration 
treatments, however, there was a 
general trend toward increased rate 
of gain as the proportion of concen- 
trate in the mixture was increased. 
The total feed required per 100 Ib. of 
gain decreased as the concentrate to 
roughage ratio moved from 1:3 to 
4:1. In the earlier work, Keith et al. 
(1952) concluded that the ideal ra- 
tion for steer calves contains about 
equal parts of concentrate and rough- 
age and that yearling steers appear 
to have the ability to consume and 
utilize higher levels of concentrates. 

Dowe et al. (1955) found that a 
ration consisting of two parts con- 
centrate and one part roughage re- 
sulted in the most rapid daily gains. 


| The total daily feed intake decreased 
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as the concentrate to roughage ratio 
increased. The concentrate to rough- 
age ratios in this study ranged from 
1:1 to 5:1. Based on the result of 
these tests a minimum roughage al- 
lowance to 0.60 and a maximum of 
0.95 lb. (air dry basis) for each 100 
lb. of live weight was suggested. 
These workers suggest that when 
roughage is cheap and grain expen- 
sive the 1:1 ratio can be used eco- 
nomically with satisfactory results, 
however, with cheap grain and high 
priced roughage the 4:1 or 5:1 ratio 
might be most desirable. It is of in- 
terest to note the packers appraisal 
of cattle fed on so wide a variation 
in concentrates to roughage ratios 
for a uniform period of time. During 
the four trials (28 lots of cattle) the 
variation of price between lots and 
within seasons ranged from 0.0 to 
$1.50 per hundred pounds. 


PELLETING BEEF CATTLE RA- 
TIONS—Pelleting high roughage ra- 
tions has been shown to increase rate 
of gain, feed intake and feed efficien- 
cy of cattle in numerous experiments 
(Webb et al. 1957; Meyer et al. 1959; 
Weir et al. 1959, and Wallace and 
Hubbert, 1959). With high concen- 
trate rations, several studies have in- 
dicated little or no improvement in 
rate of gain or feed intake from pel- 
leting (Menzies et al., 1957; Perry et 
il., 1959; Beardsley et al., 1959, and 
Hartman et al., 1959). Pelleting high 
roughage rations appears to have lit- 
tle effect on the apparent digestibil- 
ity of the various nutrients (Esplin et 
al., 1957; Lindahl and Reynolds, 1959, 
and Meyer et al., 1959). There ap- 
pears to be a slight advantage in 
yield and grade of the carcass in fa- 
vor of pelleted rations as has been 
reported by Weir et al. (1959) and 
Perry et al. (1959). 


McCroskey et al. (1959) fed rations 
containing concentrate to roughage 
ratios of 1:4 and 4:1 in both meal and 
pellet forms. Ground grain sorghum, 
cottonseed meal and molasses were 
the source of concentrate and equal 
parts of chopped alfalfa hay and cot- 
tonseed hulls made up the roughage. 
These rations produced average daily 


| gains as follows: 1:4 ration pelleted 
| 2.33; 4:1 ration loose 2.26; 4:1 ra- 


tion pelleted 2.05, and 14 ration loose 


| 1.89. Average daily gains on the 1:4 


ration were increased 19% by pellet- 
ing, whereas, pelleting caused a re- 
duction of 10% in average daily gains 
on the 4:1 ration. Pelleting the high 
roughage ration resulted in a 10% 
increase in daily feed intake; where- 
as, a 12% decrease occurred when the 
high concentrate mixture was pel- 
leted. In a second trial, McCroskey 
(1960) pelleting the 1:4 mixture in- 
creased the average daily gain by 
21%, whereas, pelleting the 4:1 mix- 
ture had little effect on rate of gain. 

Average daily intake was increased 
by 19% on the 1:4 ration by pelleting, 
whereas, pelleting the 4:1 ration de- 
creased daily intake slightly. 


SHEEP—GENERAL PRACTICES 
— Our market demands are for a 
lamb weighing 100 lb. or less and 
grading choice. Many lambs go to 
market directly off the ewe at the 
time they are weaned. Those that 
do not reach the desired weight or 
finish at weaning are either fattened 
by grazing on wheat pasture or fat- 
tened in dry-lot. Obviously it is the 
dry-lot phase we would be most con- 
cerned with in this discussion. Such 
lambs are started on feed weighing 
70-75 lb. and marketed at weights 
around 100 lb. The fact that feeder 
lambs now average 10-15 Ib. heavier 
than they did some 15 years ago 
means that the feeder has less weight 
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resent the result of years of research 


and experimentation by the Hetero- 
(MENADIONE SODIUM BISULFITE) 


chemical Corporation to develop and 
P 


pertect a new method of preparing 


vitamin K premixes. This assures 


maximum stability under the most 
POTENCY RETAINED 


adverse conditions of temperature and 
humidity. Success has been achieved, 
and there is now available to the feed 
industry, at no increase in price, a 
vitamin K premix they can use with 
the utmost confidence. With New 
Process HETROGEN K the potency in 
the bag matches the potency on the tag, 
whatever the storage circumstances. 
This high stability is proven by the 
test data summarized below: 


STABILITY— normal storage conditions — 
4 gm premix at average room temperature and 
humidity 


% Potency Retained 
Avg of 3 lots 30 Days 90Days 120 Days 
New Process 
Hetrogen K Premix 99% 98% 99% 
Ordinary Vitamin K 
Premix 84% 67% 52% 


STABILITY field samples—ordinary vitamin 
K premix recently secured from feed mills 


% Potency Retained 


Average of 7 lots 23% 
(Actual potency of individual lots ranged from 0 to 45%) 


STABILITY — adverse storage conditions— 
accelerated storage conditions 113°F at 80% 
relative humidity 


% Potency Retained after 30 Days 


Premix Potency Old Style New Process 


Premix Hetrogen K 
16 gm/ib 49 91 
8 27 92 
4 39 91 


The development of New Process HETROGEN 
K represents the only real improvement in 
Vitamin K premixes which has occurred 
since 1954. For feed manufacturers this new 
HETROGEN K premix means a reduction in 
vitamin K fortification costs, elimination of 
extra overfill, no storage loss and better pur- 
chasing position. You can now buy larger 
quantities at a price advantage, and have 
complete assurance that you have a product 
whose potency is reliable and stable, month 
after month, 


STABILITY 


10% 


POTENCY RETAINED 


Prices of New Process HETROGEN K premix 
are competitive with ordinary Vitamin K. 
There is no extra charge for this improved 
product. A range of graduated potencies 
from 4 to 64 grams per pound on easy mixing 
calcite or edible scymeal carrier are avail- 
able. Let us tell you more about this superior 
vitamin K premix. Write or phone for full 
information on New Process 
HETROGEN K. 


*patents pending 
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Highly important to the successful feed manufacturing 
company today are quality control and product prestige. 
Here, the up-to-date feed laboratory is essential. Ingredient 
costs are controlled, quality is maintained. 
And the modern feed laboratory makes possible product 
development and improvement through research 
marks you as a progressive firm. 
Laboratory Construction Company is the leading 
manufacturer of Kjeldahl apparatus for protein determination. 
Labconco also manufactures related apparatus 


and furniture to equip your modern feed laboratory. 


Above: Labconco Kjeldahl protein ap- 
paratus in the new E. M. Peet Mfg. Co. 
laboratory. 


Labconco Crude Fiber Condenser (left) 
and The Goldfisch Fat in the 
E. M. Peet Laboratory. 
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When your feed laboratory needs modernizing or if your plant 
doesn't have a laboratory investigate today. Write Laboratory 
Construction Company giving a brief description of your 


operations and the daily demands on vour laboratory. Labconco will 


give you quotations on apparatus, equipment and 
A complete service of planning through 


laboratory furniture 
manufacturing is offered. Write today! 


LABORATORY CONSTRUCTION CO. 


8811 Prospect Kansas City 32, Mo. 


to put on lambs and much less time 
to do it in. 

CONCENTRATE TO ROUGHAGE 
RATIOS—Cox (1948) studied physi- 
cal balance as a factor is determin- 
ing the efficiency of feed utilization 
by fattening lambs. Concentrate to 
roughage ratios of 35:65, 45:55, and 
55:45 were used. On the average, the 
best results were obtained from the 
45:55 ratio, with the 55:45 in second 
and the 35:65 ratio last. Cox con- 
cluded that an optimum physical bal- 
ance existed in rations for lambs and 
that as a bulky ration was made 
more concentrated, gains and feed 
utilization by lambs increased up to 
a certain level. Further increases in 
concentration of the ration resulted 
in lower gains and efficiency. 

Using a pelleted ration, Neale 
(1955) found that lambs performed 
best on a 40:60 concentrate to rough- 
age ratio. Lambs fed this ratio out- 
performed those on 30:70 or 50:50 
ratios of concentrate to roughage. 

Hopson et al. (1960) conducted me- 
tabolism trials and made the neces- 
sary calculations to correlate TDN 
and DE (total digestible nutrients 
and digestible energy) values ob- 
tained from these lambs. The DE and 
TDN values for the various concen- 
trate to roughage rations were: 20:80 
ratio—57.2 DE, 52.9 TDN; 30:70 ra- 
tio—65.7 DE, 60.3 TDN; 40:60 ratio— 
66.7 DE, 61.8 TDN, and the 50:50 
ratio—67.8 DE and 61.2 TDN. It is 
interesting to note that the DE and 
TDN values increase sharply from a 
ratio of 20:80 to 30:70 but increase at 
a slower rate from this point on. The 
TDN values were actually slightly 
lower for the 50:50 ratio than for 
the 40:60 concentrate to roughage 
ratio. 

SUMMARY—As livestock rations 
are being compounded to more near- 
ly meet the protein, mineral and vita- 
min requirements of livestock, the 
full influence of energy in the ration 
is being realized. With our present 
ideas on levels of other nutrients, it 
appears that growing and finishing 
swine are most efficient on rations 
containing around 75% TDN. Pigs 
compensate for somewhat lower en- 
ergy rations by consuming more feed. 
Generous levels of energy promote 
ovulation rate in gilts, but embryonic 
survival is improved by restricting 
the energy intake during gestation. 

Cattle appear to be able to use a 
wide range of energy levels satisfac- 
torily, giving the feeder considerable 
opportunity to select concentrate to 
roughage ratios that he believes will 
best fit the economic conditions pre- 
vailing. Concentrate to roughage ra- 
tios from 1:4 to 4:1 have given fair- 
ly satisfactory performance. Corres- 
ponding TDN values for those ratios 
are about 61-71%. Pelleting high 
roughage rations for cattle improves 
their value materially, but the pel- 
leting of high concentrate rations 
does not appear to be helpful. With 
lambs, concentrate to roughage ratios 
between 45:55 and 55:45 appear to 
give the best performance. Pelleting 
the entire ration tends to improve 
the lower energy rations more than 
higher energy rations. 
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Storage and Subsidy 
Systems Proposed for 
Turkeys in Canada 


TORONTO — Effective stabilizing 
of prices of turkeys in Canada could 
be achieved by a government stor- 
age program operated at a loss, or 
by the payment of a subsidy to pri- 
vate or cooperative storage firms, 
Prof. A. W. Wood, department of 
agricultural economics, University of 
Manitoba, told turkey producers re- 
cently. 

Since the apparent cause of wide 


could largely remove the tendency 
of producers to try turkey produc- 
tion one year and avoid it the fol- 
lowing year, the economist com- 
mented. 

“A forward pricing system must 
be combined with the storage pro- 
gram to remove the year-to-year in- 
come uncertainty on the part of the 
producer,” Prof. Wood pointed out. 
“Some price support level must be 
chosen each year which would pro- 
vide the basis for purchase and stor- 
age operations. It is particularly im- 
portant that the support price be 
selected for the purpose of stabilizing 


“A forward pricing scheme would | 


take the uncertainty out of the tur- 


key business, with the result that 
output would probably be higher and 
prices lower than they are under the 
present system. The cost would be 


small compared to benefits.” 
a stabiliza- 
tion policy they must first be 
that the present instability 
enough to warrant 
public funds, he 
He that at pl t, turkey 
production and prices fluctuate over 
a two-year cycle. “In-and-out produc- 


Before producers seek 
certain 
Ss serious 
expenditure of 
continued 

said 


ese! 
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High prices one year induce high 
production the next, with subsequent 
price declines of as much as 7¢ Ib. 
Since higher production is caused by 
new producers coming into the busi- 

the subsequent lowered prices 
into everyone’s total income, he 
stated 

According to Prof. Wood, Canadi- 
an turkey production over the past 
10 years has increased at an average 
of 8 million pounds per year. Prices 
during that period have persistently 
but irregularly declined, he added. 

“A gradual price decrease is not 


ness 


cut 


fluctuations in turkey prices is due | prices at or near their long run | ers” and, to some extent, contract- | serious but the erratic pattern of 
to “in-and-out production” as prices | trends and not at-an average of past | ing firms, base the volume of their | ‘feast and famine’ is cause for con- 
vary, some price control measures | prices or any fixed percentage of it. | business on prices the previous year. | cern,” he indicated. 


Safe storage...round or square. Whatever your space or volume requirements, Butler 


supplies the finest, most dependable vertical storage. Fire-safe, weather and vermin-tight all-steel construction safeguards 


grain. 


For full details, contact your Butler Contractor. Or write... 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


, your nearest Butler dealer. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. * 902 S 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California * 1012 Avenue W 


xth Avenue 


Ensley 


. . prevents loss of grade. Available now for immediate delivery in many sizes and capacities up to 123,365 bushels. 
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NEW PRODUCTS -« 


NEW SERVICE - 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7346—Insulated 
Egg Room Door 


An insulated egg room door, con- 
structed of styro-foam and _ fiber- 
glass, has been developed for poul- 
trymen by the Keen Mfg. Corp. 

The door weighs 39 lb. and is con- 
structed of solid styro-foam insula- 
tion (3 in. thick) which helps keep 
conditions ideal within the egg room 
for preserving quality. According to 
the manufacturer, the door will out- 
last wood or steel and won't warp 
and rust. 

The doors come equipped with 
heavy-duty hardware and can be in- 
stalled to open from the left or right. 
A safe guard latch can be operated 
from inside or outside the egg room 
Gaskets are supplied for tops and 
sides of door. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7346 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7348—Bulk 
Truck Unit 


FMC Bulk Transport Systems an- 
nounces the availability of a new pad- 
dle conveyor, pneumatic bulk truck 


unit (Model TGP) which continues 
FMC’'s all-mechanical drive system 
design. 


Made from aluminum, these bodies 
feature a new type pneumatic unload- 
ing system which includes rear cen- 
ter discharge, 100% body and convey- 
or cleanout, 
knife-action sliding gate in each com- 
partment with which feed flow can 
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be metered or fully cutoff, states the 
manufacturer. 

Gates can be operated either from 
tank-top or ground-level and enable 
unloading compartments in any de- 
sired order. A paddle-conveyor in the 
body permits handling pelleted feeds 
with little damage. These aluminum 
bodies are said to be lightweight and 
permit maximum legal payloads. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7348 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7351—Turkey 

Diseases 

Merck & Co. has announced the 
availability of a booklet that outlines 
the important features of the major 
turkey diseases. The booklet also con- 
tains management charts and direc- 
tions for the use of Merck turkey 
health products. 

The manufacturer states that this 
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booklet can be used to advantage in 
following the concept of “A Positive 
Program for Turkey Health” using 
feed supplements, or water-soluble 
and injectable medication products. 

For additional information includ- 
ing a copy of this booklet, check No. 
7351 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7345—Business 
Expansion Plan 


Steps for expansion from a small 
sacked-feed business to a large feed 
merchandising center are outlined in 
a brochure offered by Butler Mfg. 


Co., a producer of feed storage, han- 
dling and distribution facilities. 

In a series of colored illustrations, 
the brochure depicts an economical 
pattern for growth, starting with a 
package unit consisting of a Butler 
building, for warehouse and office use, 
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storage tanks plus a dump pit and 
elevator extension. 

As the company’s business expands, 
the brochure shows how additional 
buildings, larger tanks and other fa- 
cilities may be added in a systematic 
way, providing increased earnings at 
a reasonable cost. 

The Butler brochure also shows 
how additional savings are provided 
through lower maintenance and labor 
costs, and use of pre-engineering 
techniques. For additional informa- 
tion including a copy of the brochure, 
check No. 7345 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7350—Turkey 
Range Feeder 

A round turkey range feeder with 
features directed at larger capacities 
of feed that will, it is said, cut turkey 
producer’s labor costs and reduce 
feed loss, is now available, according 
to the Oakes Mfg. Co. 

The base is one piece, heavy gauge 
steel and guaranteed 15 years. Base 
is spun and produces a large over- 
hanging inside lip that reduces feed 
loss. The base as a steep cone shaped 
center that is designed to permit 
positive flow of feed from hopper to 
trough. 

A new screw-type feed adjustment 
is located on the side of the hopper 
so that when the top is tilted for 
filling, handle is out of the way. 

The hopper top is also one-piece 
spun steel and is secured to the hop- 
per by double slide-action rods which 
permit the hopper to open complete- 
ly, not just partially. Lids are fast- 


ened to the walls of the hopper so 
that they cannot blow off. 


A rain shield is fastened to the 
outside of the hopper to protect feed 
from weather. Feeder is mounted on 
heavy wooden slides with hitch loops 
that permit easy moving from one 
feeding location to another. 

The range feeder is available in 
two different models—No. 254, 40 bu. 
capacity; and No. 256, 60 bu. capacity. 
For additional information, check No. 
7350 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7344—Phosphoric 
Acid and Molasses 


The use of a combination of phos- 
phoric acid and molasses for animal 
feed has been described in literature 
prepared by the Pacific Molasses Co. 
and the A. R. Maas Chemical division 
of Stauffer Chemical Co. With this 
combination, it is said, it is now pos- 
sible to use liquid phosphoric acid, 
75% feed grade, in regular feed mill 
operations. When the phosphatic feed 
supplement (PFS) is added to mo- 
lasses, it can be safely used, with 
“added benefits,’’ the companies state. 

The molasses is said to act as a 
diluent and vehicle or carrier for the 
acid and at the same time inhibit 
corrosion. Also, it is claimed, as little 
as 2% PFS addition to molasses im- 
proves its handling characteristics by 
reducing viscosity and cutting sticki- 
ness. Increased fluidity allows better 
penetration into the mash and en- 
ables a higher percentage of P-mo- 
lasses to be used in bulk or pelleted 
feeds. Economy as a source of phos- 
phorus also is claimed. Examples 
were mentioned in which molasses 
was treated with 2 or 3% PFS. The 
PFS contains about 24% phosphorus. 

For further information, check No. 
7344 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7347—Hatching Egg, 


Incubator Sanitizer 


A 12-page illustrated booklet de- 
tailing new developments and rec- 
ommendations in the field of sanitiz- 
ing incubators and hatching eggs has 
been released by Vineland Poultry 
Laboratories. 

The booklet delves into the back- 
ground for the program of pre-incu- 
bation fumigation of chicken and tur- 
key hatching eggs with formaldehyde 
gas recommended by the National 
Poultry Improvement Plan. It de- 
scribes the procedures for applying 
these recommendations on the farm, 
at egg shipping centers and in the 
hatchery. 

The brochure also lists two pages 
of charts showing various makes and 
models of incubators currently in use 
by the industry. With each are the 
necessary amounts of formaldehyde 
and potassium permanganate needed 
to achieve effective fumigation. The 
charts also list the required amounts 
of Formaldegen, a Vineland product 
in the form of a fine white powder 
that is reported to contain 91% for- 
maldehyde gas. The gas is released 
by heat, with a common electric fry- 
ing pan the most common and useful 
instrument. The amount of heat used 
controls the rate of release of the 
formaldehyde gas. 

The manufacturer states that the 
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same techniques that permit sani- 
tizing of hatching eggs are equally 
useful in fumigating trucks used to 
deliver chicks, and trucks and crates 
used to transport poultry. 

For a copy of this booklet, check 
No. 7347 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7349—Electric 
Motor 


A new motor with a round stator 
inside its nearly square frame has 
been developed by the Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co. 

Called the Duty Master D-5000, the 
motor’s arrangement, it is said, pro- 
vides better cooling, permitting use of 
a smaller over-all dimension for any 
given horsepower rating 

The D-5000, which is available from 
125 through 300 h.p., has large air 
intakes which cover each end of the 
motor. Air is drawn in through these 
louvered openings, ducked through 
the rotor and stator and then ex- 


hausted at the sides. The result is 
reported to be more efficient cooling 
and more horsepower. 

Class B installation is standard on 
the Duty Master D-5000 and frames 
and end louvers are castiron. The 
louvers can be removed for inspec- 
tion and maintenance. 

The motor is available with either 
sleeve or ball bearings. Drip-proof 
enclosure is standard, but splash- 
proof enclosures can be specified. In 
addition, encapsulated stators are 
available for severe conditions. 

Either 220, 440, or 550 line voltages 
are available for 3,600, 1,800, 1,200 
and 900 r.p.m. operation. For addi- 
tional information, check No. 7349 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7352—Turkey 
Medication 


Albamix, a new product for treat- 
ment of staphylococcal infections in 
turkeys, is available from the Upjohn 
Co. This disease is reported to be 
responsible for heavy losses in grow- 
ing birds, both in mortality and con- 
demnation at time of slaughter. 

Albamix contains the antibiotic 
novobiocin, 25 gm. per Ib. in soy flour 
carrier. The Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration has published a food additive 
regulation on Albamix which provides 
for a five to seven day treatment ad- 
ministered in the feed to turkeys with 
staphylococcal synovitis or: arthritis. 
The treatment must not be given 
within three days before slaughter. 

The manufacturer states that when 


Not one or two, but 


THREE 
DIFFERENT 


LINES 
keep 


Peterson Males improving 


‘PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Albamix is used with turkeys, death 
losses usually stop, and the disease 
is prevented from spreading through 
the rest of the flock. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7352 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7279—Terramycin for milk 
production, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7280—Pellet cooler and dryer, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

No. 7281—Bin monitor, The Rolfes 
Electronics Corp. 

No. 7282—Hog health products, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7283—Packaging for poultry 
medication, Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7284—Mobile feed mill, Daffin 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7285—New pig brooder, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc. 

No. 7286— Mobile mill extension 
loader, Seco, Inc. 

No. 7287—Cellulase enzyme, Miles 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7288—Grain weighing systems, 
Howe Scale Co. 

No. 7289—Feed mix for grub con- 
trol, Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7290—Poultry disease bulletin, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No, 7291—Grain dryer lease plan, 
Daycom, Inc. 

No. 7292—Egg room cooler, The 
National Ideal Co. 

No. 7293 — Mixer-blender, A. W. 
Stauffer & Sons, Inc. 

No. 7294—Fertilizer spreader, The 
Henderson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7295—Poultry and livestock 
equipment, Brower Manufacturing 
Co 


No. 7296—Bulk truck bodies, FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7297—Ketosis medication, 
Sheffield Chemical Co. 

No. 7298 — Auto leasing study, 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search. 

No. 7299— Electrical control sys- 
tems, SEMCO Electric Controls, Inc. 

No. %7300— Mobile pelleting ma- 
chine, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7301—Feed-health program, 
the American Cyanamid Co. 

No. %7302— Bucket elevator, the 
Shelby Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7303— Water medication, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 


y A 
NUTRI- 
TIOUS 


BY-PRODUCT 
FEED BOOSTER FOR 


EVERY FEEDING 


...the same people who bring you Velveeta 
cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


CALL YOUR KRAFT MAN TODAY 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Sales and Service 
Coast to Coast 


MODEL B-500 COMBINATION BAG-BULK BODY 
WITH CAB-CONTROLLED UNLOADING FOR FAST, 
VERSATILE, PROFITABLE SERVICE 


6 CHIEF BODIES IN ALL— 
HERE ARE TWO OTHERS: 


There's no other feed business quite like 
your own. That's why we build six different 
units, one of which will suit your bulk feed 
operation perfectly. Top volume dealers, for 
example, want the Chief B-500 for versatile 
Bag-Bulk delivery plus fast, efficient cab- ait > 
operative unloading. B-300R 
All Bulk 
CAB-CONTROLLED All Hydraulic 
UNLOADING 
With the 8-500, bulk 
delivery is a_ simple 
one-man _ operation. 
Controls are _ within 
reach of the driver 


truck b. 
1.0. Box 60, Dept. J63 
Cab-controlied unloading, greater pay-load | Manchester, lowa | 
capacity, reversible augers add up to more | | 
profits because you can sell more customers j Name | 
faster than your competition i | 
i Address | 
City 
State | 
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No, 7304—Continuous flow dryer, 
A. T. Ferrell & Co. 

No. 7306—Herd treater, Chas. Pfi- 
zer & Co, 

No. 7306—Fertilizer spreaders, the 
Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7307—Grain dryer, the Rolfes 
Grain Aeration Co. 

No. 7308—Bin ventilator, the Tier- 
ney-Gerber Roto Vent, Inc. 

No. 7309 — Custom milling bro- 
chure, the Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7310—D ust suppressor, The 
Daffin Corp. 

No. 7311—Sample extractor, Test- 
ing Machines, Inc. 

No. 7312—Vertical feed mixer, 
Seco, Inc. 

No, 7313—Oats filmstrip, The Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No.7314—High flow dryer, The Ace 
Supply & Equipment Co., Inc. 

No. 7315—Merchandising tool, Min- 
ute Maid Co. 

No. 7816—Grain viewer, Gerber 
Sheet Metal, Inc. 


No. 7317—Industrial mills, The Pra- 
ter Pulverizer Co. 

No, 7318—Molasses blender, The S. 
Howes Co, 

No. 7819—Hanging waterer, The 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7320—F eed handling, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. 

No. 7321—Bag closure equipment, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

No. 7822—Digestive aid for poultry, 
Western Condensing Co. 

No. 7323—Grain fumigation, Fergu- 
son Fumigants, Inc. 

No. 7325—Poultry vaccines, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7326—Carotene determinations, 
Laboratory Construction Co. 

No. 7827—Two-phase health tablet, 
Myzon Laboratories. 

No. 7328—Manlift safety device, 
Humphrey Elevator Co. 

No. 7329—Thread clipper, Minne- 
apolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7330—Feed analysis table, Am- 
burgo Co. 


No. 7882—Protective liners, Protec- 
tive Lining Corp. 

No. 7388—Feed antioxidant, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co, 

No. 7334—Vitamin A product, Nop- 
co Chemical Co. 

No. 7335—Remote control speed 
changer, The Reeves Pulley div. of 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 

No. 7336—Bulk and bag transport 
body, Dodgen Industries. 

No. 7337—Beef cattle feeding pro- 
gram, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. %7338—Poultry stress product 
for water, Dawes Laboratories. 

No. 7339—Level control probe, Flo- 
Tronics, Inc. 

No. 7340—Hanging waterer, The 
Fulton Co. 

No. 7341—Pellet mill roll corruga- 
tion, The Alloy Hardfacing & Engi- 
neering Co. 

No. 7342—Automated feeding sys- 
tem, Baughman Mfg. Co. 

No. 7348—Distillers feed bulletin, 
Distillers Feed Research Council. 


If we had known about 
Shenley Feed Products we | 
would not be extinct 


today— 
2 


Schenley’s Corn Distillers Dry Grains with Solubles 


are the most popular protein supplement and feed mix for dairy cows and cattle.* They include GFF, 
the Grain Fermentation Factor, and are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire today. 


Feed & Grain Divisio 
26 E. 6th St., Cincinnati 2,Ohic 


MAin 1-3170 


Tell Executive Changes 
At W. R. Grace & Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The following 
personnel changes have been an- 
nounced by R. Parks, general 
manager of the Nitrogen Products 
division of W. R. Grace & Co., Mem- 
phis. 

B. L. How, formerly ammonia 
products manager and administrative 
assistant in Memphis, has been tem- 
porarily assigned to Federation 
Chemicals, Ltd., in Trinidad as as- 
sistant to the general manager. W. R. 
Grace & Co. holds an interest in 
Federation Chemicals, Ltd., and op- 
erates the plant under a management 
contract. 

J. E. Little has been named am- 
monia product manager at Memphis 
to succeed Mr. How. 

In another promotion, J. J. Ryan 
has been transferred from the Mem- 
phis office to the Chicago district 
sales office to succeed Russ Aves 
who has resigned. Mr. Ryan was with 
Grace Lines, Inc., prior to joining 
the Nitrogen Products division in 
1959. 


Plan Check Program 
For Alfalfa Meal 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Association 
of American Feed Control Officials 
will again sponsor the alfalfa meal 
check sample program for the Ameri- 


«| can Dehydrators Assn. 


Four samples will be submitted to 
each collaborator for carotene analy- 


sis during 1961, with each participant 


receiving a summary of the results 
following the analysis of the individ- 
ual samples. The collaboration fee 
for the four samples will be $2. 

All those interested in participating 
should contact B. W. Southall, Di- 
vision of Chemistry and Foods, 1122 
State Office Building, Richmond 9, 
Va. 


Names Sales Manager 


DENVER—Robbins Incubator Co., 
Denver, has appointed Shirley M. 
Smith general sales manager. Mr. 
Smith will be in charge of all Rob- 
bins sales activities in the U.S. and 
Canada, and will assist Bernard L. 
Rosenberg, president of the firm, in 
the conduct of Robbins’ growing in- 
ternational business. 

William B. Rea, for several years 
assistant sales manager of the com- 
pany, has been promoted to the post 
of sales promotion manager. Kenneth 
G. Huston, another Robbins execu- 
tive, has been named director of pro- 
duction and purchasing. 


atin, 


FEED FIRM CHANGES HANDS 

AURORA, ORE.—Roy Gilles has 
sold the Aurora Feed & Supply firm, 
located here to Kenneth and Alvin 
Friedrich. The new owners, who took 
possession Feb. 15, announce they 
will change the name of the firm 
to Union Mills-Aurora Branch. John 
E. Thomas, who has been associated 
with the business since 1938, will 
continue as assistant manager of the 
new operation. The Friedrichs will 
continue to operate Union Mills in 
Mulino, which was established in 
1875 by their great grandfather, Ga- 
briel Trullinger, as well as a plant 
at Canby. 


BEST -KNOWN, ALL - PURPOSE 
FARM DISINFECTANT SPRAY 


RSON BOX COMPANY 
indianapolis 6, indiana 


MFD. BY TOXITE LABORATORIES, INC 
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a Member of The Distillers Feed Research Council 


PELLETED HAY 
FOR HORSES 


NEWARK, DEL. — Dr. John H. 
Shropshire, University of Delaware 
livestock specialist, reports that his 
experiments in feeding pelleted hay 
to horses showed that pellets im- 
proved feed efficiency by 27.5% over 
baled hay. 

The study was designed to test the 
practicability of pelleted hay as horse 
feed and particularly to test the ef- 
fects of hay pellets on the nutri- 
tion and breeding efficiency of mares. 

Mares that received hay in the 
form of pellets produced heavier 
foals at birth. Foals of pellet-fed 
mares averaged 409 Ib. at 180 days, 
compared with 357 Ib. for foals of 
mares fed baled hay. The project is 
one of several currently under way 
at the University of Delaware to ex- 
plore new methods of producing and 
marketing hay. 


’59-60 Nebraska Feed 
Tonnage Sales Told 


LINCOLN, NEB.— Formula feed 
sales in Nebraska during the 1959-60 
fiscal year comprised 650,660 tons 
of total commercial feed sales re- 
ported to be 835,530.7 tons, reports 
the Nebraska Department of Agricul- 
ture and Inspection. Commercial feed 
sales in 1958-59 totaled 816,096.8 
tons. 

Broken down, the formula feed fig- 
ure for 1959-60 includes 156,473.2 
tons of poultry feeds, 314,987.9 tons 
of dairy, cattle and calf feeds and 
179,204.9 tons of hog feeds. 

Of the total commercial feed sales 
for the 1959-60 period, ingredient- 
type feeds totaled 184,864.7 tons. This 
figure includes mineral sales totaling 
25,708.9 tons, it was reported 


Doughboy Industries 
Names Asst. Chemist 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS. — Ken- 
neth Cernohous of River Falls, Wis., 
has been named an assistant chemist 
in the research and quality control 
laboratory of the Doughboy Indus- 
tries’ formula feeds division at New 
Richmond. 

He will work under the direction 
of Bernard Homrich, chief chemist, 
and his activities will involve a check 
and analysis of all ingredients used 
in Doughboy rations, as well as the 
finished feeds. 

Mr. Cernohous attended Wisconsin 
State College at River Falls and was 
graduated last June. 


> 


NEW DELAWARE HATCHERY 

DOVER, DEL. — Priebe Hatch- 
eries, Inc., has filed a charter of in- 
corporation with the corporation de- 
partment of the secretary of state’s 
office here. Authorized capital stock 
of the firm is $10,000. Corporation 
Trust Co., Wilmington, Del., is serv- 
ing as the principal office. 


USDA Reports ’60 
Lamb Crop Up 1% 


WASHINGTON — The 1960 lamb 
crop totaled 21,323,000 head, 1% 
larger than the 21,120,000 lambs pro- 
duced in 1959 and 10% above the 
1949-58 average, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The larger lamb crop resulted from 
a 3% increase in the number of ewes 
on hand, since the lamb crop per- 
centage was down two points, reports 
the USDA. 

The 1960 lamb crop percentage 
(number of lambs saved per 100 
ewes, one year of age or older on 
farms and ranches Jan. 1) was 95 
which is two points below the pre- 
vious year, but 3% above the average. 

The number of breeding ewes one 
year old and older on farms and 
ranches Jan. 1, 1960, was 3% above 
1959, and ewe lambs under one year 
old were approximately the same as 
for Jan. 1, 1959, it was reported. 
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GEORGIA TURKEY LEADERS—New officers and directors of the Georgia 
Turkey Assn. chosen at the Athens meeting included Louis McCrary, Molena, 
Ga., director; Kenneth Shealy, Winterville, president; James Thaxton, Wat- 
kinsville, director; Jack Pilkinton, Molena, director and director of the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation; W. J. Frankum, Martin, director; P. M. McIntosh, 
Covington, vice president; C. Lowell Manley, Danielsville, director, and J. H. 
Massey of the University of Georgia, secretary. 


Are You Getting 7 
the SALT You Pa: 


Carey Ev'r-Filo Gives You Unmatched Performance- 
For Less Than Ordinary Salt. 


“You’re paying for Ev’r-Flo . . . but are you 
getting it?” That’s a question every feed 
mill operator who uses ordinary salt should 
ask himself. For while ordinary salt may 
cost less in the beginning, it can be far more 
expensive in the long run. 

In comparison with ordinary salt, Carey 
Ev’r-Flo Salt saves money in unloading, 
handling, and storage. It takes fewer men 
less time to unload a bulk carload of Ev’r-Flo. 
It costs less to handle Ev’r-Flo. And it 
takes less space to store Ev’r-Flo — you can 
actually store up to 125 tons of Ev’r-Flo in 
the same space required by 100 tons of 
ordinary salt! 

This is because Ev’r-Flo flows more 
freely, flows faster, and packs tighter — 
without caking or lumping. 

In fact, Carey Ev’r-Flo flows free and 
easy under all conditions, because of the 


SALT COMPANY 


exclusive Carey manufacturing technique. 
Ev’r-Flo Salt repels moisture and humidity 
with amazing efficiency, keeping dry and 
grainy. This means flowability — and 
uninterrupted mixing under all climatic 
conditions. 

While salt may be only 1% of the aver- 
age mixed feed, it can be the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. Ask any operator 
who uses Carey Ev’r-Flo. He’ll tell you it is 
the most profitable salt you can buy! 

Available in bulk and in bags that fea- 
ture polyethylene-coated linings, Carey 
Ev’r-Flo Salt can be ordered on a no-risk 
basis. Buy it, try it, and if it doesn’t perform 
as suggested, your money will be refunded! 

For details on this unprecedented offer, 
see your Carey representative. Or write di- 
rectly to THE CAREY SALT COMPANY, 
Hutchinson, Kansas! 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 
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Breeder ual custom formulation service 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS for their customers with full 
Fermentation Products Flavors . . V 4 
© Enzyme Supplements ® Pet Food Fortifiers consideration given to their max- Con ention | 
Distillers and Whey Antibiotics-Vitratone Ing facilities and current } 
Solubles Crumbles prices on all ingredients. VITREN C l da ; 
VITREN gives more personalized '* equipped and qualified to a en Yr ; 
... Better Service! serve you best. You can use 7 


VITREN’s SERVICES whether 
your present volume is large or 
small. Write or telephone for 
complete information. 


VITREN CORP., P.O. BOX 191, ONTARIO, CALIF., Tel: YUkon 6-5096 


vitr 


>) + NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 
corporation 


ee + VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 
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HAMMER MILL 


Direct or Belt Drive 
4 Sizes: 30-125 HP 


heavy duty construction 
for high tonnage output 


e Rugged, welded steel construction. 
e Extra-large, extra-high feed opening. 
e Powerful six-blade fan assures 
maximum mill capacity. 
e Adjustable, long-lasting, 10-edge hammers. 
e Heavy screens (%" thick) changed quickly, 


safely...while mill is running. 
e Large diameter, alloy steel shaft. 
e Self-aligning, dustproof bearings. 
¢ Separate, motor driven fan (optional). 
e Heavy duty crusher-feeder (optional). 
e 15-second floor-above screen change 
(optional). 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 


| 872 Bailey Avenve, Buffalo 6, N. Y. | 
| Send FREE copy of Heavy Duty 
Hammer Mil! Bulletin No. 10 to: ! 
Name 
| Title | 
Company 
Address 
City Zone State 


rately from 
previously 


following week they will 

their proper slot where 

remain until the event is held. 
v 

April 21-22—Oklahoma Grain & 


May 4-6—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amarillo, 
Texas. 


March 12-18—Quad-State Grain & 
Feed Convention; Sheraton-Martin 
Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa; Sioux City 
Grain & Feed Club, Box 341. 

March 15—Commercial Egg Pro- 
duction Short Course; University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dewey McNiece, 
Extension Poultry Dept. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Portland 
Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bidg., Portland 4. 

March 16-17—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D Creek, 
Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 23—Terminal Grain Weigh- 
masters National Assn.; Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D.C.; Pres., 
A. E. Schultz, Toledo Board of Trade, 
Toledo 4, Ohio. 

March 28—Illinois Swine Day; Uni- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

April 3-4—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec. Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bidg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 5—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; David D. 
Jackson, Ext. Poultryman. 

April 6—Feeders Day; University 
of Nebraska Experiment Station, 
North Platte; James C. Adams, Supt. 

April 7—Missouri Livestock Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

April 9-138 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas; 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 13-15—Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn. Exposition and Convention; 
Riviere Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev.; sec., 
Carl E. Nall, 1304 7th St., Los An- 
geles 21, Cal. 

April 14-15—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; 
sec., R. B. Bowden, 504 Fort Worth 
Club Bldg., Fort Worth 2. 

April 17-18—Seventh Regional Area 
Convention, National Renderers 
Assn.; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; 
sec., Harold Weiss, Gulf Soap Corp., 
Arabi, Louisiana. 

April 20—Nebraska Beef Cattle 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. R. M. Koch, chairman, 
animal husbandry department. 

April 20-22— Beef Cattle Short 
Course; University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; Dr. T. J. Cunha, head, Animal 
Husbandry & Nutrition Dept. 

April 20-22—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Jack Tar 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14. 

April 21—Alabama Poultry Jubi- 
lee; Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; sec., Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn., W. L. Walsh, Box 567, 
Montgomery. 

April 22—Alabama Poultry Indus- 
try Promotion Dinner; Dinkler-Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; spon- 
sored by Alabama Poultry Industry 
Assn.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 567, 
Montgomery. 

April 24-26—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

April 27-29——-Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

April 28—Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, animal 
science department. 

May 5—Broiler Short Course and 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens; Dewey Mc- 
Niece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

May 7-10—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 


ington. 
May 14-16 — National Cottonseed 


3 
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New Listings 
For the convenience of readers who 
ie scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
ne for new listings, those added to the col. 
5 umn in the current week appear sepa- 
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‘ Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, 
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FLOOR-ABOVE SCREEN CHANGER 
. Sales Representatives and Warehousing Distributors throughout U. S. A. 


BULK FEED STATION—A new bulk feed station (above) has been installed 


for Allied Mills (Wayne Feeds) 


tons, based on 40 Ib. per cu. ft. material. 


at Nashville, 


Tenn. It has a capacity of 225 
The new station features the use of 


hopper scales with a centrally located bucket elevator. The facility may be 


increased, as future demand requires, to double present capacity. 
Tenn., manufacturer of mobile and stationary feed and grain 


Goodlettsville, 


SECO, Inc., 


equipment, installed the new station for Allied Mills. 


Products Assn.; Eden Roc Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla.; sec., John F. Molo- 
ney, 43 N. Cleveland St., Memphis 4. 

May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 1-2 — Arizona Ranch School 
and Cattle Feeders Day; University 
of Arizona, Tucson; Dr. Bruce R. 
Taylor, head, Animal Science Dept. 

June 4-6— Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis 4. 

June 8-11—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 


Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 


June 9-10—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; mgr., Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, John Haid, P.O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

June 12-13—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Concord Hotel, Lake 
Kiamesha, N.Y.; sec., Austin W. Car- 
penter, Box 66, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-16—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; sec., Rich- 
ard I. Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 15-17— Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Harrington, Del.; Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, 
Box 47, Georgetown, Del. 

June 19-21—American 
of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
ing; Continental Denver Motor 
Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 
Blvd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Association | 


June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short | 


Course, sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 
Highway and Speer Bivd., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, 


ferson City, Mo. 

dune 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 
mery, Ala.; 
567, Montgomery. 


July 14-18—Georgia Feed —- | 


FULL 

CLR cartons 
Now you can have your OWN BRAND cartons that 

sell eggs against all competition. Printed 4 colors 
from PENB Kodechrome. 2000 or more shipped pre- 
poid anywhere. FREE SAMPLE. Write to TOBIAS 

Enterprises, 326 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago I, III. 


brand namee 


Missouri | 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- | 


sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 


Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 
lanta 5. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. 

July 24-28—Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
N.C.; sec., McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 28-29—American Soybean 
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PUTS Money in the 


TO 


Grain Bank SERIES 


Mobpe ts For 


Every OPERATION 


Batcu Or 
ContTINUOUS 
FLow 


DRYING 


Aeroglide’s exclusive LSU Baffle 
System, with ‘“‘woven air”, gently 
and accurately bathes each kernel 
with drying and cooling air by 
suction. This also gives you unmatch- 


ed operating economy. 


Full, automatic safety controls and 
safe heat arrangement give you the 


lowest insurance rates in the business. 


Aeroglide’s GRAIN BANK SERIES 
driers give you bank vault protection 
against those profit robbers — 
moisture pickup, fermenting, fungi 
and insects. 

Every model features the same 
efficient principles used in the famous 
Aeroglide Commercial Driers at the 
largest elevators and terminals. 
AND WeATHERTIGHT MODELS 
Stock at Born Piants Saces-Service 
Orrices Turoucnout Grain Propucine 


AREAS 


Write Today for Bulletin L201A 


_Aeroglide 


Corporation 


Piant and Genera! Offices: 
510 Glenwood Ave. * Phone TE 2.6422, Raleigh, N. C. 


Kansas Pient: 
Aeroglide St. ot South Ave. ¢ Phone Dickens 2-1645, 
Empono, Kansos 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, lil. 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


HAUL BIGGER PAYLOADS 


with the 


BAUGHMAN SF-6 
BULK FEED BODY 


Dealers and users benefit 
from the lower cost of bulk feed 
delivery with Baughman's SF-6 
hydraulic auger feed body. You 
can increase your payloads... 
spend less for labor and han- 
dling, too .. . with these money- 
saving advantages: 


The Mode! SF-6 is available with PTO or auxil- 
jory engine hydraulic drive truck or trailer 
mounted, in lengths from 10’ to 40’. Also avail- 
able in aluminum for even greater payload 
capacity. 


@ The SF-6 is automatically self-unloading through horizontal and vertical auger discharge. Driver can 
discharge feed into bins up to 25’ from the ground, with 280° 


load and unload without help... 


delivering radius. 
@ Space-saving screw feed . 


. lightweight Baughman body... 


@ Less maintenance, because there are fewer working parts. 
@ No spillage or carry back with SF-6’s completely enclosed conveying system. 
@ Unloading auger cleans body completely, eliminating danger of contamination of fresh loads from 


old feed left in body. 


S 


—= 


Write for illustrated bulletin A-414 


304 SHIPMAN ROAD 


permit greater payloads, 


A few distributorships available 


Service and parts from 200 service branches. 


Better service through better engineering. 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 


| 
| 
i= 
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BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 
Sept. 11-13—Feed Production 


School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc., pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21—Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 


Hershey, Pa.; sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 10-1l—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 


LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 23-25— Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 


“NUTRITIONISTS 


WILL BACK 


ME 


Every 


shell in feeding-management bulletins. 


They all agree that oyster shell produces far more eggs. 
Improves eggshell quality, too. Substitutes fall flat. 
That’s why you should always specify SHELLBUILDER, 


the pure reef oyster shell. 


large feed manufacturer recommends oyster 


Properly sized. 
* Washed twice and HEAT STERILIZED. 


* Strongly and attractively packaged in 
multi-wall bags of the highest quality. 
No valves, no leakage. 


* Damage-free shipments—a new tested 
method of cooperaging cars. 


Reasonably priced — money back 
guarantee. 


DEALERS: check your profit on SHELLBUILDER. You will agree it is exceptional. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


MARINE BUILDING 


HOUSTON, TEXAS / Pure crushed reef oyster shell 


FOSFORO 


Write for information 


high-quality, economical mixing phosphorus 
SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. ILF.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec. LP.HF., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

1962 

Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 


Arthur Lueptow Joins 


Dawe’s Laboratories 


CHICAGO— Arthur J. Lueptow has 
joined Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., as 
territory manager. The announce- 
ment was made 
by Ken Simms, 
Dawe’s southeast- 
ern regional sales 
manager, to whom 
Mr. Lueptow will 
report. 

He will head- 
quarter in the 
company’s south- 
eastern office at 
Atlanta, Ga., and 
represent Dawe’s 
in a territory com- 
prised of northern Georgia, South 
Carolina and western North Carolina. 

Mr. Lueptow holds an M.S. degree 
in biochemistry from the University 
of Wisconsin. He was associated with 
Merck & Co. for the past 10 years 
in sales to the feed industry. 


PENB Appointment 


CHICAGO—Clarence M. Wilson of 
Harrisburg, Pa., has been named as- 
sistant director of finance and mem- 
bership for the Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board, Chicago, according to 
announcement by Lloyd H. Geil, gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Wilson will assist Kenneth K. 
Heideman in PENB'’s expanding fi- 
nance and membership program. 

Since 1951, he had served as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Pennsy!l- 
vania Farmers Assn. In this position 
he succeeded in enlarging the mem- 
bership from 500 to 10,000, it was 
reported. 

Prior to this, Mr. Wilson served 
nine years as director of informa- 
tion and promotion for the Iowa 
Farm Bureau. For the past 20 years 
he has worked with producers and 
processors. 


Arthur Lueptow 


DON’T Mix Without 


cK 
ECONOLASS 
(85% Feeding Cane 
Molasses Equivalent) 
From... 
CK Processing Company 


REDFIELD, IOWA 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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“Hurry it up with that fishmeal!" 


Ohio Grain, Feed 
Resolutions Told 


COLUMBUS — Persons attending 
the recent 82nd annual convention of 
the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
here passed a series of resolutions 
during the business session. 

Resolutions 

The convention passed a resolution 
to the effect that the grain and feed 
industries should be encouraged by 
government helpfulness to develop 
stronger markets overseas for the 
country’s bountiful farm commodity 
production. It also stated that other 
countries’ nutrition could be bene- 
fited as trade relations were de- 
veloped. 

It was stated that the country’s 
farm production should be viewed as 
a blessing and greatly preferred to 
famine and pestilence and support 
was voiced for continued research in 
developing new outlets for farm com- 
modities as a means for reduction and 
economical use of surplus crops. 

The association also requested that 
the Department of Agriculture be re- 
stored to the rotary fund system of 
financing to restore incentive for eco- 
nomy and efficiency, thus maintaining 
the high standards of the department. 

The resolution on the rotary fund 
said that this method of financing 
encouraged the desirable features of 
individual initiative and self reliance 
and encouraged self-regulation and 
supervision within the industry. 

It was also resolved by the associa- 
tion that the entire industry should 
continue steadfast in support of a 
competitive farm marketing economy 
and encourage the strengthening of 
the free enterprise system in the pro- 
duction and marketing of farm com- 
modities. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The appoint- 
ment of Keeter-Trimmier Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, as an exclusive FMC Bulk 
Transport Systems dealer in North 
and South Carolina has been an- 
nounced by D. R. Copple, product 
sales manager, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Riverside, Cal. 

Established in 1959, Keeter-Trim- 
mier Co., Inc., headed by Francis 
Trimmier, Jr., president and Worth 
Keeter, vice president, will handle 
sales of the complete line of FMC 
bulk truck and trailer bodies. An af- 
filiate at the same location, Keeter 
Trailer & Body Co., will provide parts 
service as well as mounting and 
maintenance facilities for all FMC 
units. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CSC Net Earnings 
Increase 70% in 1960 


NEW YORK—Increased sales of 
methanol, nitrogen, antibiotic and 
vitamin product groups were major 
contributors to Commercial Solvents 
Corp. 1960 consolidated net earnings 
which rose sharply to $1.70 per share, 
as compared with $1 per share for 
1959, it was reported by Maynard 
C. Wheeler, president, following a 
recent meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. 

The 70¢ per share improvement for 
1960 is the largest annual earnings 
increase in a decade, said Mr. Wheel- 
er. Total net earnings of $4,839,815 
are the highest since 1951, a 70¢ 
increase, compared with $2,850,740 
for 1959. 


Sales of all company divisions, ex- 
cept marginal antifreeze operations 
which were disposed of in June, 1960, 
showed an improvement of 1.5%. To- 


tal sales were $62,337,053. In 1959, 
antifreeze sales were $9,472,617, and 
all other sales were $60,908,558, stat- 
ed Mr. Wheeler. 


He reported that methylamines 
sales advanced sharply as process 
improvements yielded increased quan- 
tities of this industrial chemical. 
Agricultural chemicals sales improve- 
ment was paced by the company’s 
Hi-D solid ammonium nitrate fer- 
tilizer. The production of choline 
chloride for use in animal feeds rose 
in response to increased demand. 

During 1960, Mr. Wheeler said, the 
company doubled its dividends to 
stockholders from 25¢ to 50¢ per 
share, reduced its long term debt by 
$1,560,000 and increased its working 
capital $2,576,151 to a level of al- 
most $30,000,000. 

The CSC board of directors de- 
clared a regular dividend of 15¢ per 
share for the first quarter of 1961, 
payable on March 31 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on March 6. 
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Grocery Chain-Meat 
Production Trend Told 


OMAHA—Tony Dechant, Denver, 
Colo., told delegates to the 48th an- 
nual convention of the Nebraska 
Farmers Union here of a “growing 
trend among chain grocery stores in 
western states to move into packing 
and feedlot business.” 

“We feel this is a threat to a free, 
competitive terminal market,” said 
Mr. Dechant. 

He pointed out that “two national 
retail food chains operate both feed- 
lots and beef-packing plants in Colo- 
rado.” This allows them to “go to 
the free, competitive market and buy 
when prices are down, and to with- 
draw when prices rise. Thus, they 
contribute nothing to the firmness of 
the market,” he said. 

The National Farmers Union will 
propose federal legislation making it 
illegal for chain stores to engage 
in packing plant and feedlot opera- 
tions, it was reported. 


MR. TOM ARRENDALE—PRESIDENT 
ARRENDALE’S FEED STORE, INC., 
CLARKESVILLE, GEORGIA: 


“Fastest handling, 
least fines, 
top payloads, and 


years of field-proven 


operation... 
sold us on the spot’ 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
PURINA DEALER 
SELECTS FMC SYSTEM 
AS BEST PERFORMER, 


BEST BUY, FROM ACTUAL 
FIELD TESTS 


Attending a field demonstration of competitive bulk bodies, Arrendale 
saw the fastest pellet unloading with the least fines by FMC’s Bulk 
Transport System. He found out about FMC’s bigger payloads made 
possible by the lightweight, rugged aluminum body. And when Arrendale 
learned that original 12 year-old units were still in daily operation, that 
cinched it ~he ordered his first FMC bulk body then and there. 

Pictured above are five of the eight FMC units now being operated 
by Arrendale. These all have FMC’s exclusive standard features: paddle 
conveyor, aluminum body, sliding-gates, all-mechanical operation, wide 
sack decks, and highest legal payloads. 

Now you, too, can boost profits by using FMC’s Bulk Transport 
Systems for least ton-mile delivery costs. 


ALL of FMC’s exclusive features avail- 
able in a two compartment; 12 ft. 
body; “Freight allowed” direct to you; 
mounted on your 2-axle truck for 
legal 8-9 ton payloads . . . for only 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Putting Ideas to Work 


AND CHEMICAL 


Bulk Transport 
Systems COMPANY 


PLUS STATE & 


LOCAL TAXES 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Bulk Transport Systems Section + Riverside, California 


RIVERSIDE,CALIFORNIA 
Overseas Sales: FMC Internationa! city 
P.O. Box 1178, San Jose, 


STATE 


Cal., U.S.A. 
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By RUSSELL TOKHEIM 


Feedstuffs Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—A knowledgeable 
twist of the wrist is now being used 
by PV Tone Feed dealers to predict 
the profit (or loss)) per pig in good 
swine feeding operations. 

The tool which makes 
is a Pig Profit Planner 
Peavey Feed Mills. It 
pair of figure-covered concentric 
pieces of celluloid formed into a 6 
in. diameter calculator. Company of- 
ficials say that with correct figures 
used in its operation, the planner will 
predict for the feeder what his profit 
will be per pig whether he raises or 
buys his pigs and whether he feeds 
supplements or complete feeds. 

Peavey district managers have 
been trained in the use of the busi- 
ness management tool and are cur- 
rently training dealers in the use of 
the Pig Profit Planner. According to 
present plans, the planner will be 
strictly a dealer tool. 

At the public introduction for the 
Pig Profit Planner it was erhphasized 
that the figures used for compiling 
the planner are based on the upper 


this possible 
developed by 
consists of a 


Peavey Introduces Pig Profit Planner 


50% of feeders and assume good | 
management. The planner will not 
make a good feeder out of a bad 
feeder,” the feed company officials 
said. 

However, they say its use can “pre- 
vent loss situations which may oc- 
cur in spite of good management and 
good feeding practices.” 

In addition to saving time in fig- 
uring costs, the firm says its Pig 
Profit Planner will: 

(1) Tell feeder what he is paid for 
the labor of feeding sows. 

(2) Let feeder compare profits 
made using a complete feed or home 
grown grains and decide whether the 
difference is made up through con- 
venience to him. 

(3) Give a direct reading on extra 
profit from extra pigs weaned per 
litter. 

(4) Show how much the feeder 
can afford to pay for weaned pigs in 
his individual situation to make a | 
profit. 

(5) Replace snap judgments with 
the easy-to-read economic facts of 
hog raising. 

(6) Given a profit requirement, tell 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 
AT LOW COST! 

Yes . . . You'll increase feed 
sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 
customers by cashing in right 
now on the High Potency Vita- 
min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 


POTENCY RESULTS! 


sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, 


JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 
FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 


JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 
Amino 


Fortify your feeds. 


Fortity yc your own feeds for just a fewcents abag with 


FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! | calves. Fortified with Aureomyeis 
Rations and Supplements fortified with these to help prevent scours and other minor 


Vitamin-Mineral 
nutritional elements lacking in the arains, 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels 


conditions. 


Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 


Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 

These 
of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven. vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 
Growth and continued high production under stress 


™ JERSEELE Co. wn 


D> = | 
| 
IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 
You get the woe jimportent calf food 
factors in CAF-SU 
CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 
e Vitamin A @ Vitamin D @ Aureomycin 
CAF-SUPP 
A dependable body building food, 
simple and economical to feed... 
assures a definite return on invest- 
ment. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Packaged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF.SUPP! 


PRE-CAFSUPP = 
with SWEET Milk Solids 
THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 


digestive disturbances, 

RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Packaged in 25 ond S0-pound bags 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 

SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 


Jobber and Distributor Franchises Available 
shed {920 
POLIS. MINNESOTA 


| 


FIELD TESTING—tTrying the new Pig Profit Planner are, left to right: 
Kenneth Johnson, hog raiser near Hope, Minn.; H. G. Soeldner, Peavey dis- 
trict manager, and Ed Oldenfendt, Tone Feed Dealer at Hope. Peavey Feed 
Mills says the calculator helps the “good hog feeder to predict accurately how 
much profit he will make per pig in his specific feeding operation. The tool 
does so whether he raises or buys his pigs and whether he feeds supplements 
or complete feeds.” 


the feeder conditions under which he | Mr. Adams explains that three 
can make that profit. main variables have been built into 
(7) Aid feeder in working out prof- | the planner. They are: market price 
it necessary for him to meet his cap- | received, cost of feed grain or com- 
ital investment costs. plete feed and cost of the pig bought 
In explaining the reason for de- | as a feeder or farrowed on the farm. 


veloping the Pig Profit Planner He noted that all costs of hog 
Peavey men said that it was through | raising are included in the calcula- 
the company’s belief that “feeding | tions with the exceptions of hog 
success is a product of business man- | Shelter depreciation, which Peavey 


agement decision as well as feeding 
efficiency.” They said this is in line 
with the company operating principle 
that Peavey supplies “not only feeds 
and programs which will return max- 
imum feeding efficiency, but also 
management help to serve the same 
purpose.” 

Figures used in the calculator were 
compiled and researched by J. R. 
Adams, assistant secretary, Peavey 
Feed Mills. Working with him were: 
R. B. Zoller, director of economic 
research; Myron Carpenter, director 
of feed nutrition, and Clint Zinter, 
director, agriculture department. 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


BLATCHFORD 
CALF MEAL CO. 
WAUKEGAN, iLL. 


officials found varied greatly depend- 
ing on the type of facility used, and 
labor. 

The planner is also to be made 
available to county agents, vocational 
agriculture instructors and hog man- 
agement specialists in colleges and 
universities. 


WE 
GUARANTEE 
THAT BABY 
PIGS WILL 


EARTH 


new Eat Treatment for 
event iron De- 


*Specifide's 

suckling pigs, to 
ficiency Anemia. Offer it free choice, 
from . Pigs nuzzie it like fresh 
earth, = Iron, also Vitamins and Anti- 
pb fast, healthy start. No han- 


TO GET “EARTH IRON” 
IN STOCK FOR YOUR 
PIG RAISERS... 


____ Write—Wire—Phone 
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BO 
Plants at Ings 


America’s Fastest-Growing Farmaceuticel Mouse 
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UTAH 


(Continued from page 15) 


ruptures in turkeys. This condition 
apparently is caused by an elevated 
blood pressure. By introducing reser- 
pine in the diet, blood pressure was 
apparently held to a lower level and 
beneficial results were produced. 

He concluded that a level of 0.5-2 
ppm of reserpine in the diet protects 
against thermal stress, crowding, and 
social order adjustments. 

CALCIUM IN FEED—The prob- 
lem of increasing the effectiveness of 
chlortetracycline by reducing the cal- 
cium content of the feed was dis- 
cussed by Dr. R. C. Schock of the 
American Cyanamid Co 

In research conducted by the 
American Cyanamid Co., it was found 
that the calcium in the feed content 
could be reduced to 40% for 4-5 
days without greatly injuring the 
birds, but it should not be continued 
for a longer period than this for fear 
of upsetting the calcium balance per- 
manently in the birds. Further re- 
search with calcium sulfate and cal- 
cium carbonate showed that calcium 
sulfate was equal to calcium car- 
bonate for growth and feed utiliza- 
tion. 

The following program was recom- 
mended for growing birds. For the 
first three weeks 200 gm. of Aureo- 
mycin per ton of feed with a cal- 
cium level of 80%. For a five day 
treatment, use the same level of 
Aureomycin and reduce the calcium 
level to 40%. 

The following benefits were ob- 
served from such a treatment: 

1. Higher livability. 

2. Increased growth rate. 

3. Improved feed efficiency. 

4. Less setback from vaccination 
and other stresses. 

5. Reduction of losses from second- 
ary bacterial invaders. 

6. Prevention of coccidiosis. 

7. Prevention of losses from CRD, 
and Blue Comb. 

8. Fewer rejects at the processing 
plant. 


HOG MEAT QUALITY—R. P. 
Morris of Swift & Co. reviewed the 
problems that are facing the swine 
producer today to meet the demand 
for better quality meat cuts from 
hogs. He showed by the use of charts 
that the consumption of pork per 
capita has gradually decreased over 
the last 10-20 years. 

He further pointed out that the 
meat-type hog of today, that is pro- 
ducing the type of cuts the consumer 


| is demanding, requires less feed to | 


produce 100 lb. of gain than does the 
old “lard bucket” type, or as he 
referred to them, the “meatless won- 
ders.” 

Mr. Morris further stated that 

there are good meat-type hogs in all 
breeds of hogs at present. 
By the use of charts and slides, 
| it was clearly demonstrated that 
| there was a difference in hogs, and it 
| 


was primarily due to the breeding 


| and very little difference on the 


ration fed. 


Utah Group Elects 
Lawrence Zaugg 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Law- 
rence Zaugg of the R. J. Wright Co., 
| Ogden, was elected president of the 


Utah Feed Manufacturers & Dealers | 


its annual convention here. 
Other officers include Howard Al- 

| len, Murray, vice president; Law- 
| rence Morris, Provo, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Ray Minkler, Logan, and 
| Ralph Blackham, Moroni, directors. 


Assn. at 


Addressing the group’s 12th annual 
convention and nutrition conference 
was Prof. Leon Michaelsen, Utah 
State University extension supervisor 
of agricultural programs. He told the 

delegates, “As a_ service industry, 
your success must come from supply- 
ing a product which will help the 
| farmer reduce the cost of feed inputs 
| per unit of output of meat, milk, eggs 
| and wool.” 
| He added that the industry’s chal- 
lenge is “to compound a better feed 
which does this and then help the 
farmer to take advantage of it.” 
| Speaking on “How Can Feed Men 
Solve the Credit Problem?” the eco- 
|} nomist noted that feed dealers and 
manufacturers, in addition to select- 
| ing credit customers on the basis of 
reputation, should appraise capacity 
for repayment by g preference 
to buyers who have: Larger farm 
units, higher rates of production, low- 
er unit costs and better markets for 
their products. 


He also noted that one answer to 
feed manufacturers’ credit problems 
might be to “put more effort into 
selling and servicing cash customers 
than to taking the losses they do on 
easy credit.” 

The 1961 meeting, which was spon- 
sored by Utah State and the associa- 
tion, marked the first time the group 
has moved from a university campus 
for its annual convention. 


PLANNING SESSION—The marketing management team of the Beacon 
Milling Co., division of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., held a day-long planning 
and strategy session at Springside Inn in Auburn, N.Y., recently. Pictured at 
that meeting are the above men. From left, they are James W. Moyers, 
Broadway area manager; Baldwin C. Avery, marketing assistant; Robert E. 
Karst, New England sales manager; Milton E. Stimpson, Cayuga area sales 
manager; Julian M. Wright, sales training assistant; Robert E. Miller, director 
of marketing; Francis E. O’Connor, Long Island area manager; Alem B. 
Smith, Pennsylvania area sales manager; Hugh M. Hughes, New York area 
sales manager; Walter T. Carey, Delmarva sales manager; John P. Strabuk, 
Long Island sales manager, and Carroll J. Caffrey, advertising manager. 


LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 


sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


: PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 
| County Road B 13, Minnesota 


Grain and Jobbing Division 


Denver: P. 0. Box 6705 
Home Office: St. Joseph, Mo. 


For prompt service and favorable prices phone Dannen 
in Denver! ATlas 8-6659. 


Phone: ATias 8-6659 
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THE DRY PRODUCT ... YOU BUY WITH 
CONFIDENCE AND SELL WITH PRIDE. 


RING TOP DRESSING 


-VYLACTOS LABORATORIES 
1901 E. EUCLID DES MOINES 13, 1OWA 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
LA BU D D e DISTILLERS GRAINS 


“Man! That's what | call a real sales pitch!" 


ONTARIO 


(Continued from page 11) 


HEART 
DISEASE 


HEART FUND 


# i | HEALTH ENEMY 


or 
LOOK OUT! 


Challenges, Opportunities and Pitfalls 
Await Feed Men in the Months Ahead 


An informed outlook is the best insurance against the “look out!" 

warnings that usually come too late. That is one of the reasons for 

the 6 apn of Feedstuffs' Outlook Issue. That's the reason it 

a een necessary to reprint the Outlook features in the Dec. 31, 
issue. 


This 20-page et includes |! articles on business prospects and 
important trends in various areas of the feed industry, with em- 
phasis on marketing at a profit. Included in the report are exclusive 
articles by Robert D. Emmons of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc.; Earl P. 
Mitchell of Alabama Flour Mills; E. C. Fuller of Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 

. A. Ensminger of Albers Milling Co., and R. H. Bauman and 
J. ©. Dunbar of the agricultural economics staff at Purdue 


University. 


You'll also find that valuable information from Feedstuffs’ survey 
of feed manufacturers is presented in detail in the report. 


If you'd like to poe ar your outlook and eliminate the “look outs,” 
just fill in and mail the coupon. 


Please send me ...... copy lies) of “Feedstuffs Outlook Report 
on Important Prospects and Trends for 1961" at $1 each for which 
payment is enclosed. 


of the diets and the weight gain or 
feed efficiency resulting from their 
use. 


TURKEY STUDIES—tTurkey stud- 
ies presented by Dr. I. R. Sibbald of 
the department of nutrition, Ontario 
Agricultural College, concerned with 
calcium requirements of turkeys as 
influenced by antibiotics and reser- 
pine and the effect of reserpine on 
growth, feed efficiency and the inci- 
dence of ruptured aortas were very 
well received. 

Experiments were designed to de- 
termine the influence of antibiotics 
on the calcium requirement of large 
white turkeys during the starting 
period. In the first experiment the 
12 diet treatments constituted a fac- 
torial arrangement with three levels 
of dietary calcium (1.0, 15 and 
2.0%) and four antibiotic treatments 
(no antibiotic, 200 ppm. of chlorte- 
tracycline (CTC), 200 ppm. of oxy- 
tetracycline (OTC) and 100 ppm. of 
procaine penicillin G). The birds used 
in this trial were large whites of 
mixed sexes. The second experiment 
was designed to further study the 
possible sparing effect of CTC on the 
calcium requirement of turkeys and 
to obtain information on the effect 
of reserpine on growth, feed efficien- 
cy and the incidence of mortality 
from ruptured aortas. Large white 
males were used in this trial in which 
the 12 diet treatments constituted a 
factorial design with two levels of 
calcium (0.95 and 1.44%), two levels 
of CTC (nil and 25 ppm.) and three 
levels of reserpine (0, 0.2 and 03 
ppm.). For experiment 3 of this se- 
ries the same birds which were used 
in experiment 1 were re-randomized 
at the end of eight weeks and carried 
through 24 weeks of age using a 
randomized block design with four 
diet treatments in a factorial design- 
type trial with two levels of calcium 
(0.8 and 1.6%) and two levels of 
reserpine (nil and 0.25 ppm.). 


The results of these experiments 
indicate that the calcium require- 
ment of large white turkeys for op- 
timum growth, feed efficiency and 
bone ash during the first eight weeks 
is no greater than 1.0%. The lowest 
levels of calcium used in these ex- 
periments during the starting period 
(L0 and 0.95%) were too high to 
determine the possible sparing effect 
of antibiotics on the calcium require- 
ments. There were no significant dif- 
ferences in weight gains or feed effi- 


ciencies at 16 or 24 weeks of age at- 
tributable to differences in dietary 
calcium during the starting period. 
A level of 16% calcium gave some- 
what (but not significantly) better 
weight gains than a level of 0.8% cal- 
cium while the lower level of calcium 
gave significantly better feed efficien- 
cy than the higher level. 

Reserpine at levels of 0.2 and 0.3 
ppm. of feed caused a highly signifi- 
cant depression in weight and feed 
efficiency at eight weeks of age. Re- 


Planning anew 
mill or elevator? 


KELLY oupL EY. 


can help you. 


Maybe you've been thinking about a new 
mill—a new addition—or a 

Then again, maybe you've 

dering how you can get Mi 


There’ will be NO obligat 
pressure salesmanship, 


ness that way 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
| We would like to talk to you about plan- 
ning. We're interested in 


ne , SELLIN' SAM By Jim Zilverberg 
| 
| 
| 
ts 
| 
| 
| | 
m toyouaboutit, 
| stow» tow gon 
machinery and good planning can do 
wonders for their-capacity, their effi- 
ciency, and theif profits ~ at COMMON 
| do busi 
| 
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Exclusive Critic Dealer Says: 


“Our feed business is up 400% 


since we switched 


to CRITIC three years ago.” 


@ Bulk handling of concentrates (one half of the concentrates and supplements 
shipped to Ashkum from The Beardstown Mills is in bulk.) 


@ A good workable program of formulas for use by the local mixer in utilizing local 
grains. 


@ The top-notch quality of Critic which has resulted in a host of satisfied feeders. 


@ The lower cost per pound of gains achieved by feeders because of the feed 
quality and realistic pricing of Critic Concentrates and Supplements. 


@ Competent help and advice to both dealer and feeder furnished by Critic Feeds 
personnel. 


LOCAL FEED MIXERS CAN NOW BE MORE COMPETITIVE 


Mr. Hubert is another of the Critic dealers who is working toward the greater use of 
Critic-Base Mixes. Shortage of storage space for both raw materials and finished ra- 
tions is presently a limiting factor in greater utilization of Critic-Base Mixes at Ashkum. 
Mr. Hubert is well aware of the additional competitive advantage his firm will have 
when they can use Critic-Base Mixes to a greater extent. 


You can be more competitive with Critic! Learn how by calling collect (no obliga- 
tion) to The Beardstown Mills Co., Beardstown, Illinois. The Critic Feeds division will 
arrange to show you how you can use this new program to make up-to-date complete 
rations from grains and ingredients readily available in your locality, thus saving freight 
and handling cost. The quality-controlled feature of Critic-Base Mixes will assure your 
customers of top-notch rations. The custom built, easy-to-follow formula charts made espe- 
cially for you will assure you of a trouble-free mixing operation. 


for the Greatest Grow on earth 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS COMPANY 


BEARDS TOWN iLLINOTS 


LELAND HUBERT, manager of Ashkum's Farmer's Elevator Co., Ashkum, Illinois, gives much of the credit for the increase bs 
to these things in the Critic Feeds program for increasing feed dealers’ profits: ss 
EES 
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Classified advertisements 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 25¢ per word; mi 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 


classified ad .. 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


charge 
20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
each word, abbrevi- 

ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SALES MANAGER FOR PROGRESSIVE 


firm specializing in vitamins for feed 


ndustry Must have good writing ability, 
knowledge of feed fleld, especially poultry, 
some technical background in chemistry 
or nutrition, must be willing to travel 
extensively and relocate in New York 
City area. Send in confidence complete 
data and salary requirement. Address Ad 
No. 6670, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALESMAN — LEADING FEMALE LINE 
breeder has opening for experienced man 
with proven sales ability and good know!l- 
edge of poultry industry. Address Ad No 
6681, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


ROBBINS INCUBATOR OPERATOR — 
Chick hatchery requires man with thor- 
eugh knowledge of Robbins incubators. 
Immediate opening. Replies confidential. 
Address Ad No. 6682, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 49, Minn. 


FARM MANAGER — LARGE POULTRY 


farm nee man with breeder flock ex- 
perience. Give full particulars first letter. 
Confidential. Address Ad No. 6711, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


GRAIN MERCHANDISER 
WANTED 


Topflight Grain Merchandiser as assistant 
to manager of well established grain opera- 
tion. Excellent opportunity for right man 
In replying, please give details as to ex- 
perience, references, and recent photo. 
Information furnished treated strictly con- 
fidential 


Address Ad Mo. 
Minneapolis 40, 


6714, Feedstuffs 
Minn. 


| 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 


ery, P.O. Box 574. Jefferson City. Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40. Minn 


FOR SALE — ONE COMPLETE KILDO 
unit 18 burner with motor and panel for 
analysis use, $500. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, 
Inc., Napoleon, Ohio. 


MASTER 30 H.P. CALIFORNIA PELLET 


mill, complete package; mixer, legs, bins, 
cooler, crumblizer, shaker, etc. Priced to 
sell. Farmers Co-operative Co., Dike, lowa. 
FOR SALE — WHIZZER BAGGING CON- 
veyors, Richardson scales, Union Special, 


heads, one to seven 
ton square bins, welded spouting and el- 
bows. Winborn’s Mill Equipment Service, 
Williamsburg, Iowa. 


Fischbein sewing 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Seales, bag closing machines and other 
mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
q Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


7% H.P. MOTOR, TEFC 1,200 OR 1,800 
R.P.M., 3-phase, 440-volt with reduced 
voltage starter. Write or call Supersweet 
Feeds, 1200 Investors Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Phone: FEderal 9-8444 


WANTED—A USED SALT OR MINERAL 


block press in good condition. Prefer 
press capable of producing 30 to 50 Ib. 
blocks. Address Ad No. 6706, Feedstuffs, 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PRODUCTION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Our rapidly expanding company offers a 
good future to a man with extensive ex- 
perience in formula feed production. Posi- 
tion involves complete responsibility for 
manufacturing operations, ingredient inven- 
tories, personnel, maintenance of plant fa- 
cilities and trucks. Midwest location. Good 
fringe benefits. Write G. O. Sandbaken 


SUPERSWEET FEEDS 
Division of International Milling Co. 
1200 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


for a college man between 27 and 40 who 
has agricultural background and a success- 
ful sales record in feed additive or related 
field. If you seek a selling career, no ceiling 
on earnings, security, hospitalization, life 
insurance, retirement plan and want to 
work for a sound, expanding company that 
has an outstanding reputation both at 
home and abroad, write to 


Ad No. 6713, Feedstufts 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


| 
| 
| 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE — ELEVATOR AND FEED 
business. Custom grinding and mixing, 
supplies fertilizer and coal. 
siding Eastern Ohio. Address 
6707, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT — AGE 
37; 15 years’ supervisory experience in 
feeds, fertilizers and by-products. 
Well versed in cost, control and 
mechanical problems relocate. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6690, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


animal 

quality 
will 
Feedstuffs, 


FAMILY MAN, 2 DAUGHTERS, WOULD 
like to relocate. I am experienced in for- 
mulating liquid mixed fertilizers to meet 


required soil specifications and atmos- 
pheric temperature conditions. I'm also 
experienced in sales and setting up deal- 
ers Address Ad No. 6703, Feedstuffs, 


Minneapolis 40, Minn 


NUTRITIONIST OR DIRECTOR OF NU- 


trition—experienced in feed formulation, 
research, product development, technical 
service, education programs, and quality 
control. Am aggressive, sales minded, 
good public speaker, and have pleasing 
personality. Have M.S. degree in nutri- 
tion Address Ad No. 6709, Feedstuffs, 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE COMMERCIAL 


feeds. Sales promotion, dealers, feeders, 
integration, finance end product sales, 
service work with drugs, bulk feed in- 


troduction, specialty work with salesmen, 
organization plans that work. Salary com- 
Address Ad No. 6715, Feed- 
Minn, 


mission basis 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


POplar 3-3505 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. lowa Portable Mill Co., Oclwein, 
Iowa. 

UPRIGHT PELLET MILL, CALI- 
fornia, Sprout-Waldron or Wenger. For- 
rest D. Larson & Assoc., 2300 E. 2nd St., 
Vancouver, Wash. 

WE OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE SAL E— 
One model No. F28-M direct drive W-W 
hammermill equipped, permanent magnet 
feed table, mounting base, $1,100, crated. 
75 H.P. G.E. Westinghouse motor, used 


on above. Will sell together or sepa- 
rately. FL speed 3,560, 220/440, $700, 
crated. Both bought new early ‘57. Both 
used less than six months. Prices f.o.b. 
here. Valley Feed & Supply, Spring Val- 
ley, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milis. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Rox 574. Jefferson City. Mo. 


6x60 SPROUT-WALDRON CRUMBLE ROLL 
with TEFC motor and drive; No. 7 snap- 
py shaker with motor and Barbeau drive; 
30 H.P. California master model pellet 
mill with cooler and TEFC motors; 5W26 
Jay Bee hammermill, direct connected 
to 150 H.P. TEFC motor with starter; 
two-ton horizontal mixer with 30 H.P. 

motor and Falk reducer drive; 

Slider belt conveyor with motor 
and drive; 48x84 Davis scalping shoe; 
15.5 Kelly Duplex corn cracker with grad- 
er and power; 2” Roper molasses pump 
and power; G38 molasses feed sacking 
scale, rebuilt. Many other items. General 
Mill Equipment Co., 2021 Pennsylvania, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer mills. Champion Portabie Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 
Specializing in repairing and overhauling 
Fischbeins, Union Special and Minneapolis 
machines. Complete line of machines, con- 
veyors, parts, thread and oil for sale. 
All repairs guaranteed. 

PArkview 2-4087 


ROBERT E. MAYSE CO. 
620 W. Victoria Ave., Montebel 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS 


i—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryer. 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 

8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers interpiane grinders. 
2—French oil screw extraction presses. 
8—Forster hammermills, 75 and 100 H.P. 
2—Bonnet 7'x60' rotary dryers, %'' shell. 
6—Davenport No. 2 A Dewatering presses. 
Also—Screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 


lo, Cal. 


pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering 
screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural 
steel, etc. 


Perry Equipment 


Corp. 


1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


serpine at a level of 0.25 ppm. fed 
from 8-24 weeks of age resulted in 
significant decreases in weight gain 
and feed efficiency amounting to 3.6 
and 2.8%, respectively. On the other 
hand, reserpine was highly effective 
in preventing ruptured aortas and 
may be an economically sound addi- 
tive on a continuous basis during part 
of the growing period for strains sus- 
ceptible to this disorder. 


METABOLIZABLE ENERGY—Dr. 
Sibbald continued with a further re- 
port on the M.E. studies. In the first 
experiment it was noted that the in- 
clusion of more than 6% of cellulose 
in a diet depressed weight gain but 
that up to 12% kaolin might be in- 
cluded with impunity. It was also of 
interest to note that birds receiving 
kaolin-diluted diets invariably made 
greater weight gains than did the 
birds receiving cellulose. 


Feed consumed data indicate that 
birds receiving diluted diets attempt- 
ed to compensate for reduced nutri- 
ent concentration; however, when the 
diets contained more than 6% of cel- 
lulose or 12% kaolin the birds were 
unable to maintain their nutrient in- 
take at the level of the controls. It 
was also of interest to note that the 
volume of feed consumed was direct- 
ly correlated with the average weight 
of the chicks and by analyzing the 
data it was shown that birds of a 
certain weight can consume only a 
certain volume of feed; hence the 
concentration of nutrients in a chick 
formula is extremely important. 

It was also noted there was a clos- 
er relationship between the weight 
gain of the chicks and nutrients per 
unit volume of feed than between 
weight gains and nutrients per unit 
weight of feed. 


Another experiment was designed 
to study the M.E. values of fats and 
weight gains of chicks with an at- 
tempt to relate them to the calorie: 
protein ratios of the diets. 

It was noticed from data collected 
that both the weight gain and feed 
efficiency of the chicks varied in a 
curvilinear manner as the C/P ratio 
of the diet changed. By analysis it 
was determined that a maximum 
weight gain of 162 gm. per chick oc- 
curred at a C/P ratio of 57.6; the 
minimum quantity of feed required 
to produce a 1 gm. gain was found 
to be 1.78 gm. at a C/P ratio of 57.5. 

It was further indicated that both 
energy concentration and chick 
weight have a considerable influence 
on feed efficiency. 

Dr. Sibbald concluded by stating 
that nutrient density is a very im- 
portant factor in poultry rations and 


that volume rather than weight is 
the factor that limits feed intake in 
low energy diets. He also indicated 
that we must learn a good deal more 
about C/P ratios and he stressed 
that the C/P ratio that allows max- 
imum weight gain may not be that 
which gives the best feed efficiency. 


ANTIBIOTIC POTENTIATION — 
The final paper of the Poultry In- 
dustry School concerned antibiotic 
potentiation in fowl. P. G. Luthardt 
of Germany reported on work he has 
conducted in conjunction with Drs. 
Anderson and Slinger of Ontario Ag- 
ricultural College. 

Mr. Luthardt said that reduction 
of calcium in the diet of turkey 
poults from 2 to 1% increased blood 
serum levels of Aureomycin and 
Terramycin two fold. Diets reduced 
in calcium from 1.44 to 0.95% in- 
creased blood serum levels of Aureo- 
mycin in poults somewhat less than 
two fold. In chicks, reduction of cal- 
cium in the diet from 3 to 1% in- 
creased the level of Aureomycin in 
serum more than three fold. 

Pantothenic acid levels of 5.1, 19.0 
and 38.9 mg./lb. in turkey poults and 
of 5.6, 6.8, 14.8 and 28.8 mg./lib. in 
chicks did not affect the Aureomycin 
levels in the serum, he said. 

Mr. Luthardt commented that Ser- 
pasil did not affect the Aureomycin 
levels in the serum. 

Application of low calcium feed 
containing 1,000 ppm. Aureomycin as 
20% of the daily feed intake to lay- 
ing hens under field conditions re- 
sulted in increased egg production ac- 
companied by high antibiotic levels 
in the serum. 

Application of low calcium feed 
containing 1,000 ppm. Aureomycin as 
20% of the daily feed intake to caged 
layers resulted in antibiotic serum 
levels reaching a peak four hours af- 
ter treatment. Levels were not de- 
tectable two days following the last 
day of the treatment period, said 
Mr. Luthardt. 


HATCHERY CHANGES—Prof. J. 
H. Pettit, department of poultry sci- 
ence, was the meeting kick-off speak- 
er discussing “The Changing Hatch- 
ery Scene.” He stressed that this seg- 
ment of the industry, like many oth- 
ers, is becoming more and more spe- 
cialized. Fewer hatcheries, while 
maintaining the same total hatching 
capacity, are producing more chicks 
and poults than ever before. This 
has been accomplished by hatching 
over an extended period that often 
includes every month of the year. 


HATCHERY SANITATION—Prof. 
M. L. Wright, department of micro- 
biology, spoke on the subject of 
hatchery sanitation, relating this 
topic not only to the care and han- 
dling of hatching eggs but also to 
hatchery layout and management as 
well. 

He reported that studies conducted 
through the department of microbi- 
ology in conjunction with the Canada 
Department of Agriculture indicated 
that a great percentage of Ontario 
poultry hatcheries are operating at 
what is considered to be a marginal 
or low state of sanitation. This could 
be traced not only to poor sanitation 
at hatchery level but to methods of 
supply flock management and egg 
washing on the farm. He specified 
that any sanitation program con- 
templated by a large hatchery should 
include the handling of eggs at the 
producer level. 


HATCHING TRENDS—Closely as- 
sociated with Prof. Wright’s talk was 
that presented by R. K. Bailey, Buck- 
eye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Mr. Bailey stated that in his opinion 
the trend in hatching is to six times 
per week hatching and with this in 
mind hatchery layout and planning 
is most important. It was stated that 
this was practical from the stand- 
point of service equipment. On twice 
a week hatching delivery trucks, 
washing facilities, egg traying equip- 
ment, box making machinery, etc., 
stand idle a good part of the time. 
If a hatchery follows the trend to 
expand and remains on a twice a 
week schedule all the mentioned facil- 
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BREAK GROUND—Ofiicials of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass., 
broke ground recently at Steep Falls, Maine, for construction of a new buik 
feed station and warehouse. Pictured at the ground-breaking ceremonies with 


Granville M. Bond, company president, are left to right: Cecil 
Wirthmore 
selectman, Town of Sandwich; Linwood Hoyt, 
Steep Falls; Mr. Granville, with shovel in hand; 


contractor; Thomas C. Sweetser, 


A. Polky, 
area manager; David Drew, 
manager, Wirthmore Stores, 
Selectmen Peverly Pendexter 


and Richard Richardson, and John E. Sawyer, vice president, Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc. 
ities must be increased. If, on the | crosses. He stated the former sys- 


other hand, the hatchery expands its 
operation in such a manner 
hatch more days in the week, then 
more economical use of these facili- 
ties can be made without necessitat- 
ing additional purchases 

Thus in planning a hatchery opera- 
tion it wise to allow for future 
possible expansion of the setting and 
hatching areas, making such expan- 
sion accessible to the present service 


as to 


1S 


rooms where clean-up boxing and 
shipping, box making, etc., are car- 
ried out. The building should be 
planned so that any one wing could 
be completely shut down, if condi- 
tions warranted this, and not inter- 


fere with the operation of the other 
wing or wings. 

POULTRY BREEDING—Dr. F. N 
Jerome, poultry geneticist, Ontario 
Agricultural College, closed the first 
day with a discussion on “Recent 
Techniques in Poultry Breeding.” He 
compared the rather costly system 
of producing laying stock from cross- 
ing inbred lines to produce incross- 
breds with the system of crossing 
non-inbred strains of pure stock to 


get what is known as the strain 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the coarsest to the 
inest — for all feed applica- 
tions—roughage, pellets and as 
a carrier for molasses and feed 
additives. Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, IIlinois 


SCREENS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


HEAT-TREATED MMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


EAGLE NEST CHICKS 
WHOLESALE TO 
HATCHERIES AND DEALERS 


Rapp Line Cross, Top Strain Cross, True 
lines No. 365, controlled Breed Cross No. 
671, all Strain Cross Leghorns, also Straight 
Leghorns. Ames in-Cross B-50R, Columbian 
X Silver Hamp Cross, Golden Cross, New 
Hampshires, Park's Strain Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks. Send for literature and whole- 
sale prices on your letterhead. Year around 
service. Phone AX 4-2442. 


Eagle Nest Hatchery, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


because the inbreed- 
so wasteful of 


tem was costly 
ing process was 
and so expensive to carry out. Thus 
this system could only be followed 
by firms having great financial 
serves of capital. The other system 
can be tried by any small breeders 
whose stock is only mildly inbred and 
wish to test the offspring pro- 
duced 


stock 


re- 


who 


To aid this latter program the fed- 


eral government imported, particu- 
larly from the U.S., strains known 
to have go 1d combining ibility These 
are maintained at provincial insti- 
tutions across the country and are 


available to breeders wishing to cross 


these strains with their own or to 
try out crosses of one “germ plasm 
strain” with another 

In strain crossing the first objec- 
tive is to try to find two strains 
which combine well. This is not as 
easy as it sounds and entails a great 
amount of bookkeeping with results 
that are not always favorable. In one 
experiment at Ontario Agricultural 
College, of three strains tested, two 
were a great disappointment, the 


other when mated to a fourth strain 
produced more satisfactory results 

Presently, a new technique is de- 
veloping in selection, the identifying 


of blood type genes which can be 
identified by certain biological re- 
agents. Simply explained it works as 
follows. If it is found that one off- 


spring from strain crossing produces 
better than others the blood is typed 
and parent stock searched for 
which will produce progeny of only 
this blood type. Then all cross-strain 


is 


offspring produced should contain 
only the blood types desired. 
CONTROLLED LIGHTING — In 


discussing controlled lighting, a topic 


of general current interest to poul- 
trymen, Prof. J. P. Walker reported 
on an experiment presently being 


conducted in the windowless research 
house. There are six light treatments 
under test on each of two types of 
poultry (meat and egg strains), with 
each treatment being replicated, thus 
there are 24 pens on test. After eight 
months in production there is very 
little difference in light treatments 
shown. Only a slight difference in age 
at first egg was noticed with no spe- 
cific pattern between light treat- 
ments appearing to have any effect 
on mortality, hatchability and egg 
size. The experiment is continuing. 


VENTILATION — The ever pres- 
ent problem of ventilation was dis- 
cussed by Ross Milne of the Agricul- 
tural Engineering Extension Service. 
In a climate such as is common to 


Southern Ontario where weather 
temperatures may vary from sub- 
zero to 95° in any one year and 


where, tempered by the proximity of 
the Great Lakes, a relative humidity 
of 80 to 90% is usual for winter 


months, ventilation is a necessity 


For a good portion of the production 
period outside air } t be eated De 
fo it can pick up additional ols- 
ture. In hen houses the on source 
of heat is that giv ff t tl h 
thus unless the building is » con 
structed to retain tl DOQ) nea 
only very limited ventilatio nb 
ir <i on. It is Mr Milne opinion 
that insulation is the chief factor 
rile ng ventilation 1d state 
mpo Die to fully vel 
tilate an uninsulated or poorly insu- 

ted building If in on is pool 
the dd'tion of fans fol entilation 
may be a costly mistake. I build- 
ing is poorly constru 1 insulation- 
wise the producer may end up con- 
tinually paying in lost profits for the 
whole life of the buildiz 

In selecting fans for poultry houses 
whether of propellor o1 entrilugal 
ty] two factors should be remem- 

ed: (1) All fans should be pur- 
chased on a cubic feet per minute 
(c.f.m.) basis and (2) all c.f.m. rat- 
ings should be on a ! n. static 
pressure. This makes an allowanc 
for fans workin against shutter 
wind or even a slight vacuum in the 


building. In attempting to 


fan capacity needed in any 
ing a very general rule of th 
stated Mr. Milne would be to allow 
1 ef.m. per pound of bird weight 
This statement is made as a guide 
rather than a recommendation 

It would seem wise to have fans 
run at two levels of eI ition. If 
fans are thermostat controlled 
they will not run continuously in cold 
weather even though | produce 
moisture continuously. There is an 
indication that more t 
conditions may be ret 
fan capable of exhausting 
of the air is allowed t 
ously while a larger fan 
exhaust 65 to 75% of 1 
nostatically controlled 


HEALTH—Shifting to 
Dr. J. E. Lanca 


POULTRY 
health 


poultry 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
discussed “Some Recent De velop- 
ments in the Control of Poultry Dis- 

es in Canada.” Hatchery sanita- 
tion is receiving considerabie atten- 
tion across the dominion with fluff 
and dust sample testing now being 
carried out in many provinces 

Drs. Connell and Ferguson of the 
poultry pathology laboratory, On- 
tario Veterinary College, outlined 
some of the diseases that most com- 
monly appeared in their lab. Infec- 
tious laryngotracheitis and the avian 
leukosis complex were discussed and 
it was stated that there is no spe- 
cific treatment for these diseases; 
however, in the case of laryngotra 
cheitis if the infection is localized 
vaccination of susceptible stock, if 


properly done, is effective 
A warning that vibrionic hepatitis 
seemed to be becoming promi- 


nent was given by Dr This 


more 


Connell 


disease occurs most commonly in 
young pullet flocks just coming into 
full lay and is indicated by a notice- 


able slump in egg production (or very 


poor production), a high number of 


cull birds, pale and shrivelled combs 
and possibly some loss of flesh. A 
definite diagnosis can only be made 
by isolation of the causative organ- 


ism and histopathological examina- 
tion 

Dr. Ferguson warned that during 
the past summer fowl cholera seemed 
to be on the increase in Ontario. He 
cautioned about confusing this dis- 
ease with erysipelas the treat- 
ments are quite different. Coccidiosis 
and bluecomb in turkeys also were 


high enough in incidence to warrant 
comment. 


M. E. Ocker Retires 


ST. LOUIS—M. E. Ocker, man- 
ager of the Wichita plant and sales 
division of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. since 
1928, has retired from the company 


He has been with Bemis for more 
than 50 years 
Mr. Ocker will be succeeded at 


Wichita by George W. Finlay. 
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Two Speakers Added 


To California Program 


SAN FRANCISCO — Two top au- 


thorities have been named as speak- 
the new “executive look” con- 
vention of the 

California Hay, 


Grain & Feed 

Dealers Assn. in 

San Francisco, 

April 20-22. 

Winslow W. 
wall Hall, Pacific Mo- 
lasses Co., general 

convention chair- 


man, has an- 


nounced that Al- 
Allen Baker 


len Baker, super- 
visor of grain and 


chemical division, Department of 
Agriculture, State of Washington, 
ind Harvey Oren Banks, formerly 


California’s director of water re- 
have been added to the list 
of speakers for the new type, “busi- 
first” convention. 


sources 


ness 

Mr. Hall, along with the nine other 
convention chairmen, has_ discard- 
ed the old established recreational 
format of the convention, turning it 
a business meeting designed to 
ippeal to feed company executives of 
all levels. 

Mr. Baker, who has figured promi- 
nently in feed industry developments 

the Pacific Northwest, and has re- 
cently established himself as a na- 
tionally-known feed control official, 
will discuss a subject of high current 
interest: “Why are more and more 
resorting to on-the-farm 


nto 


feeders 
mills?” 

The relationship between Califor- 
agriculture and the state’s con- 
roversial billion dollar water bill 
will be explained in Mr. Banks’ ad- 


Other Speakers 

announced earlier are 
Wayne D. Nusbaum, treasurer of the 
Ralston Purina Co., who will discuss 
financing in the feed industry, and 
John Hoefer, Hoefer, Dietrich & 
Brown, Inc., who will cover advertis- 
ing as a tool for developing the busi- 
ness of the average feed manufactur- 

The convention committee has em- 
phasized that although business will 
dominate the meeting, there will ac- 
tually be more social and recreation- 
al activities than before for those 
who wish to participate in them. 
However, the first day will be all 


dusiness 


Speakers 


All delegates are advised to arrive 
and register the evening of April 19 
because business sessions are to start 
early the first day. 

The convention is being held for 
the first time at San Francisco’s new 
$12 million Jack Tar Hotel which has 
many features especially designed for 
business conventions. 


46 Attend Training 
School at Kent Feeds 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—A three-day 
training school held recently at the 
home office of Kent Feeds in Musca- 
tine drew 45 dealers from Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

The training school, conducted by 
the educational and scientific staff of 
Kent Feeds, was on management and 
nutrition. The session was one of a 
series that Kent holds for its dealers 
throughout the year to keep them 
advised on nutritional advances, 
changes in feeding practices and pro- 
grams, it was reported. 


ELEVATOR MANAGER DIES 
KAHLOTUS, WASH. — Retired 


manager of the Kahlotus Cooperative 
Elevator Co. here, John M. Robbins, 
died recently. He settled in the area 
47 years ago and started out with 
the elevator company as a laborer 
after running his own farm on rent- 
ed land in Sand Hills. 


— 
IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


¥ 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Oovers , feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, ete. Includes report 
ef hundreds t by Dr. 
Harry Hardenbreoks, Jr., assistant professor veterinary 

Medicine, University of [llimois. G41 pages 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


SWINE FEEDING NUTRITION (1957) 
By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A now test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their ty 
and workers in veterinary pharmaceuticals. Dr. 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 
guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


staffs, trace elements, growth stimulants and jenls of te 
600 pages, banding *9.00 
studemte bielegy, etc. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, eleth binding e 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


effective accounting system, 

operation of custom services. £60 pages $7, 
OF 


Orper From 


MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 


(1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 


This revised fifth edition of a book with « 35-year 
organisation and 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 

By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on — beipe 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition 
By Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on tarkey and by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research 5 Mdé., and J. Holmes Head 
of the t, Purdue University. Covers breeding, 

prevention and centrel. pages, 124 illustrations ............... .00 


THE HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 
By Ross M. Sherwood 
A text for feed mixers with special reference te 


the nutritional 
A practical handbook for practical men. $3.25 
ANIMAL SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 
book ‘eryone terested vestock production. 


THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


By Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 
A thorough and practical jon of all phases estock marketing prac- 
tices, from the selection of marketable stock to the ation 
merchandising of meat and its products ......... $7.00 
CATTLE SCIENCE 

By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 


LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK 
OWNER By H. W. Hannah and Donald F. Storm 


An authoritative guide to the laws aff veterinarians and livesteck owners 
which can not only save you money in its but help you $ 
in everyday operations to be legally right in what you do ............ 6.00 


VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 


By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 
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CONCENTRATE 


(Continued from page 1) 


representatives of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Assn.— 
and FDA officials was held this week 
in Washington to discuss FDA pol- 
icies regarding concentrates. 


Industry Statement 

As explained by AFMA officials, 
the industry group presented a state- 
ment concerning the economic rea- 
sons concentrates will be properly 
mixed and the capabilities of equip- 
ment used to do this mixing. In addi- 
tion, technical information on am- 
prolium and zoalene was presented by 
representatives of Merck & Co. and 
the Dow Chemical Co. At the mo- 
ment, as noted previously, only con- 
centrates containing new drugs hav- 
ing food additive clearance are in- 
volved (Feedstuffs, Feb. 4). Since 
amprolium and zoalene are the two 
specific drugs involved at this time 
and are cleared as food additives, the 
industry group decided to limit cur- 
rent discussion to these two products. 

Additional information asked by 
FDA will be provided next week by 
Merck and Dow. Also, representative 


applications for concentrates contain- | 


ing amprolium and zoalene will be 
submitted to FDA for its considera- 
tion. A decision on these may be 
forthcoming within two or three 
weeks, AF'MA officials said. 

If these typical applications 
cleared, they would set a precedent 


are | 


by which other concentrates contain- | 


ing these drugs will be judged. Then, 
for other drugs, additional action 
presumably would be taken so that 
concentrates containing 
also could be cleared 


the drugs | 
and clearance | 


at the local mill level would not be | 


necessary. 


AFMA said that in view of the ur- | 
gency of the problem and the need 


for early clarification, an early de- 


cision is expected from FDA regard- | 


ing FDA clearance for producers of 
complete feeds where concentrates 
containing amprolium or zoalene are 
used. This decision will make it clear 
as to what is expected of both the 
concentrate manufacturer and a local 
mixer or farmer using such a con- 
centrate. 


Stand a Chance 


If the drug levels found in concen- | 


trates will not conceivably result in 
harmful effects or residues, AFMA 
said, it would appear these concen- 
rates stand a chance of being cleared 
without the necessity of the concen- 
trate user’s obtaining clearance. 

Meanwhile, AFMA said, it is up to 
each individual concentrate manu- 
facturer to decide his own course of 
action. The association believes it 
might be reasonable for a concentrate 
manufacturer to delay any final ac- 
tion until a clear-cut decision is avail- 
able. 

FDA is expected to approve or re- 
ject or suggest changes in the repre- 
sentative concentrate applications 
which will be submitted. When this 
action is made known, the industry 
will know how it stands. 

The economic and other informa- 
tion submitted this week by the 
liaison committee applies to all con- 
centrates and the mixing of them 
with grain and/or some protein in 
the final feed. This information would 
apply to concentrates containing 
drugs other than those involved in 
the specific cases now being consid- 
ered. If the current representative 
applications are cleared, presumably 
technical and other information re- 
lating to other drugs could be sub- 
mitted so that concentrates contain- 
ing these drugs also could be cleared 
without the need for clearance at the 
local mill level. 

It may be noted that FDA cur- 
rently is clearing new uses of new 
drug products only if they also have 
food additive clearance. There are 
several drugs in addition to the two 
coccidiostats mentioned above which 


come into this category, AFMA point- 
ed out. 

The industry group this week pre- 
sented FDA with an extensive state- 
ment on the use of medicated poul- 
try feed concentrates as a base for 
producing complete feeds. It followed 
up a proviso statement on the in- 
dustry position on the concentrate 
problem. 

Ex ic Re Cited 

This week’s statement included 
economic reasons why custom mixers 
or feeders will mix and use poultry 
feed concentrates in accordance with 
directions. For one thing, it was 
noted that in the extremely competi- 
tive situation which exists, local 
mixers and feeders must strive for 
top performance in the_ produc- 
tion of complete feeds from concen- 
trates. Evidence of the adequacy of 
mixing equipment used by local mix- 
ers and feeders in producing complete 
feeds in which concentrates consti- 
tute a significant part of the mix also 
was presented. 

The committee said: “In view of 
the economic and performance con- 
trols to which each concentrate user 
is currently subjected, it remains the 
recommendation of the feed industry 
liaison committee that where medi- 
cated concentrates are used as the 
basis for producing finished feeds, the 
local mixer or feeder should be 
exempt from filing for FDA approval 
to use such concentrates.” 

The AFMA noted that FDA is 
concerned not only that concentrates 
may be misused but that local mixers 
or farmers may add additional drug 
mixtures at the time of mixing that 
would create hazards. It is FDA’s 
feeling that some control is necessary 
to minimize such hazards and prevent 
use of combinations and levels not 
approved. 

However, the industry group pre- 
viously had outlined its position that 
use of drug mixtures or premixes 
falls into a different category from 
use of conventional concentrates as 
a source of medication in feeds. 

The industry spokesmen have said 
that ali feed producers directly in- 
corporating a drug mixture or pre- 
mix into a concentrate or finished 
feed should be subject to new drug 
applications or the equivalent, but 
they maintain that feed producers 
using only concentrates should not 
be required to file applications. 


PROSPECTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


bulk handling of feed, the trend to- 
ward fewer feed formulations, more 
pick-up and delivery service on home- 
grown grains, increase in amount of 
dairy feed being pelleted, farmer in- 
sistence on more credit from dealers 
and manufacturers, and adaptation 
of dealer services to changed meth- 
ods of feed distribution. 


Fewer and Larger 

Dr. Cunningham predicted that 
“there will undoubtedly be fewer and 
larger milling operations” in New 
York state. He said that larger local 
and regional mills are in line with 
present shifts in agricultural produc- 
tion and added that one recent study 
made by Cornell University indicated 
a necessary or minimum volume of 
10,000 tons of feed annually for ef- 
ficient operation of a feed mill. He 
said that further economies could be 
expected if the mill’s annual output 
was “up to something like 25,000 
tons.” A mill with an annual output 
of 25,000 tons figures out to be about 
100 tons a day on the basis of 252 
working days a year. 


Extension of Credit 


The Cornell University economist 
had a few words of advice or cau- 
tion for the millers and feed dealers 
regarding extension of credit to their 
farmer-customers. He said that even 
in this period of price-cost squeeze 
for agriculture generally, many farm- 
ers want to expand their operations 


faster than their savings or earnings 
will permit. “Consequently,” he said, 

“the farmers seek credit wherever it | 
is available, including the feed dealer. 

Where the pressure for credit is | 
strong, the farmer seeks credit not | 
only on the feed, but also on per- | 


haps the bulk feed bin or other equip- | 


ment.” He implied that a feed deal- 
er may be financing the purchase | 
of a tractor or other farming ma- 


chinery rather than the feed because 
the farmer might not have been able 
to get the necessary credit from the 
implement dealer. 

“For feed dealers who have or who 
can make the necessary adjustments 
to meet the changing conditions in 
agriculture, the future appears to 
be reasonably bright,” Dr. Cunning- 


ham concluded. 
Luncheon Speaker 
Samuel M. Golden, president of the 
Amburgo Co., Inc., Philadelphia, was 
the luncheon speaker. The title of his 


talk was “I Own Shares in Amer- 
ica,” and it was not the ordinary 
mill-run type of luncheon speech. 


Rather, it was “Sam’s” own story of 
his life from the time he came to 
the U.S. at the age of years 
with his parents from Palestine, lived 
for two years in the lower east side 
of New York City where his father 
worked in a “sweat shop” in the gar- 
ment district, and then was put in 
an orphanage when his parents died. 

Mr. Golden “went all-out” in his 
recitation of what it means 
personally to be a citizen of the US. 
He reminded his listeners that per- 
haps too many native-born citizens 
take their citizenship in too much 
of a matter of fact way. He remind- 
ed the audience that being a citizen 
entailed obligations as well as privi- 
leges. 


5% 


Panel Discussion 

A panel discussion, in which five 
of the association’s members partici- 
pated, followed the luncheon. The 
theme of the discussion was “What 
Are We Going to Do to Stay in the 
Middle?” And the members of the 
panel offered some of their sugges- 
tions 

E. S. Sands, Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa., came 
up with the comment that it seemed 
to him the feed industry has not 
moved along with other industries 
in the area of technical programs. 


Ralph Mosher, vice president of the | 
Harry Austin Milling Co., South Day- | 


ton, N.Y., pointed out that the feed 
mills should recognize the -competi- 


to him | 
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tion of mobile milling units, and of 
home-mixed feeds by adding a pick- 
up and delivery service for home- 
grown grains. 

Edmond Lawrence, the Stanford 
Seed Co., explained how the retail 
(and wholesale) seedsman “got in the 
middle in the first place,” and how 
those seed merchants must change 
their ways in order to stay in the 
middle. He said that the chief threat 
to the seed retailing and wholesaling 
business was the practice of seed 
producers selling directly to the 
farmers. He said that this practice 
common in the sale of hybrid 
seed corn. 

Haines R. Merritt, Jr., Griggs & 
Ball Co., said that the country-point 
feed miller is in a position to “lick 
the pants off” of the larger competi- 
tors because of the small miller’s 
opportunity to be closer to the cus- 
tomers., 

Harold Bradt, Sunset Feed & Grain 
Co., Buffalo, discussed direct selling 
of feed ingredients to farmers by 
feed brokers. He pointed out that 
the increase in the size of the farm 
operation affects the size of the 
order and he said that his company 
has maintained a policy of not sell- 
ing direct to a feeder unless such 
sale is requested by the dealer. 


Business Management 

Dr. Paul S. Beaver, Pennsylvania 
State University, was the concluding 
speaker on the program. He pre- 
sented a discussion of the problems 
facing management in what he de- 
scribed as a period of revolution in 
our economy. 

He said that one of the big “sins” 
of management today is the failure 
of many managers to plan on a long- 
enough term basis. He emphasized 
that whether a business firm was in 
manufacturing, wholesaling or re- 
tailing, it should have a well thought- 
out, long-term plan and it should 
stick to that plan. 

Presiding at all of the sessions 
was Merrill Gates, Randolph Feed 
& Supply Co., Randolph, N.Y. 

A cocktail hour, sponsored by the 
Allied Tradesmen, was the final event 
on the day’s program. 


MILL CHANGES HANDS 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Peters 
& Bradley Mill Co. has been taken 
over by William E. Frost from E. G. 
McCoy of Newport. The mill, pro- 
ducing feed, corn meal and whole 
wheat flour, was built in 1850. 


is 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


feeds. However, the time to be armed with data on costs and other factors 
in farm-vs.-commercial feed mixing is before the feeder makes an invest- 
ment in processing facilities which he is likely to continue using for some 


time, if not indefinitely. 
v 


v 


JUST WHAT IS A “LARGE” egg producer? The definition seems to 
depend a good deal on where you are. And, just how will good size independent 
producers make out in serving changing and bigger markets? Don Turnbull 
of the National Egg Council had some interesting comments on these ques- 
tions in a talk at the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention. 

Rising to take the place of the small farm-type flockowners, he said, are 
producers with a better understanding of what the consumer and store pur- 
chasing agent want. But even among this group there is a divergence of 
opinion as to what the market may require. A large egg producer in Missouri 
and Kansas has 1,000 or more laying hens. A large producer in New Jersey 
has 10,000 or more, but a large producer in Georgia or California has 100,000 


hens. 


“Now I’m not ready to concede that one must have 100,000 or more hens 
to fulfill today’s demands for quality and uniformity in quantity,” Mr. Turn- 
bull added. “We believe that by nation-wide education, independent producers 
willing to listen to what the market is trying to say can and will hold their 
own. The independent producer must recognize that he shortly will be pro- 
ducing altogether for a specification market. His market may be the retail 
counter, or it may be the egg breaker—but it will be a specification market 
_. . Further, a gigantic egg flock does not necessarily hold all the best cards.” 


v 


CHANGING MARKETING PATTERNS are illustrated by a recent study 
of truck shipments of grain by country elevators in Illinois. Between 1954 
and 1958-59 truck shipments increased from 29 to 37% of total grain han- 
dled by elevators. During the same period, rail shipments decreased from 
60 to 50% of grain handled. Railroads now are competing more aggressively 


to recapture some of this lost traffic. 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING 


f.0.b. Chicago,, drums in- 


ALFALFA MEAL 


th de vered truck 


$92.50@95, sacked. 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


BLOOD MEAL 

Ogden: Supply ample; $100. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $5.50 a unit of 
ammonia, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand very good; trend strong; 
supply short; 80% $115, sacked, Omaha. 

Louisville: Demand reasonable; trend 
firm; supply good; $92.50@95, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$6.50 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; $100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; imported $80.75, 20 ton lots, 
sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; $105, sacked, Cincinnati. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; $92, f.o.b. car Seattle, sacked 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
sacked 


supply light; $100@105, 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 


sacked 
Demand good; 


ply light; $105 
san Francisco: 
ple; 75, sacked. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply am- 


supply limited; $51.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$56.50 

wo Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cle 26% protein $58.40, sacked. 


Demand trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53. 


St. Louis: Demand fair; 


poor; 


trend easier; 


supply ample; $46 

Boston: Demand good; supply light; Ca- 
nadian 22%, sacked $61; domestic 26%, 
bulk $55.60 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 


$54.50, Boston 
Demand good; 
sacked 
Demand fair; 


ply good 
Louisville: 
supply fair; $56, 
San Francisco: 
ple; $51, sacked 
Chicago: Demand moderate; trend 
supply ample; 26% protein $43@44. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply fair; 11¢ Ib 
Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib.; all sacked. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


trend steady: 
supply am- 


firm; 


supply very limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 
11¢ Ib 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots; all sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 19@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
1l¢ Ib 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $8.75 cewt 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib., sacked. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9¢ Ib., f.0.b. warehouse. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steedy; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 


9% @12%¢ Ib., Lel 


Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; 9%@10¢ 1Ib., carlots, sacked; 


10%¢ Ib., ton lota; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots. 

BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
Ogden: Supply good; $4.40 ewt., drum. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots, in 
barrels 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 


Boston: Demand steady; supply light; 
4%¢ Ib 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 ecwt., drums. 

Louisville: Demand dull; supply light; 


$4@4.25 cwt., 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 


in paper drums. 


supply ample: 


flour $11.11 
flour $12.96 
flour $11.63 
Crystals $11.50, 


Buffalo: 

Toledo: 

Boston: 

Lime Crest, 
$5.50 


Crystals $17.11 
Crystals $18.96, 
Crystals $17.63, 


N.J.: flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt 
Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady; 
adequate; flour $9.85, 20 ton cars; 
meal $10.20, 20 ton cars; both sacked 


steady; 


Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good $14, sacked, ex-warehouse. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib 


4; bulk, 
$8.04; 


bulk, 
pre- 


in hopper cars $7.54; 
granular grind $1 


bags $ 
in boxcars 
mium 
Minneapolis: 
$13.75: 100 1 
bulk, 
premium, delivered 
CHARCOAL 
Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 
try: $156, less than ton lots; 
lots; both sacked 


Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
bags $13: bulk, boxcar 

hopper $11; coarse grind $1 

Minneapolis 


slow trend un- 
hardwood poul- 
$144.40, ton 


Boston: Demand slow; supply light; gran- 
ular No. 6 $110 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141, sacked. 
es Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110 
COCONUT OTL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand and 
supply ample; copra cake $6 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; solvent type $68, f.0.b. car Se- 

le, sacked 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
9 


ple; solvent $52, expeller 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 


trend steady; 


supply am- 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 300 
D, 3,000 A 20¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 18%é: 
00 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 16%¢ 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 


supply limited: 3¢ Ib. 

Boston Demand quiet supply ample; 
$37.50@4 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample: 3\4¢ Ib. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $47.70, meal $74.70 

Atlanta: Feed $51.19, meal $78.10 
Birmingham: Feed $48.99, meal $75.90 
Boston: Feed $52.69, meal $79.60 
Chicago: Feed $41, meal $68 
Cleveland: Feed $49, meal $76 

Denver: Feed $51.30, meal $78.30 

Ft. Worth: Feed $49.80, meal $76.80 
Indianapolis: Feed $46.25, meal 
Kansas City: Feed $41, meal $68 
Louisville: Feed $4 5, meal $74.55 
New York: Feed 
New Orleans: Feed $5 1, meal $78 
Norfolk: Feed $51.60, meal $78.60 
Philadelphia: Feed $51.80, meal $78.80 
St. Louis: Feed $41, meal $68 


CORN OTL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate: $59. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply ample: $52.50, car 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; $57.55, sacked 

COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 
Memphis: Demand fair: trend steady 


supply ample; prime 41% protein, 
process, 41% protein, 


to higher: 
old process $54; new 
none available. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 


supply ample: $55@57. 
Ogden: Supply good: 41% $60@62 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 


$69.50 in 30 ton cars. 

Omaha: Demand slow; 
ply ample; 41% solvent $68, 
Omaha 

Kansas City: Demand fair: trend steady 
to easy; supply ample; 41% old process $53 
@53.50; solvent process $53.50@54, Memphis 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow for old process, 
fair on solvent and hulls; supply sufficient: 


trend weak: sup- 
delivered 


41% old process $60@61, f.0.b. mills Ft 
Worth; carlots, eolvent 2% fat added 
$57.60, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 
additional, hulls $23 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample: 
41% old process $69, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate: $61. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $59.50. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample: 41% $58 North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia; $56 Alabama, $57 Mis- 


sissippi, $53 Tennessee producing mills. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend strong: 

ply ample: 72. f.o.b. car Seattle 
Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; 41% 


sup- 


$76.20. sacked. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply normal; old process $64, steady; new 
process $63.60, down $1. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 41% $59.20, 44% $62.20. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady: 
solvent $58. 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 


ply adequate; $77.50, sacked, Boston. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$43.50 eacked, $40.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


sup- 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 

(POWDERED) 
Demand fair; 
1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 


Kansas City: 
supply ample; 
11¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


trend steady: 
3,000 


trend steady; 
3,000 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample: 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 


000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 
lb., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
$62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $52, Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $49 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multti- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags: bulk $78; truck lots of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3.65 per unit of P). 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $88.80, 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.o.b. producing 
points. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; $88.50, delivered, carload. 
Demand slow; supply ample; 
delivered carload. 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $33, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.05, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18% % phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92: 
lesser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and 
21% $162 above prices, per ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% % 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis: bulk carloads $3 lees: in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90: Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloeds $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 


Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.ob. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags: freight 


equalized with nearest producing potnt, 
carload basis: bulk $3 ton less 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%: ecar- 
load and truck load $75.50. sacked in 100 
= multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
ity. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Philadelphia: Demand fair: supply very 
light: dark $73.50 

Cincinnati: Demand poor: 
supply adequate: $56 

Seattle: Demand good; 
available; $71, delivered truck lots, 

Baffalo: Demand fair to food: trend 
steady to lower; supply fair: $71, Boston 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply light; bourbon grains: light $66 
dark $67, solubles $73, all sacked: most 
bourbon grains are based on about a for- 
mula of 70% corn, 15% rye, 15% barley 
malt. 

Boston: Demand good; 
$73. nominal 

San Francisco: 
ple; solubles $79, 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Ogden: Supply ample: $45 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 


trend steady; 


trend firm: none 


sacked 


supply searce: 


Demand fair; 
sacked. 


supply am- 


supply limited: $49.99, nominal 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow: offerings light: 
plain $62.20, sacked, 60 Ib. bags 
Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $62, 
nominal, sacked. 
Baffalo: Demand and supply fair: trend 
steady to higher; $62.50, sacked, Roston. 
Atlanta: Demand fair: trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $60.22, sacked, delivered 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 


ply ample: $65 
Seattle: Demand good: 
ply_ample; $49. delivered carlots, 
San Francisco: Demand good: 
$44.80. 


trend steady; sup- 
sacked. 
supply fair; 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 cwt. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply ample: 13%@14¢ Ib., sacked. 
Louisville: Demand fair: trend steady: 

supply ample; 12@12%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Boston: Demand light: supply short: 


14¢ Ib. 
s Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple: 13%¢ sacked. 
Boffalo: Demand fair; trend little weak- 
er: supply short; $11.15 ewt. 
Chicago: Demand quiet: trend 
supply fair; medium acid $10.25 ewt., 
eream $10.25 cwt., both sacked. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
supply nominal; orange pulp $43, lemon 
pulp $43, both nominal 

Atlanta: Demand fair: trend weak; 
Ply good; pulp $37.50@40, sacked, 
Florida producing plants: meal 
sacked, 

Buffalo: 


supply am- 


easier: 
sweet 


sup- 
f.o.b. 
$37.50, 


f.o.b. Florida producing plants. 
trend 


Demand fair to poor; 


: ~ 
: 
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| 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 400 
wie D, 3,000 A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 19¢; | 
vr 300 D, 2,250 A 1T%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢: | 
=i 300 D, 750 A 14¢; 75 D, 750 A 13%¢. | 
are: Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | | 
a ply ample; 21¢ Ib 
= Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | 
Se ply ample straight A feeding oll, with 
Na 10,000 units vitamin A per gram, T@7%¢ 
a million units | 
in 55 gal. drums, 
cluded, 
ae Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
+ ple; 10,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 17%¢ 
ae Ib 00 D, 1,600 A 16¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 
Ib 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to | 
higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17 pre 
i tein, guaranteed 100 ) units vitamin A 
$51.80; reground pellets $52.60, 
ht Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- | 
ig changed; supply ample; dehydrated meal, 
ag 17 protein, 100 A $51@52; dehydrated 
pellet meal, 17 ein, 10 A $53@55; 
vi suncured meal, 15 protein $44@45; sun- 
cured crumbles, 15 protein $46@47 | 
at, Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; | 
17% dehydrated $58.5 
is Omaha: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
A ply tight; 17% dehydrated, 190,000 A units, 
u bulk pellets $47; sacked meal $52, Omaha | 
basis 
P Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong- | 
* er; supply ample; 17 dehydrated alfalfa, | 
oe 100,000 A on arrival, pellets $47@48, re- | 
ground pellets $48.5 18 lehydrated 
Ys alfalfa, 125,000 A on arrival, pellets $48@ | 
= 51, reground pellets $49@52; 20 dehy- | 
ty drated alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, pellets | 
ete $51@53, reground pellets $52@53; suncured | 
Ai alfalfa, demand slow, supply adequate, 13%@ | 
ye pellets $34@36, No. 1 \-in. $40, sacked. 
ts 3 Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, 
+8 slow for suncured; supply sufficient: sacked: 
ee. or rail; suncured: 13 \¥%-in. grind No, 1 
in $48, truck; 15 fine ground, dry $50, with 
Se Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $57 
soe Dettver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply mple $45 
* Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
a 000 A unit dehydrated; b« 
loads, sacked | y 
in a Boston: Demand good; supply fair; de- 
in hydrated, 17% $59; suncured, 13% $48; | 
sacked 
St. Louis: Demand slow: trend firm; 
7 suppl) mited; suncured, 13 fine, sacked | 
real $48 lehydrated 17 100,000 A _ pellets, 
i demand Ww trend firm supply ample, | 
bulk $49.50 
Baffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend | 
Sg steady; supply adequate; $65, sacked, 
Boston | 
i. Chicago: Demand good; trend very strong; | 
supply light fehvdrated. 17 protein, 100,- 
“a 000 units vitamin A $52.50@54 | 
aa ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
a Ogden: Supply good; $6.50 cwt 
Pi) Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
aupply umple; stat red prime tallow 6% 
Ib 
Ft. Worth: Demand excellent supply | 
“ tight; prime t w, tank cars 7¢ Ib., drums 
it f.o.t north Texa packing plants, 
with returnat lrums 
Louisville: Lemand and upply good; 
trend steady; bleachable white 7T%¢ Ib.; 
pig white tallow 7%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 6%¢ 
Ih n tant 
5% Boston: Demand active; supply fair; tal- 
San Francisco: 1 fair; supply am- 
WB ple: ble hable fancy 7%¢ It yellow grease | 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; sup- 
i Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger 
supp searce; 6\4¢ Ib., f.ob. Alabama and 
i Georgia processing plants 
Chicago: Demand htly easier; trend 
e downward; supply fair; tan truck or car- 
“s lot, bleachable fancy tallow $7 cwt., yellow | 
grease $6.25 cwt 
BARLEY FEED 
Ogden: Supply ample; rolled $45@46, | 
whole $49@41. 
Ne Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: | 
$42.50 
ne Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
€ supply adequate; standard rolled $3.05 ewt., 
standard ground $3.05 ewt., both sacked 
a Boston: Demand light supply spotty: 
$44.60 sacked 
¥ San Francisco: Der nd fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $61, ground $60 
. Seattle: Der 1 fair; trend steady; sup- 
i ply good: $46, tr ts 
he Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
it ply ample; $1.85 bull $2.30 sacked 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
‘ Cincinnali: Demand steady supply ade- 
cariots 80 granular $31.50. lees than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31.50, less than | [jis 
carlots $40 $ 
Denver: Demand better; trend steady: | 
supply plentiful $24.50 
Chieago: Demand fair supply ample; 
trend steady: f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
¥ Dakota shipping point 200 mesh $14 and | 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) | 
$14.25 and net $14 granular, 30 mesh ee 
f $16.50 and net $16.25 
BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: steady: 
supply good; 


steady; supply adequate; $40.50, sacked, 
f.o.b. Florida points. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$39, f.0.b. Florida. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $48, sacked. 

DRIED SKIM MILK 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 

$13 cwt. 


Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 
Ogden: Supply ample; $15.15 cwt., sacked 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 

supply adequate; 15¢ lb., less than ton lots; 


Cincinnati: 


14%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked. 

Omaha: Demand and trend strong; sup- 
ply short; 12¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 2@12%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply good; 
12¢ Ib 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; spray $11.65 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand moderate; trend easier; 
supply fair; $10.50 cwt., sacked. 


DRIED WHEY 


Demand good; trend fair; sup- 


$5.50 cwt 
Demand fair; 


Omaha: 
ply plentiful; 
Los Angeles: 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., 
ewt., Le.L; both sacked 
Philadelphia: Demand 
6.25 cwt. 
Ogden: 
Kansas City: 
supply adequate; 
lactosed 5.25 


trend steady; 
carloads; $5.35 
slow; supply fair; 
$6.90 cwt., sacked 
trend steady; 
partially de- 


Supply good; 
Demand fair; 
regular or 
25 ewt., sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
quate; carlots, standard $5, 
ered Ft. Worth; ton lots $5.25, 
house Ft. Worth. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., 
Boston: Demand and supply 
5%¢ Ib 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $5.25, delivered 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend 
normal: 5% @6¢ Ib., sacked 
Francisco: Demand steady; 
5.2 ewt., sacked 
Demand slow; trend steady; 
ample; $4.50@4.85 cwt sacked. 


(HYDROLYZED) 
trend firmer; 


supply ade- 
sacked, deliv- 
f.o.b. ware- 


trend steady; 
sacked. 


good; 5%@ 


steady; 


supply 
San 


supply 


supply 
FEATHER MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand good; 


supply adequate; $1 a unit of protein, 
sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient 85% protein $65@67.50 bulk, $67.50 
@72 sacked, delivered Ft. Worth 

Boston: Demand good; supply short; $75, 
sacked, f.o.b. shipping point 


Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply lim- 


ited; $66, f.o.b 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend atrong: 
supply barely ample; $70, f.o.b. Alabama 
and Georgia processing plants 


FISH MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.70@1.75 a unit, sacked 

Ogden: Supply ample; $1.10 a unit, f.o.b 
Coast; 65 $110@118 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited ; 
65% protein, Peruvian, nominal $10 60° 
protein, menhaden $108, delivered Ft. w orth, 


both sacked 
Omaha: strong: 


f.o.b 


good; trend 


menhaden $115, 


Demand 


supply short; 60% 

Omaha 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $98.70 

Boston Demand active; trend higher; 
supply spotty; 57% $96 

Seattle: Demand Eo 0d; trend strong; sup- 
ply fair; $1.60 a un protein, f.o.b. truck, 
Vancouver, B.C production). 
Atlanta: Demand good trend strong; 
supply limited; 60% menhaden and 65% 
Peruvian $98@100, sacked, Atlantic and 
Gulf ports 

Denver: Demand strong: trend steady: 
supply short; $1.65 a protein unit, West 
Coast 


Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply am- 


ple; $90, f.0.b. 


Buffalo: Demand strong; trend advanc- 
ing: supply very limited; 60% protein men- 
haden $112.50 bulk, $117.50 sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $100, sacked. 


San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.65 a unit of protein 

Chicago: Demand remains broad; supply 
dwindling: trend firm; sacked: menhaden, 
East Coast $98@100, Gulf $98@100; men- 
haden scrap, East Coast $94@96, Gulf $94 


@96; Canadian herring meal $1.60 a unit 
of protein. 

HAY 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


supply ample; U.S. No. 1 $30@32; 
leafy $28@29: U.S. No. 2 green 
$26 @27. 

$25 ton in the barn. 
supply light; 


changed; 
No. 2 
$28@29: U.S. No. 2 
Ogden: Supply ample; 
Philadelphia: Demand siow; 
25.50 

Ft. Worth: 


Demand fair; offerings lib 


eral; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $40@44; 
No. 2 $38@42, delivered Texas common 
points 


good; supply suffi- 
alfalfa $32@34, baled. 
trend steady; 


Wichita: Demand 
cient; prairie $24@27, 
Cincinnati: Demand poor: 


supply adequate; by truck—second cutting 
alfalfa $35; No. 1 timothy $25; red clover 


$30; No. 1 timothy and clover mixed $30; 
straw $18 

Boston: oo and supply steady; 
timothy $39@4 

Seattle: Sane fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; U.S. No. 2 green alfalfa $34, 


No. 2 


delivered truck lots, baled 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply ample; local hay, any variety, No. 1 
$30, No. 2 $28; lespedeza $23@2 straw 
$18@20 


HOMINY FEED 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $33@33.50, yellow $34 


@ 34.50 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $41.80, yellow $41.80. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $43.50. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $54, delivered carlots, sacked. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; yellow $40. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$51.50. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 


lower; supply fair to good; $50.50, Boston. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply 
34% $75, sacked. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; 


ample; 


trend steady; 


supply ample; local production, 31% pro- 
tein $71. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
34% $74, 

Kansas City: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend weaker; solvent process $56@56.50, 
old process $62@62.50, Minneapolis. 

Omaha: Demand poor; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; 34% solvent $62; 32% old proc- 


ess $68, Omaha basis. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 34% protein, extracted $73.70, March 
trend steady; 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; new process $57.50, old 
process $62.50, Minneapolis. 

Boston: Demand slow; eupply light; 
$74.50 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 34% protein (Montana) $85, de- 
livered carloads, sacked 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


$75.50 sacked 


ply ample; $70 bulk 
supply am- 


San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $72 

Louisville: 
supply normal; old 
process $73.50, both 

Chicago: Demand and 
easier; Minneapolis basis: 
expeller $62. 

LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair; sup- 

ply plentiful; 65% $165, sacked, Omaha 
MALT SPROUTS 

Cincinnati: Demand oe: trend 
supply adequate; No. 1 

Boston: Demand and 
nominal. 


trend steady; 
$78.50, new 


Demand slow; 
process 
sacked. 
supply fair; trend 
solvent $56.50, 


steady: 


limited; $48, 


MEAL 

trend steady: 
$1.80 a unit. 
protein $90, 


MEAT AND BONE 

Los Angeles: Demand good; 
supply limited; 50% protein 

Ogden: Supply ample; 50% 
sacked. 

Omaha: Demand good; 
ply fair; $95. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; 
supply available; 50% $99. 


trend strong; sup- 


trend steady; 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light; 
meat and bone, 50% $87.50 bulk, $90 
sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply insuffi- 
cient; 50% $95, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$87.50, Cincinnati. 

Boston: Demand active; supply fair; $1.50 


converted 50% $87.50 
good; trend steady; 


a protein unit 
Denver: Demand 


supply short; $87.50, delivered 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $120 

Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply limited; $1.80 a unit protein, ex-proc- 
essing plant, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair to good: trend 
steady supply good: $90@95, sacke: 

Buffalo: Demand good: trend very firm: 
supply light; 50% meat scraps $95 bulk, 
$100 sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $90 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $1.75 a unit of protein 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 50% protein $95, sacked 

MILLFEED 

Kansas City: Demand slow: trend easy; 

supply ample; sacked, bran $38.50@39, 


bulk, bran $31.50@32, 
middlings $32.50@33 
supply adequate; 


shorts $38@38.50; 
shorts $32.50@33, 

Wichita: Demand good; 
basis Kansas City bran $39.25@39.75, 
shorts $38.25@38.75, sacked; bran advanced 
$2.25 and shorts $4, compared with the 
preceding week; bulk middlings $34@34.50 


up $4 on a fair demand 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply suffi- 
clent bran, bulk $41.50, burlaps $45.50; 
gray shorts, bulk $42, burlaps $45; bulk 
middlings $42, delivered Texas common 
points; $2.50@3 higher on bran, $3@4.40 
higher on shorts and middlings compared 
with previous week 

Chicago: Demand fair: trend steady to 


standard bran 
dog $41.50 


slightly easier; supply ample; 
$39, standard midds. $39, red 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $44, shorts 
$43: bulk, bran $36.50, middlings $37.50 


Omaha: Demand good; trend steady: sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $40, sacked gray 
shorts $39, bulk standard midds. $36, all 
Omaha basis. 

Cincinnati: 


Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply adequate; bran $48, middlings $47. 
Boston: Demand improved: supply am- 
ple: bran $50.60, middlings $51.60. 
Baffalo: Millfeed sales were extremely 
quiet last week as medium-sized mixers 
and the country trade withdrew from the 


inventories; 
in de- 


market because of overstocked 
large mixers were more consistent 


mand: levele here continued even to within 
50¢ of competition on a Boston basis; 
sacked differential on bran and middlings 


held steady at $6: bulk and sacked bran 
declined $2.50; bulk and sacked middlings 
and red dog were down $2: quotations Mar 
8: bulk bran $40@40.50, sacked $46@46.50: 
bulk middlings $41.50, sacked $47.50: bulk 
red dog $41.50@42.50, sacked $47.50@50 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply fair: 


bran $50.50, standard midds. $51, red dog 
$54 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply ample: wheat bran $39.89, 
gray shorts $41.30, standard midds. $41.30. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong: 
supply good; bran $49.30, up $2.25: mixed 
feed $49.30, up $3.10; shorts $49.80, up $4; 


Seattle ‘Demand good; trend easy: sup- 
ply ample; $38, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 


Ogden: Supply good; to Utah: red bran 
and millrun $39, middlingse $44. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; shorts $39.25, bran $41.75, mill- 
run $40.50. 

los Angeles: Demand fair on standard 
millrun, slow on red bran; trend steady 
on standard milirun, firmer on red bran: 
supply adequate; standard millrun $45.50 
@46, red bran $51@653. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
millfeed $46.25, red bran $49.50. 


MINERAL FEED 
Ogden: Supply good; $113 ton in 50 Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 50 Ib. bags. 


Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply ade- 


quate; all-purpose granules $85, block $95: 
mineral phosphorus granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus 
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granules $97, _block $105; supply limited; meat meal $88, f.0.b. Ala- 
phosphorus 3% granules bama and Georgia processing plants. 
72 (ail in 50 b. J F Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
Wichita: Demand h« y ppl suff | $87@88, sacked. 
cient; « yurpose wit! t 
Seattle: Demand fa trend steady; sup Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
ply good; mixer minera $48 purpose feed ments) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
mineral $85, both ex-warel se, sackec ots in : to 16 gm./lb. mixtures; 3¢ in 
San Francisco: Demar steady supply ton lots or more, freight prepaid or paid 
good; all-purpose with iodir $7 sacked to destination. 
Sioux Cit 50 Ib. mineral blocks 2° , 
4.5% 4 RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
mineral blocks $4 each Los Angeles: Seneat and supply lim- 
ited ga steady; ‘alifornia production, 
MOLASSES high t content, a an $52.50, sacked 
Los Angeles: Demand good: trend steady Ft. 7 orth: Demand moc ata; supply 
supply adequate; $25.50 f.o.t tank cars ifficient rice bran $35@36, f.o.b. south 
25.75, f.0.b. tank trucks Texas rice mills, sacked; hulls $5, sacked. 
Memphis: Demand fair trend steady Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
] ) kstrap 13@13%¢ ga 5 y limited; bran $47, sacked, delivered. 
Or r nd $29 ‘San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
phis. trucl ple bran $41, sacked. 
i 
SCREENINGS 
New Orleans : Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
Ft mand f suff ip adequate; ground grain screenings 
cient 1 ¢ ga f H t l 22 
truch vered |} } selle Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
marke pr i y le te; ger ound. sacked 37, New 
Cincinnati: Den f ; + 7 Yo t unground $29, New York 
16%¢ gal. in tank rs (Sacked, delivered) 
Seattle: d and i; trend Atlanta: 
firm; $25.75, f Seattle, tan ck ts Buffalo: 
Denver: Demand fa i sul Chicago: 
ply ample; $33.60, tant Cincinnati: 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend s i 8 Des Moines 
pls imited; citrus $18@20, f.o.b. Flor Kansas City: 
producing plants Memphis: $ 
St. Louis: Demand slow i steady Minneapolis: 


supply ample; 13¢ gal., tank New ( Philadelphia: $24.5 
leans. St. Louis: $24.32 
Louisville: Demand slow trend steady 
supply good; 13¢ gal., tani r lots, f.o.t SORGHUM 
jew Orleans : Ogden: Supply ample; milo $41@42. 
Baffalo: Den and fair; trend steady; sup Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
ply adequ te; 16%¢ al f.o.t Albany supply adequate milo 2.27% cwt. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply good Ft. Worth: 1and supply suffi- 
25.75, cars Richmond, Cal ent No. 2 milo $2.08@ 2.10 ewt., 
ered Tex mmon points. 
=e OAT PRODUC rs Seattle: rT fair; trend firm; sup- 
Philadelphia: Pulverized white demand ply good; $48 ‘del livered carlots. 
slow supply fair $48 lomest lemand 
slow, supply light $24.7 Canadian t SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
feed, demand fair, supply ght $31, sacked P hiladelphia: Demand er supply fair; 
nominal. unsettled; 44% 50, Decatur. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow supply suff "Kanans lies Demand slow; trend we aker; 
cient 0 protein oat r feed $43.20 pI ample; 44 solvent process $62 
reground $23.30, sacked 62 Dec tur 
Memphis: Der n i poor tre we Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reg i a ent, except limited on 50% for immediate 
feed $ hiy I 44 30 scattered March 
Los Angeles: Demand i st | $7 Mz $76.70 March, $77.70 
supply adequate; local production, pulver Ay 70 
iz d $64, sacl € Omaha: Deman poor; trend steady; 
Cincinnati: Demand poor trend stead 3 s y ample; 44% Pe delivered Omaha 
supply adequate; pulverized wht mats $4 "Wie bite: Dem and good; supply ample; 
@51 $4 50% 2, sacked; 44% $73, 50% 
Seattle: Demand and pI fair trend $78 oa k f.o.b “Wichita. 
steady 38 » or bett $57 ‘ , Oxde n: Supply ample; 41% protein $80@ 
truck lots 8 protein $85 @&6 
Boston De mand and s t x Demand poor; trend steady: 
pulve regrour t feed $27 
both sacked 
Louisville: t i ste 
‘ fe I i $5 
crimped $64 90 all sacked IF YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
OYSTER SHELL 
suppl y ample $15.40 fac 
suppl) uate b. t $23.85 0 It 
Boston: De nd r 8 tead 
WARREN EASLAND 
Seattle: Demand and t 1 ead J. W. EASLAND & SONS 
rood sasterr ¢ 7 
Louisville: Demand good is 1 Day BE 7-2496—Phones—Night BE 7-2227 
supply normal; in 80 Ib. paper bags $23.95 Through March 
50 Ib aper bags $24.20, 25 t paper bags 
$26.45. Bagged, per ton, prices, F.O.B. Gaylord 
San Francisco: Demand fair: supply ar No. 1—13% fine grind 
ple: local $15, eastern $26, s ed No. 1—13% ‘a-in. grind 
No. 1—13% dairy chop ‘ 
PEANUT om MEAL No. 1—13% suncured pellets ....... $42.00 
Atlanta: De mand r trer steady Bulk $5.00 per ton off 
supply limite 45 $53 for ex r, $51 
f.o.b Alat an 


for solvent proces 
producing mills 


Georgia 


The World's 


BEST VITAMIN CARRIER 


supply r 
bales $3.65 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light 
3 bate, f.o.b. pier Special DEHYCO corn cob powder is su- 
Cincinnati: Demar supply 2 perior to anything known as carrier for 
trend steady; truck ‘ bale, f.0.b vitamins, drugs and other chemicals. Highly 
Cincinnat absorbent—Low in weight (saves freight) — 
Seattle: trend Compact (saves space). Write for samples. 
° 60 ale 
i. tn” washable | 1808 W. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; | 
$3.65 a bale 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair: trend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. t $3.80 
POTASSIUM IODIDE (U.S.P.) 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady 
90% KI in calcium stearate or n 
es 50 Ib irums $1.5 It } 
irums $1.50, 100 i s $1.51, | 
9 drums 1.53, f.o.t ( a 
Cc hitte ee, N.Y¥.: Demand good; trend | 
firm; supply adequat tandard trace mir (Notural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 
eral blen is, “90 U.S.P. i 1 
calcium stearate “Has Stood rhe Test of Time” 
calcium hydroxide lb. drums 
200 lb. and up $1.40 Ib., ae Each year thousands of tons of cattle 


feed containing RUFIS are sold by 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS A 
leading feed manufacturers. Are you 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $1.55 a unit protein, enjoying any of this business? 
sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited ; 
$90@92, nominal, sacked, f.o.b. north Texas POUL-AN_LABORATORIES, INC. 
plant 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; sup- | 621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
ply limited; meal $88, f.o.b | Kansas City, Missouri 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; | 


FISH MEAL + FEED INGREDIENTS 


MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 
Phone—-COrtiand 7-8330 POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 
Cable Address—Animalfeed FEATHER MEAL e FEED GRAINS 


MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. TELEX — 2354 NY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


= 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
| 
| 
| | 
| 


ie 


. 


~ 
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supply ample; prime 44% solvent $64, f.0.b 


Memphis 

Los Angeles: Demand steady: trend easi- 
er; supply adequate; $86.60 @87.10 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $64, Decatur 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weaker; sup- 
ply good; 44 $70, delivered 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample ‘4 $75.50 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $87.70, delivered carlots 

St. Louis: Demand siow trend steady; 


supply ample; 44% $67 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal 75.20, sacked, down $3 

Boston: lemand falr supply lequate 
44 $62 ) $468, both f.o.b. Decatur 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple $87.60 

Chicago: Demand less aggressive trend 
easter supply ample Decatur basis 
proteir unrestricted b ne $64@65 and 
E.T.L. $61 59 protein, unrestricted $71 
and E.T.L. $68 

TANKAGE 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady 
supply ‘ight; 60 digester $90@92.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited 
60% digester $92.50, sacked, Ft. Worth 

Omaha: Demand good; trend steady; sup 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady 60 protein $95, sacked 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 


Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 1 nitro 
gen, 262 proteir qu lent; $100, bagged 
f.a.b freight equalized with neares ! 
ducing ant; bulk $9 

Lima, Obie: Minimum 42 nitrogen 
26 protein equivalent $10 f.o.b 
bagge« 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42 nitrogen 
262 pro in equivalent $10 f.o.b 
bagged bu cars or ft freight 
equalized with nearest produ : poin 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42 nitrogen 
262% protein equivalent $10 f.o.t 
bagged $96, bul rs or trucks, freight 


equalized with nearest producing point 
LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
n 


Minimum 42 rogen, 262 protein equiv 
alent $100 ton ».1 bagged $96 ton 
bulk, cars or tru freight equ ped with 
nearest producing point 

Hamilton, Ontario: Minimum 42 nitro 
gen 262 protein equ ilent delivered 
destination, $100 bagged, $96 bull ecarload 
or truck load plus freight from nearest 
preducing point to destination 

Cincinnati: Minimum 42 nitrogen, 262 
protein equivalent; carloads or truck loads 
$100, delivered, bagged; less than carloads 
or truck lots $110, fob agent's ware 


house; bulk $4 less 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
6¢ fob. north central Texas 


VITAMIN EF FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady 
50 Ib. or more $1.40, less than 50 Ib. $1.45 
freight allowed to destination 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; eupply fair to poor; commercial 
grade $70, sacked, f.o-b. Buffalo 


AFMA 


(Continued from page 1) 


Best of Broadway,” will be held on 
the second evening, May 9. Mr. Mc- 
Neal estimated well over 3,000 per- 
sons would attend. 

The feed show will be open all 
afternoon of Sunday, May 7; all day, 
Monday, May 8, and afternoons of 
the two following days. Approximate- 
ly 100 exhibitors will display hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of feed manufacturing equipment and 
ingredients, according to show of- 
ficials. 

The first morning convention 
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Dr. H. V. Kaltenborn 


Cameron Hawley 


speaking program, May 9, will include 
the following speakers: W. E. Glen- 
non, AFMA president; E. A. Epps, 
Jr., president of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials, and 
Dr. C. B. Ratchford, dean, extension 
division, University of Missouri. 
Patterns of Distribution 

The second morning program, May 
10, will feature, in addition to Mr. 
Hawley and Dr. Kaltenborn, a panel 
discussion of “Patterns of Distribu- 
tion” of feed during the coming dec- 
ade. Don Butler, vice president, Crea- 
tive Service Associates, will moder- 
ate the panel. Other participants in- 
clude: Paul Cory, sales manager, 
Moorman Manufacturing Co. (direct 
selling); Robert E. Miller, director 
of marketing, the Beacon Milling Co., 
division, Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
(dealer distribution), and Dr. R. J. 
Mutti, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois (on- 
farm mixing). 

Presiding officers of the two mor- 
ning sessions will be Mr. McNeal and 
Dr. Paul E. Newman, chairman of 
the convention program and execu- 
tive vice president, the Beacon Mill- 
ing Co., division, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons. 


AFMA Awards 


National awards presented by 
AFMA to nutrition scientists and 
farm communication experts will be 
highlighted on both morning speak- 
ing programs. 

Three outstanding college research 
workers, selected by American Dairy 
Science Assn., Poultry Science Assn., 
and American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction, who were awarded $1,000 
checks by AFMA in 1960, will be 


Dr. C. B. Ratchford 


given special recognition on the first 


| morning program. Motion picture 


film showing the work of the recipi- 


| ents, Dr. W. A. Hardison, Virginia 


Polytechnic Institute; Dr. F. Howard 
Kratzer, University of California, 
and Dr. B. Connor Johnson, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, will be shown during 
the ceremony. 

Winners of the two national media 


| contests sponsored by AFMA will be 


announced and presented to the con- 
vention delegates on the second mor- 


| ning speaking session. Climaxing the 


year of keen competition, winners of 
the animal agriculture award for 
farm magazines and the animal agri- 
culture award for farm (radio and 
television) directors will be an- 
nounced publicly for the first time 
on the Wednesday morning program, 
May 10. 
About the Speakers 

Mr. Hawley is the author of three 
best selling books pertaining to 
American business life: Executive 
Suite, Cash McCall, and Lincoln 
Lords. He has also written many 
magazine articles, radio and tele- 
vision plays and motion picture 
scripts. Mr. Hawley combines crea- 
tive talent and a long experience in 
business. His penetrating observa- 
tions on corporate management ef- 
ficiency have attracted world-wide at- 
tention, and can be thought-provok- 
ing and controversial. 


Probably no other living news 


| correspondent is in a better position 


to observe and forecast trends in 
government, political, labor and in- 
ternational affairs than Dr. H. V. 
Kaltenborn. He has reported and 


commented on every major conflict 


and international conference of the 
century, as well as all political con- 
ventions in the past three decades 
in his roles as news analyst for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the National Broadcasting Co. When 
Mr. Kaltenborn addresses the AFMA 
convention in a talk entitled, “We 
Look at the World,” he will have 
just returned from two tours to 
Europe and all of the newly-created 
nations of northern and eastern 
Africa. 

“We Three,” an outline of oppor- 
tunities for agricultural colleges to 
work more closely with feed manu- 


| facturers and farmers, will be given 


by Dr. C. B. Ratchford, University 


| of Missouri. In July, 1960, Missouri 


was the first university to merge its 
general and agricultural extension 


| services. Dr. Ratchford believes this 


will offer rural and urban people, 
farmers, business and industry more 
assistance from all branches of the 
university, and at less cost. 
Moderator of the panel, “Patterns 
of Distribution,” will be Don Butler, 
vice president, Creative Service Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Butler 


is co-founder of CSA, a marketing 
agency which assists companies in 
all marketing functions except ad- 


vertising. Prior to his company’s 
formation two years ago, Mr. Butler 
spent seven years with McMillen 
Feed Mills as assistant to vice presi- 
dent of sales, and as advertising and 
sales promotion manager, and two 
years with Cargill, Inc., as sales man- 
ager and general manager of its hy- 
brid corn department, and general 
manager of the consumer products 
research and product development 
division. 

The subject of “Direct Selling’ on 
the panel will be discussed by Paul 
Cory of Moorman Manufacturing Co. 
He has 25 years of experience in 
selling, sales training and sales man- 
agement. He joined Moorman in 
1941 as a salesman calling on farm- 
ers and assumed his present position 
in 1953. During this time his com- 
pany has grown from a $2% million 
to $67 million a year business, and a 
present sales force of 2,300 people. 

“Dealer Distribution” will be dis- 
cussed by Robert E. Miller of the 
Beacon Milling Co. Mr. Miller, along 
with several other sales managers, is 
responsible for organizing the Sales 
Executives Council of AFMA, and 
served as its first chairman. He 
joined Beacon in 1949 as a sales and 
service representative. 

He was promoted to general sales 
manager in 1957 and director of mar- 
keting in 1960. He is in charge of all 
company sales and marketing pro- 
grams. 

The third panel member, discuss- 
ing “On-Farm Mixing,” is considered 
to be one of the most objective obser- 
vers of feed distribution. Dr. R. J. 
Mutti of the University of Illinois 
has conducted considerable research 
on grain and feed marketing, the size 
and characteristics of the market for 
feed, and business management prob- 
lems for grain and feed. 
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Federation and Poultry and Egg Na- 
tion Board. 
The complete report is as follows: 


EGGS—Current egg prices are ex- 
pected to stimulate an increase in the 
egg-type chick hatch of at least 15% 
during the first half of 1961 as com- 
pared with a year earlier. With this 


| hatch, returns to producers will av- 


erage about 5 to 7¢ per dozen lower 
during the laying year beginning Oct. 
1, 1961, than in the previous year. 
US. farm egg prices during April- 
June, 1961 will likely average 33-34¢, 
about the same to slightly higher 
than last year. This will be 4-5¢ a 
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dozen less than in January to March, 
1961. Prices in the last half of 1961 
will average 34-35¢, around 5¢ a 
dozen below a year earlier. Prices in 
the last quarter will be sharply low- 
er than the relatively high prices in 
October-December, 1960. Meanwhile, 
feed prices are expected to average 
above a year earlier during the re- 
mainder of 1961. 

March 1 supplies of frozen eggs 
were low. This will encourage com- 
mercial egg breaking during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1961. Breakers’ pur- 
chases will cushion the expected de- 
cline of prices during the second 
quarter. 

Layer numbers and egg production 
were below year earlier levels during 
1960. However, these will rise above 
year earlier levels about mid-year of 
1961 and remain above during the 
1961-62 laying year. 

TURKEYS—Turkey production 
this year is expected to increase at 
least 15% over 1960. With such ex- 
pansion, prices during August-Decem- 
ber will average 4-5¢ below the 25- 
26¢ U.S. farm price average of the 
corresponding 1960 period. Competi- 
tion from other meats will be great- 
er than last year. Poult costs will be 
lower, but feed costs will be slightly 
higher than in 1960. 

The extreme industry optimism of 
the recent past may be somewhat 
curtailed, but many factors continue 
to pressure for sharp expansion. 
Feeds and poults are amply avail- 
able. Credit for expansion, in many 
eases, is already committed. Even if 
expansion were held to a 10% in- 
crease, a substantial reduction from 
last fall’s prices could be expected. 

Turkey prices between now and 
August will average 2-3¢ below year 
earlier levels. Storage stocks Feb. 1 
were 20% above 1960. In addition, 
marketings of live turkeys prior to 
August will be up sharply from a 
year ago. The storage carryover into 
the 1961 fall season will be large 
possibly a new record. 

The government has_ purchased 
about 2% of the turkey production 
during the past several years. Gov- 
ernment purchases are likely again 
this year. Even sharply increased ac- 
tivity, however, will not materially 
offset the effects of the sharp pro- 
duction increases expected 


BROILERS—U.S. farm broiler 
prices for the last three quarters of 
1961 are expected to average 1-1.5¢ 
per pound lower than prices for the 
corresponding quarters of 1960. April- 
June prices will average about 16.5¢. 
July-September prices are expected 
to average 15-15.5¢. Unless there is a 
cutback in the trend of placements, 
prices during the final quarter will 
likely be sharply lower than a year 
earlier. 

Feed costs for last three quarters 
of 1961 are likely to average higher 
than for the same period in 1960 
Chick costs will average lower. To- 
tal costs production may be about 
the same. In view of the expected 
lower broiler prices, profits for the 
year as a whole will be reduced sub- 
stantially. 

Broiler production is increasing as 
expected. Marketings for the first 
quarter are about 7% greater than a 
year earlier. Indicated supplies for 
the second quarter are up about 14% 
Marketings in the third quarter are 
expected to be 15-18% above a year 
earlier. Supplies of hatching eggs will 
be ample to support the expected in- 
creases in production. 

The demand for broilers continues 
strong but will not fully offset the 
increase in production. Per capita 
supplies of competing red meats in 


the last half of the year will be 
slightly increased as compared to 
1960. Supplies of turkeys will be 


greater throughout the year and par- 
ticularly heavy in the last half. The 
nature and extent of government 
poultry purchase programs are not 
known. Exports are likely to in- 
crease, but total sales in foreign 
markets are only about 3% of total 
production. Neither of these develop- 


ments is expected to become a ma- 
jor factor affecting price. 

The Poultry Survey Committee an- 
nounced that its next forecasting 
meeting will be held June 8-9 in 
Chicago. The group meets four times 
each year to forecast prices and pro- 
duction and consumption trends for 
poultry products. 
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House bill to the House and request 
a conference on the measure. 

While there is no sentiment in the 
Senate which would vigorously sup- 
port a Section 3 proposal, even as 
modified: by the House, it is feared 
by responsible leaders that the Sen- 
ate conference group will contain 
members who can be expected to fol- 
low administration domination and 
side with the House conference group, 
which in turn will be dominated by 
the administration’s orders. 

Final action in Congress will come 
not earlier than Monday, it is now 
expected, and if the measure is ap- 
proved by Congress, it will obtain 
prompt White House approval. 

Responsible farm leaders say that 
the choice is a feed grain bill with- 
out the enforcement club of Section 
3 and its broad sales provision, or 
demoralization of the trade and mar- 
keting. It appears that the USDA- 
dominated group prefers to demoral- 
ize the trade and marketing machin- 
ery to an uncertain advantage they 
see in their threat to corn farmers. 

It is a repetition of the A and B 
plan for cotton, wherein the govern- 
ment took over cotton at a high 
price and sold it back to the trade 
at a lower price. The operation of 
that measure virtually closed down 
the cotton exchanges during its op- 
erations. 

Evidently the new operators at 
USDA refuse to recognize this ex- 
perience, and they move steadily 
ahead on theories distilled in the 
cloisters of the universities and ex- 
tracted from text books. 

During the discussions of the bill 
in the House, it appeared that many 
congressmen had no interest in the 
bill. In fact, one Senate leader told 
this reporter that there was a notice- 
able lack of interest in Congress in 
the measure. 

It is also evident that few con- 
gressmen cared to examine the issue, 
even those congressmen from urban 
areas whose constituents will be se- 
verely penalized through high prices 
for milk and poultry products. 


Effect on Feed Trade 


What such processing industries as 
feed manufacturers can do to pro- 
tect themselves is not clear. With 
the ever-present threat of sales of 
CCC corn at $1 bu—the minimum 
price level as provided in the House 
bill—it is inconceivable that proc- 
essors will care to accumulate or 
carry inventory at any price above 
$1. And perhaps with a secondary 
threat of continued sales of out-of- 
condition corn at CCC bin sites, the 
processing industries may be un- 
willing to engage in more than hand- 
to-mouth buying. 
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said, is a good source of unidentified 
growth factors, adding: 

“Studies on the extraction, libera- 
tion and purification of the organic 
growth factors in the corn distillers 
dried solubles have been continued. 

“Data presented indicate the pres- 
ence of two unknown growth factors. 
These factors, which differ both 
chemically and physically, have been 
isolated from corn distillers dried 
solubles.” 

He added that both “factors” may 
possibly be found in certain other 
feedstuffs, but they are known to be 
present in distillers feeds. 


NUTREN 
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whether it’s needed or not. 

“The result is waste and increased 
cost, both to the manufacturer and 
the feeder,” he said 

Recommended Program 

Nutrena 


recommends an alternate 


“streamlined” program in_ which 
feed makers would be required to 
submit to federal and state regula- 


tory agencies a list of all ingredients 
that might be used in formulas meet- 
ing a guaranteed nutritional stand- 
ard. Feed firms would continue list- 
ing drug contents and guarantee pro- 


tein, fat, mineral and fiber content 
In exchange the specific ingredient 
list requirement would be dropped. 

“Such registration would protect 
the customer, as present labeling 


laws do today, but would enable both 
large and small feed makers to pro- 
duce more efficiently at lower costs,”’ 
Mr. Armstrong said 

Mr. Armstrong reported that since 
the October AAFCO meet 
and several industry reports 
been received at Nutrena indicating 
computer and other forti- 
fied “simple” formulas perform 
well as other more complex and cost- 
ly blends. 

“This is 
flexible 


costing 


SIX Coluege 


have 


properly 


as 


additional proof that in- 
feed tag requirements are 
the industry unneces- 


many 


sary dollars,” he said 
Both Mr. Armstrong and Dr. J. 
Wesley Nelson, Nutrena animal nu- 


trition director, signed the question- 
and l summary 
of returns be presented by Mr. Kuz- 
meski at a May AAFCO meeting in 
Chicago. 


naire recommended a 


10,000-HEAD FEEDLOT 
HILLSBORO, TEXAS Neuhoff 
Brothers Packers of Dallas will build 
a 10,000 capacity cattle feeding facil- 


ity between Hillsboro and Milford 
with construction to begin as soon 
as possible. The installation will in- 
clude grain elevators, feed mill and 


storage for grain. 
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quirement and that both sexes had 
to be considered in a final evaluation 
It also was noted that the amino acid 
and energy requirement pattern ap- 
parently changes between the third 
and fourth week. 

STUDIES ON GROWTH PRO- 
MOTING EFFECTS OF FATS AND 
OTHER CRUDE NUTRIENT 
SOURCES FOR CHICKS—Dr. M. C 
Nesheim described recent Cornell 
University studies on the growth pro- 
moting properties of liquid vegetable 
corn distillers dried solubles, 
whey and fish solubles. 

A recent extensive study of the nu- 
tritive effects of corn oil and soybean 
oil has shown three separate criteria 


oils, 


for chick response to vegetable oil 
growth, caloric consumption and 
metabolic energy efficiency 
More efficient use of dietary en- 
ergy and growth stimulation were 
noted with additions of corn oil and 


soybean oil. Partially hydrogenated 
cottonseed oil did not possess growth 
stimulating properties and lard 
seemed to be variable. Dr. Nesheim 
said it appears that some _ special 
property in certain fats may be in- 
volved in responses observed. This 
special property may be an unidenti- 
fied growth promoting substance or 
an effect from a known component of 
fat not previously considered 

Dr. Nesheim went on to outline in- 
formation on essential fatty acids 
He mentioned that data are not avail- 
able to conclude that the linoleic acid 
content of fats is responsible for 
their growth promoting properties 
However, there is much that is un- 
known about conditions affecting re- 
quirements of the chick for essential 
fatty acids. 
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Studies with distillers dried solu- 
bles, whey and fish solubles were de- 
scribed and it was noted that the 
property of increasing zine availabil- 
ity is present in distillers solubles 
as well as other substances. The dis- 
tillers solubles contain substances 
capable of improving availability of 
zine in diets containing soybean pro- 
tein. No improvement in growth was 
obtained with distillers solubles when 
the diet was adequate in zinc. How- 
ever, using a basal diet containing 
casein as the protein source, uniform 
responses in chick growth to a com- 


posite of three unidentified factor 
sources have been obtained. This 
composite contains 50% distillers 


dried solubles, 25% whey and 25% 
fish solubles. The responses appear 


to be due to the organic portion of 
UGF supplements, not to the inor- 
ganic portion. There is no informa- 
tion as to the nature of the response. 


THE RELATION OF PROTEIN 
AND ENERGY TO EGG PRODUC- 
TION AND FEED UTILIZATION 
BY THE LAYING HEN—Dr. Edward 
C. Naber, department of poultry sci- 
ence, Ohio State University, reported 
on protein requirement for maximum 
egg production. 

He said that in experimental work, 
production type chickens were 
fed rations varying in nutrient con- 
centration and in_ calorie-protein 
Results show, he continued, 
that a 12% protein ration will sup- 
port high egg production when the 
energy level is 720 calories of pro- 
ductive energy per pound of ration. 
When the energy level is raised to 
960 calories per pound, 12% dietary 
protein is inadequate. Efficiency of 
feed utilization increases as nutrient 
concentration increases at a constant 
calorie-protein ratio of 60. 

Best results were obtained 
three experiments with a 16% 
tein diet 
productive 
said. 

When a 20% 


ratio. 


in all 
pro- 
containing 960 calories of 
energy per pound, he 


protein-1,200 calorie 
ration was fed, the birds consumed 
excessive amounts of diet with the 
result that feed efficiency was poorer 
than would have been predicted from 
the increase in nutrient concentra- 
tion in this diet. 

Productive energy values on feed- 
stuffs seem to adequately predict 
feed utilization for egg production. 
When two rations of identical pro- 
tein and energy content were fed, 
egg production and feed utilization 
were identical in spite of the fact 
that one of these rations was a low 
fat-low fiber-high starch diet while 
the other ration contained moderate 
levels of fat and fiber with less en- 
ergy contributed by starch. Fiber, as 
such, did not interfere with feed util- 
ization by the laying hen. 

Dr. Naber said that the protein re- 
quirement for maximum egg produc- 
tion in these experiments was 16.8 
gm. per hen per day or less. Protein 
intake is controlled largely by the 
energy level of the laying ration. 


PROCESSED WHOLE SOY- 
BEANS AS AN INGREDIENT IN 
BROILER DIETS—Discussion and 
summary of research on whole soy- 
bean use in broiler diets as presented 
by T. D. Runnels, department of ani- 
mal and poultry science, University 
of Delaware, follow: 

It has been common knowledge for 
many years that raw ground soy- 
beans as an ingredient in broiler diets 
depress growth. This was confirmed 
in an experiment with raw flaked 
soybeans. 

The research with raw solvent ex- 
tracted soybean meal has demon- 
strated that the growth depression 
caused by raw beans is associated 
with the protein. This is confirmed in 
part in two experiments in that crude 
soybean oil, heated or unheated, with 
or without 5% lecithin was well util- 
ized and appeared to be free from 
any growth depressants. 

The research by Carew et al 
(1959) demonstrated that flaked 
heat-treated soybeans were utilized 
by the chick more efficiently than 
ground beans processed in the same 


| 

| 
| | 
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manner. This was confirmed in one 
of the Delaware studies and appears 
to demonstrate a major break- 
through of information needed for 
efficient commercial production. 

The results from one of the experi- 
ments demonstrate that the addition 
of 5% flaked, toasted soybean hulls 
to the broiler diet had little or no 
effect on growth when compared to 
a control diet equated for protein and 
energy. The soybean hulls did appear 
to depress feed utilization slightly. 

Three-tenths percent of methionine 
(calcium salt of methionine hydroxy 
analogue) was shown to produce a 
marked improvement in growth and 
feed utilization when used to supple- 
ment a diet containing either raw 
flaked soybeans or processed soy- 
beans not producing optimum results. 
In no case, however, did methionine 
improve a diet to the extent that the 
growth results equaled those of the 
controls, indicating that factors other 
than methionine are involved in the 
growth depressing effect of raw or 
inadequately processed soybeans. 

Flaked unextracted soybeans were 
heat treated in a variety of ways in 
attempts to improve their feeding 
value in broiler diets. This included 
a continuous cooking process in 
equipment used by a commercial 
solvent extraction soybean meal 
plant. Both ground and flaked un- 
extracted soybeans were cooked in 
commercial meat scrap cookers with 
direct steam inlets. They were also 
cooked in a commercial stack cooker 
used at soybean plants and also a 
laboratory autoclave. The feeding re- 
sults with various heat treated soy- 
beans approached those obtained with 
commercial meals. Therefore, the fol- 
lowing procedure for heat treating 
whole soybeans could be used to pro- 
duce an ingredient to serve as a re- 
placement for soybean meal and feed 
grade fat in boiler diets without ma- 
terially affecting growth results. A 
list of the conditions that appear nec- 
essary are as follows: 

(1) Use flaked soybeans that have 
been carefully conditioned and flaked 
very thin. 

(2) Steam heat-treat agitating 
flakes at 212° F. at atmospheric pres- 
sure for approximately 30 minutes in 
a moist atmosphere. Specific recom- 
mendations are not yet available. 

(3) Dry the cooked beans at a low 
temperature to a moisture level of 
about 12% 

(4) Regrind the heat-treated dried 
beans in a hammermill if lumps and 
balls form. 

It appears important to emphasize 
that flaked unextracted soybeans do 
not have the same consistency or 
flow properties as extracted soybean 
meal. Heat treating with steam and 
agitation tends to produce balls of 
material that do not cook or dry 
evenly. These balls of material also 
necessitate regrinding of the finished 
product which adds to the cost of 
production. 

Since balling during processing ap- 
pears to be one of the unsolved prob- 
lems confronting the potential-com- 
mercial the research of 
Ganoza (1960) appears especially ap- 
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processor, 


plicable at this time. He also ob- 
served that steam cooking during 
agitation of unextracted flaked soy- 
beans resulted in balling that im- 
paired uniform cooking and drying. 


By adding water as a fine spray at 
levels of 0.5 and 15% to the agitating 
flakes, he observed the following per- 
cent of ball formation (1/16-%” dia- 
meter): steam alone, 24%; steam 
plus 5% water as spray, 38%; and 
steam plus 15% water as spray, 46%. 

It appears possible that balling 
might be overcome by cooking in an 
atmosphere of still lower moisture 
without damage to the protein qual- 
ity, but this has yet to be deter- 
mined. 

Due to the complexity of the prob- 
lem, it appears that considerable re- 
search is still required before a satis- 
factory processing method can be 
recommended for the commercial 


production of an unextracted soybean 
feed ingredient even though economic 
conditions would appear to indicate 
their use. 


VITAMIN A VS. CAROTENE 
FOR BEEF CATTLE—Research and 
field reports have indicated that vita- 
min A deficiency symptoms occur in 
beef cattle on rations formerly con- 
sidered adequate in carotene, Dr. W. 
M. Beeson of Purdue University 
pointed out. It has been suggested 
that nitrates or some unidentified 
substances in natural feedstuffs are 
inhibiting the conversion of carotene 
to vitamin A. In most cases, Dr. Bee- 
son said, fortification with synthetic 
A has either prevented or cured the 
sub-clinical or clinical symptoms of 
A deficiency. 

Due to the uncertainty of the bio- 
logical availability of carotene from 
yellow corn and harvested roughages, 
many feedlot cattle rations are sup- 
plemented with levels of synthetic A 
ranging from 8,000 to 30,000 LU. 
daily per steer or heifer. 

The carotene requirements for beef 
cattle have been intensively studied, 
it was noted, but only recently have 
experiments been reported on the vi- 
tamin A requirement for growing 
and fattening animals. 

Dr. Beeson went on to review pre- 
viously reported Purdue and Illinois 
work on carotene and vitamin A. 

Recent Purdue work, it was noted, 
has shown that steers require a syn- 
thetic source of vitamin A if self-fed 
on a ration containing 1.0 mg. of 
carotene per pound. All levels of sup- 
plemental vitamin A palmitate re- 
sulted in an increase in gain and usu- 
ally an improvement in feed efficien- 


| cy. Cattle receiving the higher levels 


of A suffered less from heat, and 
other benefits were noted. Control 
cattle receiving no supplemental vita- 
min A showed a growth depression 
from Aureomycin, but all steers fed 
supplemental A showed a highly sig- 
nificant increase in gain from the 
antibiotic. This opens up a new field 
of research to study the interrela- 
tionship of antibiotics and vitamin 
A response in beef cattle. 


CALF NUTRITION — REFLEC- 
TIONS AND PROJECTIONS — An 
extensive discussion of calf nutrition 
—with particular attention to milk 
replacer studies; dietary proteins, 
carbohydrates and lipids, and signifi- 
cance of and needs for liquid feeds 
and dry starters—was presented by 
Dr. N. L. Jacobson of Iowa State 
University. 

The paper by Dr. Jacobson and as- 
sociates noted that there is still much 
to be learned about calf nutrition, 
not only in fundamental areas but 
also in many aspects of present feed- 
ing programs. Among the points 
brought out were these: 

1. Some data are available on pro- 
tein requirements, but the relative 
values of protein from various milk 
replacer ingredients have not been 
clearly delineated. When both re- 
placer and starter are fed, the ade- 
quacy of one cannot be evaluated 
without considering the composition 
and rate of feeding of the other. 

2. Recent information suggests 
that recommendations for fat levels 
in replacers need to be reevaluated, 
particularly in replacers for herd re- 
placement calves. Recent Iowa data 
indicate that calves fed replacers 
containing 6% added fat grow as 
satisfactorily as those on replacers 
with 18% fat. As in a Cornell study 
which was cited, the calves consumed 
more starter when they received the 
low-fat replacer. One should consider 
total feed consumption when compar- 
ing response to and economic aspects 
of various limited milk and milk re- 
placer programs. 

3. It has been shown that there are 
marked differences in the suitability 
of various carbohydrates in milk re- 
placers. Some, particularly starches, 
need further examination. There 
seems to be no justification for using 
sucrose, and it seems advisable to use 
starch only to a very limited extent. 

4. With high quality dry feed avail- 
able, it has become evident that herd 
replacement calves can be reared suc- 
cessfully with no more than about 
175 Ib. of whole milk (or equivalent), 
and perhaps even with substantially 
less. In this case, savings which can 


be effected by use of a milk replacer 
are “exceedingly small.” This could 
create a less favorable situation inso- 
far as this portion of the milk re- 
placer is concerned. 

5. More attention should be given 
to economical; high-quality milk re- 
placers suitable for young animals 
raised for meat (veal and beef) and 
to dry starters which can be em- 
ployed in conjunction with limited 
milk and replacer systems. For veal 
production, economical replacers 
which will support gains of at least 


| 15 to 2 lb. daily are needed. Some 


moderately high-fat replacers cur- 
rently available or in the process of 
development may meet this criterion. 
This provides a substantial market 
potential for replacers. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE FEEDING AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF SOWS — Swine research 
workers have badly neglected the 
sow, said Dr. H. D. Wallace of the 
University of Florida, and it would 
seem that in the immediate years 
ahead, all phases of sow feeding and 
management research should be ex- 
panded. 

Dr. Wallace presented an extensive 
review of research with sows since 
1950. For example, he reviewed re- 
ports on energy as it affects repro- 
duction, noting that energy intake 
should be regulated during the re- 
production cycle for best results. He 
mentioned that the commonly ac- 
cepted practice of feeding a bulky 
ration during the farrowing period 
was recently challenged by an Illi- 
nois study in which a high energy ra- 
tion was compared with a bulky high 
energy ration. No advantage for the 
bulky ration was observed. A highly 
fortified high energy, low fiber ration 
has been successfully used during 
farrowing for the past two years at 
the Florida station. Information on 
protein, minerals and vitamins also 
was outlined, and it was pointed out 
that there is a serious void in nutri- 
tion knowledge in some of these 
areas. 

In connection with antibiotic use, 
Dr. Wallace said that a “most inter- 
esting” report is one from Missouri 
on a study in which high levels of 
Terramycin and Aureomycin during 
the breeding season apparently re- 
duced embryonic death loss. It was 
postulated that the antibiotics cleared 
up minor infections in the reproduc- 
tive tract. The idea deserves more 
study, Dr. Wallace said. The possi- 
bility that this procedure might over- 
come certain lactation disorders and 
scouring in young pigs justifies con- 
trolled research. 

Hormone research also was re- 
viewed. Dr. Wallace said that the 
feasibility of using thyroactive com- 
pounds for lactating sows “has not 
been favorably established” and that 
more research is needed. It appears, 
he said, that treatment level is criti- 
cal and that results vary with feed- 
ing procedures, environmental fac- 
tors and age and condition of sows. 

Some work on temperature effect 
on reproduction was reviewed, and 
it was noted that among the studies 
was a recent Florida experiment in 
which normal embryos were greater 
in number at 25 days with a tempera- 
ture of 60° as compared with 90°. 


RECENT RESEARCH AND THE 
ROLE OF UNIDENTIFIED 
GROWTH FACTORS IN 1960 
SWINE RATIONS—“The nutritional 
requirements of the pig are most 
critical during the period from birth 
to 50 Ib. as indicated by the response 
obtained by different levels and 
sources of unidentified growth fac- 
tors,” reported Dr. J. H. Conrad, 
Purdue University. 

He continued by saying, “Crude 
sources of unidentified factors such 
as corn distillers dried solubles con- 
tinue to give a marked response 
when added to semi-purified diets and 
practical type diets void of added 
sources of unidentified growth fac- 
tors. There is excellent agreement 
among research workers that starter 
rations should contain at least two 
and oftentimes three sources of un- 
identified factors and/or sources of 


protein other than soybean meal. 

“Sources of unidentified factors 
continue to show a response when 
added to gestation rations and 11 of 
12 experiment stations are suggest- 
ing the addition of one or more 
sources to gestation-lactation rations. 

“Results of recent experiments in- 
dicate that sources of unidentified 
growth factors alone or in combina- 
tion have ro effect on gains or feed 
efficiency of growing-finishing pigs 
from 50-200 Ib. From a nutritional 
viewpoint, we have arrived at the 
place where we can, if we so desire, 
feed a corn-soybean meal ration to 
growing-finishing swine with excel- 
lent results, provided the proper min- 
eral, trace mineral and vitamin forti- 
fications are added.” 


THE VALUE OF DISTILLERS 
DRIED SOLUBLES IN THE MINK 
RATION—Dr. Philip J. Schaible, 
Michigan State University, reported 
progress toward improving growth 
and texture of fur in minks through 
the use of corn distillers dried solu- 
bles. 

He said that seven experiments 
had been conducted during all phases 
of the life cycle of mink to determine 
the value of corn distillers dried solu- 
bles in the ration. 

He continued by saying that good 
results were achieved during the 
growth and fur production when corn 
distillers dried solubles was used as 
a replacement for 5% horse meat in 
a typically practical ranch-type ra- 
tion. The solubles also performed 
well when used in place of up to 20% 
of a commercial supplemented cereal 
for mink. 

Dr. Schaible also said that corn dis- 
tillers dried solubles satisfactorily re- 
placed dried liver product and dried 
skimmed milk in dry diets specifical- 
ly designed for mink during the win- 
ter, summer and fall maintenance 
periods. 

When corn distillers dried solubles 
was added to a commercial ranch 
ration at 6% level (dry basis), he 
said, good results were obtained dur- 
ing the periods of breeding, gestation, 
parturition and lactation. However, 
it was unable to replace the entire 
contents of fresh liver during these 
periods, he said. 


DISTILLERS 
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“We are aware of our responsibili- 
ties and will do everything possible 
to continue to supply wholesome feed 
ingredients to the feed industry.” 


Officers Elected 

Dr. S. L. Adams, Louisville, Ky., 
was elected president of the Distill- 
ers Feed Research Council at the 
group’s annual meeting here. 

Dr. Adams, who is director of re- 
search, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Inc., succeeds C. D. McDermott, vice 
president, Grain Processing Corp. 

Reelected were: C. Paul Eberhart, 
Cincinnati, first vice president; C. L. 
Cray, Jr., Atchison, Kansas, sec- 
ond vice president; Millard Cox, Low 
isville, treasurer, and Dr. Lawrence 
E. Carpenter, Cincinnati, executive 
director. B. J. O’Callaghan, Wash- 
ington, was elected secretary. 

Company affiliations are: Mr. Eber- 
hart, Schenley Distillers, Inc.; Mr. 
Cray, Midwest Solvents Co., Inc.; Mr. 
Cox, Kentucky Distillers Assn., and 
Mr. O'Callaghan, Distilled Spirits In- 
stitute. 

Reelected as directors were: Dr. 
S. L. Adams, Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons, Inc.; Dr. C. S. Boruff, Hiram 
Walker & Sons, Inc.; C. L. Cray, Jr., 
Midwest Solvents Co., Inc.; Edward 
D. Morton, Glenmore Distilleries Co.; 
Mr. McDermott, Grain Processing 
Corp.; Dr. F. M. Shipman, Brown- 
Forman Distillers Corp.; Dr. Frank 
Kraus, Barton Distilling Co.; George 
M. Brinker, National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Co., and Walter Devlin, The 
Fleischmann Distilling Corp. 

Attracting considerable attention 
at the meeting was a lobby display 
featuring distillers feeds, a live mink 
and a model wearing mink garments. 
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not been at all appreciable. A few 
plants have cut down running opera- 
tions to the extent of a few hours a 
week but are still holding close to the 
standard 40 hour affair. 

Compared with the same week in 
1960, the more current one suffers 
moderately by comparison but at the 
same time, this “debit balance” could 
easily be evened-up by a fairly good 
week this coming one. 

Ordinarily, March should be a good 
healthy month insofar as commercial 
mixed feed manufacturers are con- 
cerned and it’s hardly fair to attach 
too much significance to the fact that 
the first seven or eight days of the 
month did not quite match-up to 
general expectations. Some in the 
trade are inclined to point to the cur- 
rent relatively high price for the 
commercial product as the result of 
strength in many of the constituent 
feeds as the probable reason for buy- 
ers backing away slightly from offer- 
ings at this time. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed trading picked up slightly 
for all classes this week as a TYeflec- 
tion of continued heavy rain storms, 
much cooler temperatures and snow 
showers in most sections. 

There were few feedstuff price 
changes except for meat and bone 
meal and corn listings, and lower 
values for milo and wheat millfeeds. 
Meat and bone meal prices gained $5 
a ton while oil seed mil! listings were 
barely steady and unchanged for the 
first time in several weeks. 

Wheat millfeed markets were 
easier and as much as 50¢ a ton 
lower in front of rather slow trading. 
The demand was limited to occasional 
earload sales for nearby needs of 
feeders and mixers. Millfeed offerings 
for prompt through March shipment 
appeared to exceed the present trade 
call. 

Oregon and Washington mills 
turned out an estimated 7,400 tons of 
millfeed this week compared with 
7,150 tons during the previous period 

Corn and barley listings were as 
much as 50¢ a ton higher while milo 
quotes eased as much as $1 a ton 
lower. Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay 
markets carried a softer undertone 
this week, with trading dull and only 
a limited demand for the plentiful 
supplies. 


South Central 


No important change in the level 
of formula feed demand was reported 
this week. Business continues to be 
rather listless, according to mill offi- 
cials. Mild weather, higher prices and 
seasonal factors were among the rea- 
sons cited for the current business 
condition. 

However, the low point may have 
been passed, feed men said. The next 
two or three weeks quite probably 
will bring a moderate upturn. 

Hog feed demand continues to be 
very good and starter feeds are be- 
ginning to show some signs of life. 
On the other hand, the demand for 
cattle feeds has almost dried up this 
week. The only explanation put forth 
was that there have been some good 
rains over the southern portion of the 
trade territory that put pastures in 
pretty good shape. 

Despite this setback, volume con- 
tinues to run ahead of that of a 
year ago and most plants are operat- 
ing on a five day basis. 


Ohio Valley 


With continuing heavy rains this 
week, the Ohio River and many of 
its tributaries are now above flood 
stage, thus virtually bringing to a 
halt all customary spring plowing 
and planting activities on valley 
farms. However, with forecasts of 
clearing weather, it is expected these 
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activities can be resumed within a 
week. 

Meanwhile feed manufacturers are 
maintaining a steady production pace, 
and sales are reported to be only 
slightly below the anticipated ton- 
nages. This was said to be due to de- 
creased demands for poultry feeds, 
caused by the falloff in retail de- 
mands for poultry and eggs. 


Mountain States 


The feed business generally in this 
area is somewhat slower than at the 
same time last year. Cattle feeding 
is way down due to the mild weather 
and fewer head on feed. Some feed- 
lots are completely empty, which is 
unusual for this time of year. 

Feed dealers, however, expect that 
business will pick up soon as turkeys 
grow larger and get on more feed. 
Prices generally are higher, largely 
due to government activity, especial- 
ly on protein feeds. 


Poultry House Meeting 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK.—In an ef- 
fort to improve the quality and type 
of poultry housing in this area, the 
Arkansas Valley Feed Dealers Assn. 
has asked carpenters and contractors 
to attend its next meeting here 
March 20. 

Association officials said the meet- 
ing will be the first of three confer- 
ences held for the discussion of poul- 
try housing. Leon Millsap, AVFD 
president, said the first meeting will 
deal primarily with the need for 
stronger construction. 
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subcommittee investigat- 
told the con- 


ton senate 
ing grain storage rates, 


vention that the grain industry was 
weak in its presentation of figures 
to the committee. He said that the 
industry should have researched for 
its own figures rather than rely on 
the government’s figures. He added 
that industry press relations were 
poor. 


The annual banquet was held Mon- 
day night, preceded by a social hour, 
sponsored by the Denver Grain Ex- 
change. The banquet featured game 
cornish hen, entertainment by the 
famed Taylor Supper Club Trio, and 
dancing. 

Tuesday morning W. L. Newsom, 
manager of the Garvey Elevators of 
Ft. Worth, Texas, and a director 
the Texas Grain & Feed Assn., gave 
a brief talk on costs and profits in 
elevator operations. He also said that 
“the Democrats have solved the sur- 
plus problem—we no longer have a 
surplus, it has become a reserve.” 
But he added that there actually is 
no surplus in durum, spring and soft 
winter wheat. 


of 


Safflower Switch 

Joseph R. Smith, vice president of 
the Pacific Vegetable Oil Co. of San 
Francisco, described to western 
wheat growers, faced with the pros- 
pect of cutting wheat production, 
how they might switch to safflower, 
a cash crop. He said that the arid 
regions of the West are ideal for rais- 


ing safflower and that it is becoming 
more and more in demand for pro- 
tein feed supplement. Safflower oil is 
a quick drying oil and is valuable for 
quick drying paints and varnishes. 

James Thornton, manager of the 
Colorado Wheat Administrative Com- 
mittee, explained to the members a 
new system of reporting the 4- 
mill wheat assessment. 

Dean Saffer of Arriba, who won 
the association’s annual 4-H club 
grain marketing contest, made a 
brief report on his trip to Chicago 
to tour the board of trade. He was 
one of two winners of the contest 
to make the trip. 

At the annual business meeting, 
the five directors were reelected, and 
five resolutions were passed relating 
to bills in the current session of the 
legislature. The delegates urged pas- 
sage of a new commercial feeds law 
and a bill to prohibit the mixing of 
so-called “pink wheat” with good 
wheat. 

The convention featured 27 exhibit 
booths. Ken Lloyd was convention 
chairman. Winners of the attendance 
prizes, all transistor radios, were 
John Kernen of Monte Vista, T. J. 
Dyer of Kansas City, Al Laybourne 
of Salina, Richard Neet of Greeley, 
and H. L. Wierman of Denver won 
the $100 gift certificate presented by 
the association. 


BANKRUPTCY PETITIONED 
Elkhart (Ind.) 


ELKHART, IND.- 
Grain & Feed, Inc., has filed a peti- 
tion for bankruptcy in U.S. District 
Court listing debts of $32,941.07 and 
assets of $2,198.89. 
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New PROFESSIONAL Atomix Program Gives Commu- 
nity Feed Manufacturers All Modern Formulas, Free 
Laboratory Services, and Sales and Advertising Ad- 
vantages Formerly Enjoyed Only by Largest Milling 
Companies. 


Now you can sell a complete line of the most scientifically 
balanced feeds... at lowest out-of-pocket prices that are 
“right” for your customers...at prices that are “right” 
for you. 


And, you can earn extra profits by grinding and mixing 
these feeds right in your own mill... using locally grown 


It’s Here! The New 
Grinding, Mixing and 

Selling Program to 

BOOST YOUR TONNAGE... 
INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


grains and quality-proved PROFESSIONAL Atomix con- 
centrates. 


By becoming an Authorized PROFESSIONAL Atomix 
Dealer, you keep complete and independent control over 
your business... yet you gain the countless advantages of 
a big volume dealer. You get complete merchandising, pro- 
motional, advertising, marketing, and laboratory services 
never before available. And, you will be provided a free 
book, full of easy-to-follow formulas to meet every grain 
and feeding situation. 


If you are a good business man . . . and if you want to give 
your business and your profits a strong boost, write 
today for full details on becoming an Authorized PROFES- 
SIONAL Atomix Dealer. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. PROFESSIONAL FEEDS DIVISION Kansas City 16, Mo. 


No. 1601-61 
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